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A Great Civilian. ү " 


GEORGE CARNAC BARNES, C. B., 1. C. $. 


ANY District Officers, on leaving a district, have attended farewell 
entertainments and beard their good qualities of heart and head 
extolled in poems specially composed for the occasion, of which no more is 
heard when their connexion with the district has ceased. Few have won 
such a place in the affections of the people as to be the heroes of popular 
ballads which continue to be sung long after their death. One such is 
George Carnac Barnes, whose memory has been kept green in the Kangra 
district by ballads sung more than half a century after he left it. 


George Carnac Barnes, who was born in 1818, was not the first of his 
family to serve India. His father was Archdeacon Barnes, the first Archdeacon 
of Bombay, “a man of great energy and earnestness (I), and a friend of 
Bishop Heber, whom he was asked to succeed as Bishop of Calcutta (2). 
His mother was a daughter of James Rivett-Carnac, Member of Council in 
Bombay, and à sister of Sir James Rivett-Carnac, who, after long service in 
Bombay, became first a Director of the East India Company, and next 
Chairman of the Directors, and returned to Bombay as its Governor (1839-41). 
Barnes, after passing through Haileybury, was appointed to the Covenanted 
Civil Service in 1837, and on the annexation of the Punjab was one of the 
men (the flower, as they have been called, of the Civil Service of the 
North-Western Provinces), who were selected for its administration. There 
he became, in the words of Sir Richard Temple, “ап officer of John 
Lawrence's own school and entirely after his liking” (3). In 1841, at the age 
of 23, he was appointed Settlement Officer of Gurgaon and in 1847 Deputy 
Commissioner of the hill district of Kangra. A few words regarding the past 
history of Kangra are necessary for an understanding of the allusions in the 
ballads appended to this article. 

From 1806 to 1809 part of Kangra was in the hands of the Gurkhas, and 
part was retained by its ancient Rajput dynasty, the Katoch Rajas. Internecine 
warfare raged between them. ‘Гог three years", says the District Gazetteer, 
“anarchy continued in the fertile valleys of Kangra ; not a blade of cultivation 
was to be seen ; gráss grew up in the towns and tigresses whelped in the 
streets of Nadaun". The Katoch Raja at last appealed to Ranjit Singh, who 


(1) Eyre Chatterton, History of the Church of England in India (1924) p. 206. 

(2) Heber's successor was Bishop James, who, after twice refusing the Bishopric, accepted 
it when it was offered to him a third time. But his tenure of the office was very short. He 
arrived in Calcutta on January 17, 1827 and died off the sandheads on August 22, 1828. His 
tomb is in the compound of St. John's Church. 

(3) Men and Epents of my time in India (1882), p. 86. 
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drove out the Gurkhas and brought Kangra under Sikh rule: the last Sikh 
Governor was Lehna Singh (Ballad No. I). It passed into British possession 
at the end of the first Sikh war in 1846 and was formed intó a district under 
Lieutenant (afterwards General Lake, to whom Barnes succeeded in 
February 1847. 

Next year the peaceful progress of administration was interrupted by the 
second Sikh war, when the flame kindled at Multan spread to Kangra, which 
was packed with combustible material. It was full of disbanded soldiers and 
its Rajas were seething with bitterness and discontent because they have seen 
their compeers in the Simla Hill States restored to independence after the: 
expulsion’ of the Gurkhas from their principalities, while they themselves were 
no longer ruling princes but subjects. Added to this, Kangra was regarded 
as the key of the surrounding country: according to a local saying, he who 
holds the fort of Kangra, holds the hills. John Lawrence was quick to realize 
the position. There was more danger, he wrote, in the hills than in the plains 
of the Jullundur Doab: "in the hills we have an area of three thousand 
square miles full of soldiery, with but three companies at Nurpur [in Kangra] 
and the Sikh local corps looked up at Kangra’’. 


The Katoch Raja rebelled with two other Rajas, seized his ancestral 
palace at Tira, and proclaimed that the British Raj was at an end. Lawrence 
promptly took the field and dividing his force in two, sent Barnes with one 
detachment against the Katoch Raja and marched himself with the other 
detachment against the other Rajas. Barnes captured the Katoch Raja's forts 
and took him prisoner, and Lawrence had equal success. Thus ended 
"a campaign of 13 days only but as complete, on a small scale, as any which 
was ever fought (4). 

One of the insurgents, Ram Singh, son of the Wazir of the ex-Raja of 
Nurpur, was however not suppressed until January, 1849, when he was routed 
by a strong force under General Wheeler in an action fought on what Barnes 
(who was present at it) called in his settlement Report ‘һе Dula heights" or 
"the Dalla mountain", a ridge overlooking the Ravi near Shahpur, which is 


called ‘е heights of Dalla” in Ballad No. I. 


Peace having been restored, Barnes undertook the first regular settlement 
of the district, the result of which was to add, according to his estimate, from 
15 to 20 per cent. to each man's income: his Settlement Report is the basis 
of much of our information about Kangra and its people. He continued to 
hold charge of the district till 1851, and his exploits in peace and war are 
still the theme of ballads sung by the people. Translations of four are 
appended to this article, for which I am indebted to his son, Sir George Barnes, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, Member of the Viceroy's Council from 1916 to 1921, who 
heard them sung in 1918 when he visited Kangra. “Each time" he writes, 
"that I have visited Kangra district | was beset by crowds who always sang 
a sort of chant at me: ‘Tarn Sahib, Tame Wala, Tarn Sahib”, etc., in 
everlasting repetition. The first time I went (in 1897 as-a tourist), I listened 
to this sing-song for five days without finding any one who could explain it. 





(4) See К. Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence (1883) Vol. 1, pp. 264-6. 
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Then | met the Deputy Commissioner of the District and he said: “Тап 
Sahib is the name by which your father is known througout the Hills. I never 
pass a day without hearing it. In order to understand, a little knowledge of 
Punjabi and a little knowledge of history are necessary. The latter piece of 
knowledge is simply that in the great Sikh war of 1846-7 life and property 
in the district were very unsafe, and that security and safety were suddenly 
restored on the coming of your father without any armed force. As to the 
knowledge of the Punjabi language, he said that tarna means to swim and 
terana to make to swim. He said that the meaning of "Tarn Sahib’ might be 
said to be 'the Sahib who had put them across the river of their difficulties'. 
Tarn is of course ап alliterative attempt at Barnes". 

Barnes added to his laurels by the splendid work which he did during 
the Mutiny as Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States. This division, which 
comprised the country north of Karnal between the Jumna and Sutlej rivers 
was important strategically. It was the basis of the operations against Delhi, 
and through it ran for 200 miles the Grand Trunk Road, which was the main 
line of communication between Delhi and the Punjab. It was at the same 
time a vulnerable point. The greater part of its inhabitants were disaffected 
and, throughout the Mutiny, displayed their sympathy with the mutineers. 
Neighbouring districts were in a state of disorder bordering on anarchy ; 
Meerut lay to the east, Delhi to the south, and there was a grave danger of 
rebellion spreading to the division. [n the early days of the Mutiny, Barnes 
wrote, ‘1 acted as а kind of breakwater ; beyond was the raging sea ; inside, 
as yet, comparative calm". This comparative calm he maintained and 
converted to complete calm both by enlisting the co-operation of the Sikh 
chiefs and petty nobles, called Jagirdars, and by the prompt and vigorous 
measures which he took to repress disorder and prevent rebellion raising its 
head. 

Barnes was at Kasauli when the news came of the capture of Delhi and 
rushed down to Umbala, his headquarters, where he arrived on the night of 
13 May. His first step was to secure the Grand Trunk Road, and this was 
done by means of contingents furnished at his request by the Raja of Jhind, 
the Maharaja of Patiala, the Raja of Nabha, and others with whom he was 
on terms of personal friendship. The Raja of Jhind was actually the first man, 
British or Indian, to take the field against the mutineers, and the force which 
he led acted as vanguard to the army marching on Delhi. Other contingents 
guarded civil stations and patrolled the road as far as Delhi itself. The value 
of the services rendered by these Chiefs at this critical juncture cannot be 
overstated. As John Lawrence said in a letter written to Barnes on 11 October 


1857 "Where should we have been but for their fidelity ?"'. 


Umbala itself became the headquarters of the army under General Anson, 
who was so slow to move that Barnes sent Lawrence a telegram saying that 
he believed that Anson intended to entrench himself at Umbala. To this 
Lawrence wired the famous reply: "Clubs are trumps, not spades. When 
in doubt take the trick". The smallness of the force under Anson's command 
was one difficulty, the lack of commissariat and transport another. Anson 
wired to Lord Canning: ‘Ме cannot move at present for want of tents and 
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carriage, it would destroy Europeans to march without both, and we have no 
men to spare. I see the risk of going to Delhi with such small means as we 
have perhaps 2,500 Europeans... but it must be done". In less than a 
week however Barnes and Forsyth, the Deputy Commissioner of Umbala, 
collected’ 2,000 camels, 2,000 men and 500 carts ; and on 25th Мгу Anson left 
Umbala, to die of cholera at Kurnal two days later. 

At the same time Barnes took measures for the internal security of the 
districts under his charge and for the restoration of confidence in the stability 
of British rule. This was badly wanted. “All classes of natives seemed to 
think us embarked on a desperate course. The camp followers deserted the 
station like rats from a sinking ship. The natives seemed aghast at the 
enormity of the odds against us and held aloof’. It would have taken very 
little to convert this attitude into one of active rebellion. Barnes realized that 
any vacillation or tender-heartedness would be fatal. There could be no 
hesitation or paltering with sedition: otherwise it would quickly come to a 
head. Lawlessness had to be put down with a strong hand: “а few examples 
would check the spread of crime and be true mercy. in the end". 


Instead of increasing the strength of the police force Barnes called on 
the Jagirdars to provide contingents. Pleased at this mark of confidence they 
readily responded to the call. Any whose names had been inadvertently left 
out of the orders complained of the omission, and men who were under no 
obligation to do so raised and equipped levies at their own cost. The District 
Officers were thus provided with a striking force and took instant action on 
hearing of any outrage. In one district whole villages were already turning out 
fully armed, with drums beating and flags flying, to attack and plunder weaker 
villages. The use of force was not always necessary. A movement for the 
` non-payment of revenue was nipped in the bud by the Deputy Commissioner 
announcing that wilful refusal of payment was an act of rebellion and that 
defaulters would be treated as rebels: the mere threat was enough to maintain 
collections. Е 

Barnes's orders reflected his spirit of stern resolution. Bands actually 
engaged in plundering were to be attacked and destroyed ; any suspicious 
assembly of armed men was to be attacked forthwith and dispersed ; the 
police were instructed to use their weapons freely and told that anyone who 
killed a robber in the act of robbery would be promoted. These orders did. 
not preclude summary trial of offenders, and many robbers were executed in 
process of law after a proclamation that highway robery and similar outrages 
were punishable with death. Additional security against outbreaks was given 
by a general disarmament of the people. It may be added that the measures 
taken for the trial and punishment of mutineers and heinous criminals seem 
to have had no actual legal sanction. Inter arma silent leges. Barnes himself 
noted, with some satisfaction (and with an apparent paradoxy, which is 
explained by the slowness of communication between Calcutta and Urnbala), 
that they anticipated Acts simultaneously passed at Calcutta by the wisdom. 
of the Legislative Council. | 

Owing to the vigour with which it was pursued the campaign in support 
of law and’ order was only a short one. The crisis lasted only from | Ith May 
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till the end of July—little more than 2% months. At the end of that time 
order ‘was restored ; the collection of transport and supplies went on peace- 
fully: it is оп record that Barnes collected in a single week 2,000 camels, 
2,000- men and: 500 carts for the transport of stores and supplies, a wonderful 
feat—and every day convoys of treasure, ammunition, stores and men passed 


peacefully down the Grand Trunk Road to Delhi (5). 


The value of the services rendered by Barnes was fully acknowledged 
by Major-General Sir Archdale Wilson, Commanding the Delhi Field Force, 
who, in a letter written to Sir John Lawrence after the capture of Delhi, 
expressed his obligations to the officers of the Civil Service attached to his 
force, and added that in justice to two officers who, though not actually 
present in the field, had' contributed so greatly to the successful issue of the 
siege, he felt bound to place on record the very high sense he entertained 
of the admirable manner in which they conducted their responsible offices. 
He went on to say:—‘‘I beg to bring specially to your notice the very 
important services rendered by the Commissioner of the Cis-Sutlej States, 
Mr. G. C. Barnes, to whose good government, under yourself, may be justly 
attributed the preservation of peace in his districts, and to whose influence 
with the independent Chiefs I am mainly indebted’ for the valuable aid of 
the Putteeala and Jheend contingents by means of which my communication 
with our rear has been kept open, and the safe escort of numerous convoys 
of stores and: ammunition to the camp has been: effected; and his most 
energetic assistant, Mr. G. Ricketts, the Deputy Commissioner of Loodhiana..."" 


This encomium was endorsed by the commendation of Sir Robert 
Montgomery, Judicial Commissioner in the Punjab, who in his final report 
on the Mutiny specially mentioned among the Commissioners of Divisions 
Sir Herbert (then Lt. Col.) Edwardes, Commissioner of Peshawar, Mr. A. A. 
Roberts, Commissioner of Lahore, and Mr. G. C. Barnes, Commissioner of 
the Cis-Sutlej States. ‘“To Colonel Edwardes was confided the custody of 
the frontier, to Mr. Roberts the preservation of the capital, to Mr. Barnes the 
keeping open of the communication between the Punjab and Delhi. One act 
of irresolution, or one false step, on the part of any of these officers, would 
have plunged the Government into inextricable difficulties ; but the conduct 
of all of them was marked by such consummate prudence and such indomitable 
courage that their very presence in their several divisions seemed to put down 
rebellion by the moral force which accompanied all their acts." 


Lastly, the views of Sir John Lawrence on Barnes's work, as expressed 
im the Narrative of the Mutiny in the Punjab, were as follows :— “The point 
next to Peshawar in difficulty was the division of the Cis-Sutlej States. There 
the population was armed ; many classes were tainted. with the bad: spirit 
so prevalent in Hindoostan. Through that territory passed the main line of 
communication between the Punjab and Delhi. Throughout the tract were 
scattered Sikh Chiefs, great and small, some independent, some feudatory. 


` 


(5) This account has been compiled mainly from Mr. Barnes’ final report оп the Mutiny 
published in the Punjab Mutiny Reports (Lahore 1911), Vol. I. 
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The Chief Commissioner's acknowledgments are especially due to the Com- 
missioner, Mr. G. C. Barnes, for the good management whereby he kept the 
Sikh Chiefs firm to their allegiance, and secured their active co-operation, and 
for the manner in which he preserved order and facilitated the passage of 
troops and matérial.” Barnes's services were recognized by the bestowal on 
him of the Companionship of the Bath. 


In 1858 he was made Superintendent of the Hill States in addition to his 
duties as Commissioner, and in ‘that capacity he pacified, in 1859, the Hill 
State of Bashahr, of which the people had rebelled against the Raja’s authority. 
Owing to a change in the revenue system and numerous heavy exactions, 
they rose in what was called a "Doom." This is the local name for a popular 
movement for the redress of grievances or the assertion of rights. The people 
simply leave their homes and camping out on the hillsides or in the forests, 
give up the cultivation of their lands and stop paying revenue until their 
‘demands are satisfied. It is a form of passive resistance combined with a 
no-rent campaign. In the particular "Doom" ' which Barnes had to deal with 
nearly every able-bodied man in the State was out for ten months. For eight 
months it was a peaceful movement. After that it became a formidable 
insurrection under a turbulent leader, at whose instigation various outrages 
were committed. These were followed by reprisals on the part of the Raja's 
supporters. The latter expected Barnes to put down the rising at the point 
of the bayonet, but he appeared on the scene unaccompanied by any troops 
and proceeded to make a full inquiry, to redress the people’s grievances and 
to set up an effective government. Within a short time tranquillity was 
restored without any use or even display of force, and Bashahr became as 
peaceful and prosperous a territory as any part of the Himalayas. 


Barnes was subsequently appointed by Lord Canning Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department. His career was cut short 
by his untimely death on 13 May, 1861, as the result of an attack of dysentery. 
He was at the time travelling from Calcutta to Northern India and died at 
Hazaribagh, nearly two days’ march from Raniganj which was then the rail 
head. His cousin, Sir Richard Temple, who hurried to his assistance and 
was with him almost to the last, wrote to him: “ОЁ all the officers in the 
Punjab there were none who commanded the confidence of John Lawrence 
more than he. His insight into Oriental character, his mastery of affairs 
however difficult, his sagacious judgment in momentous conjunctures, his 
power of managing Natives of all ranks from the highest to the humblest— 
gave him great influence both with his civil superiors and with the military 
authorities... Had his life spared he would have rapidly risen to the highest 
posts" (6). То this appreciation may be added a few lines, of prophetic 
truth, from a poem which Sir Robert Montgomery, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, composed and sent to his widow on hearing of his death. 


"Ой will the grey beards tell with proud delight 
Of him who helped them to secure their right, 





(6) Men and Events of my time in India (1882), pp. 141-2. 
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And teach their children, yet unborn, to praise 
The British ruler of their fathers’ days: 

To British hearts that man will still be dear 

In peril’s darkest hour who showed no fear." 


L. S. S. O'MALLEY. 


NOTE ON THE. BALLADS. 


The first ballad was published (with the vernacular version and notes) 
in the Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, (1920), Vol. УШ, No. 1, 
рр. 10-11, under the title of "The Ballad of Larn Barn of the Kulu Naggar 
. Tract. Recorded by Mr. C. H. Donald: edited by Rev. T. Grahame Bailey.” 
It is stated in a note that while the context makes it clear that Barn refers 
to Barnes, "it is doubtful whether Larn refers to John Lawrence. Where the 
two names occur together, it may be introduced for the sake of the jingle... 
It is most unlikely that Barnes and Lawrence met on the Sikandar range." 
Sir George Barnes, however, informs me that, according to another authority, 
the ballad does refer to John Lawrence and that by the rules of Hill song 
great men are joined in verse. ` | 


I. 


Listen to the tale of Barn. Larn and Barn consulted together on the 
heights of Sikander. 

They distributed topas of gunpowder together with handfuls of fire- 
wood (7). 

Listen to the tale of fighting. 

Oh, upon the heights of Dalla, people, 

Listen to the tale of Barn. 

With shiverings and shakings Bhagsu [Dharmsala] trembled, all Nurpur 
trembled. 

Listen to the tale of Barn. 

When he came from Naggar to Kangra district, all orders were merciful 
(патт), 

« He gave jagirs to the Rajas, 

He maintained the Muafis of the god. 

Praise to Larn Barn Sahib. А 

Не took Ње records from Lehna Singh. He assessed the whole of Kulu. 

To. those who had possession he distributed places. 

Listen to the tale of Barn. 

Pritam Singh gave leases of land, Barn Sahib maintained them. 

Larn was made organiser, Barn the supervisor. 

Listen to the tale of Barn. 








(7) "Shot" in another translation. 
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The people of Kulu thundered forth "Praise, praise to you Sahibs." 

He gave rest in all the country of Kulu. | < 

Listen to the tale of Bam. - 

The drums rolled on the heights of Dalla, the side-drums rattled їп 
the centre. 

The few Gurkhas cleared out, the English came in. 

Listen to the tale of Larn Barn. 


Il. 


People praise Barnes Sahib and all wish to serve him 

And praise none other than him. 

He came to this tract of country in 1904 Bikram (8) 

And showered blessings onthe poor. 

To the poor he gave money, food and comfort, 

Hearing his name while standing on the road 

People begin to dance there. 

His name alone makes people happy, 

His name alone has power to remove all pains and miseries, 
. And so we sing his praises from our hearts. 


Ш. 


Apply the flower crest (plume) to the hat of Barnes Sahib, who is a 
full-grown youth. 

While our Raja is an infant minor, 

There is unrest in the country ; 

So let us go in search of Barnes Sahib. 

When the people reach Lahore 

Barnes Sahib is already crossing the Pabhu pass. 0 

Brothers, let us go to Barnes Sahib 

And lay our grievances before him. 

He weighs right without weights ; 

Let us therefore have justice at his hands. 


IV. 


Barnes Sahib is a strong and just ruler ; 

Let us note his great deeds, О people! 

Powder he distributed by bushels, 

By maunds he gave away arrows. 

Let us count his great deeds, O people! 

In the first battle Raja Fateh Chand was the foe ; 
Then flowed streams of blood. 


(8) Corresponds to A.D. 1847. 
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Let us count his great deeds, O people! 

The first settlement was carried out by Barnes Sahib ; 

For this rich and poor all bless him. 

Let us remember his noble deeds, O people! 

So youthful, so heroic, so fine a gentleman ; 

Never have we seen such a gentleman. 

Let us remember his noble deeds, O people! 

Barnes Sahis granted jagirs and thus perpetuated noble families. 

Sing his glory, O people! 

Barnes Sahib came to Kangra and cleared it of its foes. 

Sing his glorious deeds, O people! 

He arrested the Rajas at Sujanpur Tira and thus established peace 
everywhere. 

Sing his glorious deeds, O people! 


“Ghats at Benares.” 


THE QUEEN'S GIFT TO THE VICEROY'S HOUSE. 


WE reproduce on the opposite page, by permission of His Excellency the 
Earl of Willingdon; a photograph taken by Mr. W. Harrison of the. 
India Store Department, of the oilpainting of Benares, which was at one 
time in the collection of Lord Curzon of Kedleston, and which was purchased 
by Her Majesty the Queen at Christie's in July of last year and presented 
to the Viceroys House at Delhi. The picture is a large one, the canvas 
‘measuring 54% inches by 77V, inches. 
In describing it in a recent issue (July-Sept. 1931: Vol. XLII, p. 74), 
we stated that it represented ‘“The Shuwallah Gaut Benares", which was 
exhibited by William Daniell at the Royal Academy in 1802. We have since 
been enabled, by the kindness of Н. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, to profit by the 
. local knowledge of the Commissioner of the Benares division, to whom our 
best thanks are due ; and we find that our identification was incorrect. 
The ghats in the picture are the Lalita Ghat, which is on the left, and 
the Manikarnika Ghat, which is on the right. In the former case, the steps 
have disappeared, but the towers remain. The latter is still in a state of 


^. good preservation. The dark tower in the centre, much foreshortened, 


indicates the ]Jalsain burning ghat; the Charanpaduka, or Manikarnika 
burning ghat, adjoins. 

The Manikarnika Ghat is one of the five celebrated places of pilgrimage 
in Benares, the other four being the junctions (Sangam) of the Asi and the 
Barna with the Ganges, and the Panchganga and Dasaswamedh Ghats. 
It is regarded as a spot of peculiar sanctity and is visited in the month of 
November by multitudes of devout Hindus. Numbers of cremations are 
performed at the Jalsain Ghat, which also ranks high among the holy places 
of the city ; but the privilege of cremation at the Charanpaduka is confined 
to a few families and is highly prized. 


The name Manikarnika is derived from the two words mani, “а jewel” 
and ‘Karna, “the ear” ; and the legend 'is that Parvati, the wife of Mahadeo, 
dropped her earring and the god in searching for it, dug a large hole with 
his discus, thereby forming the sacred well which stands just above the flight 
of steps. The Charanpaduka, which is between the well and the ghat, is a 
round slab projecting slightly upon the pavement, on which stands a pedestal 
` of stone, on its marble top are two imprints which are said to have been 
made by the foot of Vishnu. The name Jalsain refers to that god in his 
. manifestation of Jalsai, "the sleeper on the ocean". -The Lalita ("graceful") 
Ghat has ceased to be important and is not mentioned in the Gazetteer ; 
but a view of it is given in plate 39 of a volume of illustrations which has 
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lately been published at.Benares by a society formed with the praiseworthy 
object of preserving and restoring the ghats (1). 


The ascription of the picture to William Daniell rests upon the authority 
of Lord Curzon ; and its history before it was acquired by him has not been 
traced. The only painting of Benares exhibited by William Daniell at the 
Royal Academy was the "Shuwallah Саш” in 1802, of which mention has 
been made: it was engraved for the Oriental Annual of 1834 (p. 142). 
Thomas Daniell, on the other hand, exhibited four: a "View of Benares” 
in 1797, "Gate of the old Fort at Вепагеѕ’' in 1799, “‘Gauts at Benares” 
in 1802, and "Part of Benares” іп 1806, 


Another picture of “А Gaut at Benares" by one of the Daniells (probably 
Thomas), which measures 40 inches by 28 inches, may be seen in the Rooms 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at the corner of Park.Street and Chowringhee. 
It forms part of the art collection of Robert Home, which was presented 
to the Society by Brigadier and Colonel Home on November 5, 1834; and 
represents the original façade of the building on the Man Mandir Ghat, 
just below Dasaswamedh Ghat. This building is the oldest in Benares and was 
erected about the year 1600 by the famous Raja Man Singh. An exquisite 
stone balcony alone remains. According to Mr. Havell, the greater part was 
restored at the end of the nineteenth century with inferior brick and plaster. 


There is also an oil-painting (50 inches by 40 inches) at the Victoria 
Memorial Hall which is catalogued (No. 990) as "An Indian Landscape” 
by Thomas Daniell, and may be his "View at Benares”. The subject is а 
river front fringed with buildings. It was purchased for the Trustees by 
Lord Curzon in 1914. 


To these must be added a third, one of the many fine pictures in the 
collection of Maharaja Sir Prodyot Coomar Tagore is an oil-painting (33 inches 
by 27 inches) of Dasawamedh Ghat, which is a typical example of the work 
of the Daniells. The canvas is crowded with figures, and each of them is 
drawn with the utmost care and precision—a marked characteristic of both 
artists. 


THE DANIELLS AT BENARES 


The Daniells twice visited Benares. Once the first occasion they halted for 
a couple of days only (December 3 and 4, 1788), when on their way up the 
river to Fatehgarh. “Тһе general view of Benares from the pinnace,” writes 
William Daniell in his journal, "was so very grand that I staid on board 
the whole day to draw it, fearing if we let slip the present opportunity that 
we might never see it in a better point of view”. 


(1) Sir Richard Burn, who has compared the photograph of the picture with the plate 
in the book of views informs the writer that earth has now covered not only the fine row 
of steps but also the greater part of the upper steps leading along the front of the building 
to the central buttress. 


' 
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Upon the second occasion, which was almost a year later (November 14 
to December 27, 1789) they were on their journey down stream, on 
November 25 William Daniell records that they ‘горі down to Murkameka 
Gaut and made a view of the Red coloured and other Pagodas looking up 
the River". From November 26 to December 13 they were at Jaunpur ; 
but on December 15 William Daniell "went to the Murkerneka Gaut and 
made a drawing of it”. 


EVAN COTTON. 


Correspondence between Siam and Bengal 


in the Second Half of the Cighteenth 
Century. 


HERE are a number of scattered documents of the Home Department 
in the Imperial Record Department, Calcutta, which throw an interesting 
sidelight on the relations between the Bengal ‘Government and the Kingdom 
of Siam in the latter part of the eighteenth century. The records in question 
cover more precisely the fifteen years from 1777 to 1792. The most important 
of these consist of letters exchanged between Cornwallis and the Siamese 
Court. : 


Captain John Wright, an English merchant, acted as the carrier of letters 
and presents between the two governments from 1786 to 1790 when their 
“intercourse was most active. Two private ships commanded by him are 
mentioned—the snow "Grampus'" in 1787 and 1788 (1) and the "Maria" in 
1790 (2). From the documents related to him it appears that Wright journeyed 
at least six times between Bengal and Siam in these five years. In January, 
1786, he was entrusted by Mcpherson with a letter and presents for the King 
of Siam and he brought back in January of the next year the answer with 
return present (3). Senor Barcalao, the Chief Minister of Siam, acknowledged, 
on the 2lst November, 1787, the receipt of a letter with presents from the 
Governor-General through Captain Wright who carried back the Minister's 
reply together with presents in April, 1788 (4. In August, 1789, Cornwallis 
sent again presents and a letter to Siam which Wright carried with him (5) 
and he delivered the letters and the presents in return to his Government in 


October, 1790 (6). : j 


From the letters mentioned above and also from the letter addressed to 
the Governor of Madras by the First Minister of Siam in 1777 (7), it is clear 
that the object of the correspondence on the part of the Siamese Government 
was to dissuade the English from helping the Burmese, the traditional enemies 





(1) Home Dept., P.P. 1787 (pp. 241-243)—P.P. 1788 (pp. 3900-3903). 
(2) Home Dept., P.P. 1790 (p. 1619). 

(3) Home Dept., P.P. 1787 (pp. 241-243). 

(4) Copies from India Office, 1788, Vol. 46 (pp. 103-104). 

(5) Home Dept., P.P. 1789 (pp. 3679-3681). 

(6) Home Dept., Р.Р. 1790 (pp. 1666-1669). 

(7) Home Dept., О.С. No. 5 of 22-9-1777. 
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of Siam, and to secure, if possible, a supply of arms from the English in return 
for presents. The hostility between Siam and the kingdom of Ava is a very 
well-known fact and forms the background of the correspondence we are 
considering. As early as 1740, the Siamese had allied themselves with the 
Peguans against Ava (8). Alaungpaya invaded Siam but had to retreat in 
1760 but renewed war from 1764 to 1767 led to the fall of Ayuthia in the latter 
year; though afterwards Siam's revolt was successful by 1776 (9) The 
English, on the other hand, were obviously inspired by commercial motives 
though trade prospects were not bright according to contemporary authorities. 
Dalrymple's ‘‘Oriental Repertory” (10) gives us the information that Siam 
hardly merited notice “‘if their Behaviour did not deserve Chastisement, which 
may turn to more advantage than the Trade, whilst subject to such impositions, 
as at present, under so injurious a Government”. Again, "Siam has no 
Force, and would be a very valuable Acquisition to any European Nation, 
either in whole, or in part, though the Trade will yield but little advantage 
under the present circumstances". The same passage (dated in 1759) 
incidentally mentions the produces of Siam like grain, cotton, wood, minerals 
and precious metals and stones and refers to the seizure of an English ship 
"very lately" and the murder of the crew іп a Siamese port which led to 
remonstrances to the king and a threat of reprisals. 


The story as unfolded by the documents from 1777 to 1792 to which 
I have drawn attention above may be summarised now. In September. 1777, 
two letters were received in Calcutta from Madras (Il)—one being a com- 
munication from ‘Тһе Lord High Treasurer, First Minister of state to the 
King of Siam” to the Governor of Madras "done in the Year 1138 Moon Gee 
on the first day of the moon"', translated by Francis Light (12) who was the 
bearer of the epistle. The other was a letter dated June 23, 1777, written by 
Francis Light to the Honourable George Stralton giving information about 
Siam generally and the port of Mergui in particular (13). The Siamese Court 
after mentioning the war between Ava and Siam requested the English to end 
their commerce with Burma and in particular to stop their supply of "Guns 
Musquets or Salt Pitre” to that country and threatened confiscation of English 
vessels to be found in Burmese ports. | In return for English friendship it was 
promised that after the conquest of Ava the English should enjoy the fullest 
liberty "to pass and repass or remain thro’ all & in every Part of the King 
of Siam's Dominions”. Francis Light in his letter confirmed the king's 
proposals and mentioned a conversation he had with His Majesty. The King. 
was apprehensive of the French who "were very much in the Burmer’s [sic.] 
interest" and he was not anxious to be connected with the Dutch though in 
the preceding year he had obtained “а supply of Six thousand Musquets at 
twelve Ticalls each’’-from Batavia. The King requested Light ‘о procure : 


(8) Journal of the Burma Research Society, Vol. VI, No. 3, p. 121. 
(9) Harvey, "History of Burma”, pp. 241-242, 250, 252, 261. 

(10) Dalrymple, "Oriental Repertory”, Ava and Pegu (pp. 22-23). 
(11) Public Body Sheets, September 22, 1777 (p. 345). 

(12) Home Dept., О.С. No. 5 of 22-9-1777. 

(13) Home Dept., О.С. No. 6 of 22-9-1777. 
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him as many small arms as he possibly could" and hinted that, on capture, 
Mergui might be given to the English. Light proceeded to describe in his 
letter in an enthusiastic manner the possibilities of Mergui as a great trade 
centre. It was only eight days journey from Bangkok and abounded with 
rice, tin, wax, timber, elephant’s teeth etc. There was a demand for "the 
Piece Goods of Coromandel, Broad Cloth, Cutlery, Gold Jace and Glassware 
etc.". The adjacent islands possessed pearls which according to our authority 
could be picked up "at low water on the spring tides" while the Tenasserim 
coast was full of tin mines at places so rich that we are told, "ten weights 
of Ore yield seven of metal". If the Company obtained a grant of Mergui 
and the coast, the tract with care would equal any of the Dutch settlements. 
“If the inhabitants at present are not sufficient to cultivate the Country and 
work the mines, Coffrees may be brought from Madagascar and the Coast of 
Africa by the Country Vessels and delivered at Mergui so much per head”. 
Light next proceeded to elaborate his plan of importing negroes and building 
up settlements on the basis of slave labour and also of developing, the China 
trade and extending the market for brown and white long cloth, blue cloth 
and manufactures from Europe. Finally he remonstrated against the prohibi- 
tion of selling arms to the people of the locality, while the other Europeans 
freely indulged in that trade. ‘“The Malays, Siamese, Burmers [sic.], Cochin 
Chinese are so far distant from the Carnatic that this (having arms) can no 
ways hurt the interest of the English Company here". English arms were held 
in greater esteem and fetched more price. “іх Thousand per annum will 
be bearly (sic) sufficient to supply all the Eastern markets" and the Company 
might easily undertake to supply these muskets which “should not be so 
well made and finished as the Company's own arms”. 


On January 7, 1787, Captain John Wright wrote to Mcpherson from the 
snow Grampus (14) that he had duly delivered the letter and presents entrusted 
to him in tbe preceding January to the King of Siam and that he was carrying 
on board an answer with a return of presents. This part of the correspondence 
is however missing from the records mentioned above. 


The next voyage of Wright is attested to by the letter he brought from 
Senor Barcalao, the ‘‘premeiro Menistro" of Siam, dated on 21st November, 
1787, which was entered on the proceedings of the 2nd May, 1788. The 
original letter in Portuguese is preserved as Original Consultation (Public) 
No. (C) of 2-5-1788 and an English version is given in the copies obtained 
from India Office (1788 proceedings) Vol. 46, pp. 103-104 though this ,is not 
made clear in the official Press Lists of the Record Department. The letter 
again acknowledged presents from the English to the King and the Prince 
of Siam, giving a full list of these, and announced the sending of gifts in return. 
One passage lays bare the real object of these courtesies—' ‘ln answer to the 
first letter requesting your Lordship to procure from 2 to 3000 Musquets for 
the King, your Lordship replied that it was impossible at that season, but 
that when the ships should arrive from Europe you would leave nothing 








(14) Home Dept., P.P. 1787 (pp. 241-243). 
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undone for that purpose and afterwards forward them to Siam to be presented 
to his Majesty who is much pleased with your courteous offer, the. execution 
of which will confer on him a singular obligation". It may be noted 
incidentally that the Home Dept. Public Proceedings, 1788 (pp. 54-56) 
mentions a letter dated January 1, 1788, from the Governor-General to the 
Minister of the King of Burma, promising compliance with the latter's request 
to assist his servant Nakhuda Md. Azum in purchasing munitions of war and 
a vessel and requesting in return that English ships might receive every aid 
required, ` 


Siamese hopes however were disappointed. On August 21, 1789, 
Cornwallis wrote to the King of Siam (15) politely but firmly refusing the 
request of a supply of arms. The earlier reply that the insufficiency of the 
Company's stores prevented a compliance with the request was repeated 
while Cornwallis added that ‘it is not the Custom of my Government to furnish 
Arms except for the Company's own use” concluding with a piece of delicious 
irony "Doubtless your great Power is too transcendental to require any such 
aids and its Superior strength famous in the Universe will enable your Majesty 
to withstand the Attacks of all your Enemies”. 


The situation however was difficult for Siam at this time. The Burmese 
king Bodawpaya's expedition of 1785-1786 against Siam had collapsed but 
invasions were continuing (16). On May 26, 1790, Senor Barcalao wrote again 
to Cornwallis (17) thanking him for the presents sent "to his Royal Majesty, 
and to the Prince (Second King)" in return for which gifts were being sent 
again. The request for arms is repeated— "We again mention that his 
Majesty is in want of 200 Gungs (sic.) for the Fort which carry balls of 4, 5, 6, 7 
and [8 inches. And others which carry Balls of 9, 10, If and 12 inches, of 
each sort 4 Gungs [sic.], which makes 16 Guns and 500 English muskets of the 
first sort". The letter ends thus— "Whatever Your Excellency wishes for, 
write to us by the same bearer, and we shall procure it agreeably to your 
wish without fail'. The correspondence breaks off at this point but we. 
learn from the Public Letter to the Court on December 14, 1792 (18), 
paragraphs 60-61, that an embassy was sent from Siam to the settlement at 
Prince of Wales Island for the purpose of demanding help in the projected 
conquest of Ava, in the form of two armed vessels to assist in conyeying rice 
for the use of the Siamese army. Captain Light who was in charge rejected 
the application but softened the refusal by allowing private merchants to 
undertake the task if the agent of the king could prevail on them and by 
sending him a small quantity of iron. 

Several minor documents also exist indirectly relating to the episodes 
discussed above. Thus one Jas. Scott residing at Prince of Wales Island 
wrote to Cornwallis on February 4, 1788 (I9) —' "While residing in Junsalong 





(15) Home Dept., P.P. 1789 (pp. 3679-3682). 

(16) Harvey, History of Burma", pp. 270-271. 
(17) Home Dept., P.P. 1790 (pp. 1666-1669). 

(18) Copies from India Office, 1792 (pp. 516-517). 
(19) Home Dept., O.C. No. 19 of 16-6-1788. 
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in the year 1785 | delivered unto the king of Siams warehouse on his majesty's 
Account, sundry Goods Balance due me Acs 250 (?) which the invasion of the 
Burmans at that time prevented my Receiving; and which they have since 
evaded payment of". He therefore prayed that Captain Wright should be 
authorised to recover his dues in one of his voyages. Again Robert Kyd 
reported (20) on April 30, 1788, that he had received from Wright several 
specimen produces from Siam—Siamese rice, a fruit tree "of the Plumb kind 
termed Marianne” and a new species of plantain. The Board resolved to 
write to Captain Wright acknowledging '"'his attention on this occasion". The 
rice was experimentally tried in the hilly districts and Ramgarh and was 
reported to be a remarkable Success (21). 


APPENDIX. 


I print below the more important of the letters discussed above. 
Original Consultation No. 5. 
September 22, 1777. 


“The Lord High Treasurer, First Minister of state to the King of Siam 
(sends this Letter of Friendship and Intelligence unto the Hon'ble the Governor 
of Madras with the advice and Consent of the King's Great Council. The 
. Kingdom of Ava are irreconsilable Enemies unto the Kingdom of Siam ; the 
Country's of Shing My, Kareepoonchy, Luon Vanbang, Teung, Prac (?) and 
the Kingdom of Naraching did formerly pay tribute unto Ava, but now are 
tributary unto Siam, who having sent an army took those Country's from 
the Burmers and have appointed Governor and princes of their own, the names 
of whom together with their People are all enrolled. The Burmers who have 
been taken gave this Intelligence, the English sent ships and vessels to the 
Ports of the Burmers to trade which the Burmers oftentimes Plunder treating 
the English as Enemies, Behold if the Governor of Madrass is desirious of 
cultivating and extending the Friendship and alliance of Siam unto Posterity, 
let not the Ships and Vessels which trade to the Ports of Ava carry any 
Guns Musquets or Salt Pitre, let all commerce with the Burmers be at an End. 


Should the Governor of Madrass not look with an Eye of Friendship 
on the Kingdom оЁ Siam but permit the Ships and Vessels to continue the 
commerce with the Burmers, the King of Siam's army now preparing to march 
against the Burmers meeting with Such Ships or Vessels in the Ports of Ava 
may seize their Hulls and Cargoes as part of the Enemy's property, nor shall 
the Governor of Madrass being acquainted therewith (illegible) of Complaining 
of a Breach of Friendship. Behold if the Governor of Madrass shall prefer 
rather to walk in the path of Friendship with Siam & forbid the Ships & 
Vessels trading to Ports of Ava Then should the King of Siam be successful 
in taking the Kingdom of Ava, shall the English nation be as one with the 


(20) Home Dept., P.P. 1788 (pp. 3900-3903). 
(21) Home Dept., Р.Р. 1788 (pp. 5283-5290). 
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Siam, no Jealousy or Suspicion shall arise from any Number of Ships or 
Vessels or People, but the English to have free License to pass and repass 
or remain thro' all & in every Part of the King of Siams Dominions, the most 
perfect friendship, the strictest alliance, & the Strongest bonds of Peace and 
Amity shall remain between the two Nations. 

Done in the Year 1138 Moon Gee on the first day of the moon.” 


On the back of the letter is written— "Translate of a Letter from the 


King of Siam to the Governor Inclosed with letter from Fort St. George of 
the [3th July", > 


2 
Extract from Original Consultation. 
No. 6 of September 22, 1777. 


To the Elonble George Stralton Esar. 
Honble Sir, 


Enclosed is a Translation of the King of Siam his letter, according to 
the Copy delivered to me by his Secretary in which I have adhered to the 
Original as near as possible. 


- The King in his conversation expressed a strong desire of Cultivating a 
friendship with the Honble company and showed great uneasiness at no 
English Vessels having come to his Port, the King had heard the French 
were very. much in the Burmers interest, He feared not the Burmers alone 
but dreaded lest the French should join them, of whom he had heard there 
were a Great number of Pegu & Ava. The King has good intellligence of 
what is dong in his Enemy's country and seemed well acquainted with their 
Power & Connections, altho the General of Batavia sent to him Last Year 
a supply of Six thousand Musquets at twelve Ticalls each and the King have 
wrote for a further supply of ten thousand this year, yet he showed no desire 
of being connected with the Dutch, the King requested of me to procure him 
as many small arms as | possibly could, | promised to use my utmost 
Endeavours—He said his Soldiers should go agaimst Mergui this season and 
if they took it he would give it to the English. Such an acquisition might 
be of great advantave to the Honble Company................ 


The latter part of this letter deals with the possibilities of Margui. It 
was written by Francis Light on June 23, 1777, from Madras. 


Copies from India Office, Vol. 46 (pp. 103-104). 
"Fort William 2d May 1788. 


BARCALONG Chief Minister of the King of Siam by his majestys order 
writes this Letter to the Right Honble The Governor General." (In the margin 
is noted ‘Translation of the King of Siam's Letter dated 21 November’’). 

"Your Lordship having despatched a vessel commanded by Captain 
Wright laden with various sorts of Merchandize to carry on a traffic in this 
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Kingdom have by that opportunity sent presents for the King and Prince 
which have been received agreeable to the accompany list. Your Lordship 
also mentions the impossibility of procuring the Quantity of Musquets wanted 
at that season of the year, but that should a quantity be imported frorm 
Europe in the expected Ships, your Lordship would not fail to procure and 
dispatch for his Majesty the requisite number. These circumstances after 
consideration were represented to his Majesty who directed his Treasurer 
to receive the present and to set a valuation upon them that a suitable return 
might be made. 

The presents to the King consisted of a Carpet 25 Cubits long and 9 broad 
valued at 6 Catte another Carpet of 4 Cubits long and 2 broad at 6 ticaeis 
10 Guns at 2 Taeis each amounting to | Catte. Two pieces of scarlet Cloth 
both valued at 3 Cattes Three English Fowling pieces 2 Taeis and 2 Ticaees 
| piece Cossa wrought with flowers of Gold, another with flowers of a smaller 
size and a third striped the whole valued at 3 Cattes. A White flowered 
Shaul | Catte: the whole amounting to 14 Cattes 12 Ticaeis. 


PRESENTS to the Prince 


A Carpet 15 Cubits long and 5 wide 2 Cattes; another 4 Cubits long 
and 2 wide 6 Ticaeis ; Ten guns the whole valued at | Catte ; Three English 
Musquets 10 Taeis 2 Ticaeis amounting to 1] Cattes 12 Taeis a Piece of 
White Cloth wrought with gold and silver another ornamented with branches 
in gold and a third with a small flowers valued at 3 Cattes a wrought shaul 
1 Catte, Scarlet Cloths 3 Cattes. 


Tin and Ware are put on board Captain Wright's ship for your Lordship 
(in return for these presents) valued at 26 Cattes and 5 Taeis. In answer to 
the first letter requesting your Lordship to procure from 2 to 3000 Musquets 
for the King, your Lordship replied that it was impossible at that season, 
but that when the ships should arrive from Europe you would leave nothing 
undone for that purpose and afterwards forward them to Siam to be presented . 
to his Majesty who is much pleased with your courteous offer, the execution 
of which will confer on him a singular obligation. 


May God preserve your Lordship for many years in every sort of 
prosperity and may you be daily crowned with new honours’. 

The original letter in Portuguese from Senor Barcalao is dated 
21st November 1787 and was received on April 30, 1788 (see back) The 
English version given above does not translate the original very faithfully. 


4 
PUBLIC PROCEEDINGS, AUGUST 21, 1789 
(Pp. 3679—3682). 


To THE KING OF SIAM, 
The Return of Captain Wright, an English Merchant, to the Dominions of 
your Majesty, affords me an Opportunity, which I gladly embrace, of 
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enquiring after the Health of your Majesty, which may God long Prosper— 
and assuring your Majesty of the Company's Friendship, and that of the 
English Nation, always ready to be manifested to the Powers of Asia by Acts 
of Civility & Kindness and by the Furtherance of their Commerce. 


Captain Wright in reciting to me the great Power and distinguished 
Virtues of your Majesty, also your Friendship for the Company, which I on. 
my Part sincerely wish to maintain with your Majesty, has acquainted me 
again with your wish that two or three thousand Musketts should be sent 
from Bengal for your Majesty's Service. I had before the Honor to inform 
your Majesty, that this Desire could not be complied with, as the Quantity 
of Stores in the Company's Arsenal did not admit of it. The same Reason 
now prevents me from obeying your Majesty’s Commands and moreover 
I have the Honor to acquaint your Majesty that it is not the Custom of my 
Government to furnish Arms except for the Company's own use a Custom 
which I more readily yield to upon the Application of your Majesty as 
Doubtless your great Power is too transcendental to require any such aids 
and its Superior strength famous in the Universe will enable your Majesty to 
withstand the Attacks of all your Enemies. 


Captain Wright is furnished with a few Presents (according to the 
enclosed List) which | beg your Majesty to accept as a trifling token of my 
Regard. 

.May your Majesty's days be long and happy. Considering me to be 
your Majesty's Real Friend 1 hope that you will often honor me with Letters 
& News of your Health. 


What can I say more. 
Fort William 
2nd August 1789". 


5 : 
PUBLIC PROCEEDINGS, OCTOBER 13, 1790. 
(Pp. 1666—1669). 


"Read the Translation of a Letter from the ministers of the King of Siam. 

Letter from Senhor Barcalao first Minister to his Royal Majesty of Siam 
to his Excellency Lord Cornwallis Governor-General of Bengal. 

Most Excellent Sir, 

Some years ago, we wrote to your Excellency by the hands of Captain 
Joan (sic) Wright, and Mr. Jamès Bull, that His Majesty, wanted two, or 
3,000 Muskets, but we could not as yet obtam from your Excellency what 
we requested. We are in great need of them, and hope now to obtain them 
from your Excellency. 

And now respecting the Presents and the Letters which His Excellency‘ 


wrote, and forwarded by the hands of the abovementioned Captain, to his 
Royal Majesty, and to the Prince (Second King) we have presented them to, 
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his Majesty, and for which his Majesty was much pleased, seeing that the 
English Nation has that true friendship for ever with our magnificent King of 
Siam, and do not fail to come, and go to this kingdom to negotiate. 

We much thank your Excellency, and Ordered the Officers to be 
entertained and his Royal Majesty and the Prince Ordered in return Lead 4 
barrs amounting to 4 Cattes of silver, 3 Picos and 88 Cattes, amounting to 
4 Cattes 2 Ticals, which altogether make 8 Cattes 2 Ticals, which we delivered 


to the above mentioned Captain for your Excellency. 


We again mention that his Majesty is in want of 200 Gungs (sic.) for the 
Fort which carry balls of 4, 5, 6, 7 and 18 inches, And others which carry 
Balls of 9, 10, 11, 12 inches, of each sort 4 Gungs [sic.], which makes 16 Guns 
and 500 English muskets of the first sort. 


We again request to His Excellency on Account of friendship to procure, 
and send by the hands of the above mentioned Captain, the fore-mentioned 
Commission, that we may present them to his Majesty on the next season, 
and whatever Your Excellency wishes for, write to us by the same bearer, 
and we shall procure it agreeably to your wish without fail. 


Р 


We are of 
, Your Excellency, 
SIAM, All Affectionate 
26th May, 1790. We sign by our seal. 


A true Translation. 
(signed) D'’Santos”. 


S. C. SARKAR. 


The Old Rewari Cantonment. 


r|'HROUGHOUT India a traveller wandering from the common routes may 
find old deserted cantonments, marked by disused cemeteries and 
roofless barracks. Of all these memorials of the past none perhaps has been 
more completely forgotten that the Old Bengal Army station of Rewari, or 
Barhawas as it is sometimes called. No mention of it is to be found in the 
official history of the Bengal Sepoy Army by. Lieutenant (now Major) F. G. 
Cardew, and not one in ten thousand of those who pass through Rewari 
junction on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway knows that it was 
once an important frontier cantonment for the East India Company's troops. 


It is now over ten years since | made a number of excursions through 
parts of the Gurgaon and Rohtak districts in the Eastern Punjab, the country 
of the Jats, Jadubans Ahirs and Ranghars ; and since these are fighting classes, 
I met many bemedalled veterans on my way. Setting forth one morning 
in search of blackbuck, I was surprised on nearing the village of Barhawas, 
just south of Rewari, to come across a small cemetery with some twenty 
whitewashed tombs in a good state of repair. Dismounting from my camel, 
l inspected each grave closely, to find that not a single inscription remained. 
The only other traces of the former cantonment were two small but massively- 
built magazines, which were still in use as dwellings. | made a few inquiries 
locally and came to the conclusion that the cantonment had possibly been 
occupied about the time of the Maratha War of 1803 and had perhaps been 
abandoned in 1825 after the fall of the fortress of Bhurtpore (Bharatpur). - 


I did not follow the matter further till this year, when it occurred to me 
that research, coupled with more local inquiry, might produce some definite 
knowledge of the old cantonment and of the soldiers who had once made 
it their home. These new inquiries proved more fruitful than ten years ago, 
owing to the energy and kindness of a valued correspondent in Rewari. As 
to the cemeteries, there are actually three, not one only. The largest of these, 
that which I saw originally, contains seventeen tombs: another, in a neighbour- 
ing village, has nine: and there is one solitary grave, of which more later. 
In none have any inscriptions survived. The former cantonment land is: 
now divided into six fields which are known to this day by names which have 
persisted through. the century and more since the troops departed. These 
names may be rendered in English as :— 

1. Ball sahib's bungalow 
2. "Odan' sahib’s bungalow 
3. The cantonment boundary 





° This paper is based, by kind permission of the Editor, on a note which appeared in 
the Statesman of Calcutta. 
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4 The butchery 
5. The butts 


6. The cantonment mosque 


whilst the isolated grave aforesaid is spoken of by the local cultivators as 
that of "Jacob sahib’s dog”. 

Here were some tangible clues. Three names of officers were given, 
though one of them seemed distorted and difficult of identification ; and 
neither Ball nor Jacob are uncommon names in India's military annals. То 
follow these up was however made a comparatively easy task by recourse 
to the invaluable published list of officers of the Bengal Army commissioned 
up to the year 1834, complied by Major V. C. P. Hodson. On turning to 
this, I found that there were only two officers—brothers—named Ball, and 
only two named Jacob, in the old Bengal Army during the whole period of 
its existence till 1834. This narrowed the issues to a considerable extent. 


In taking the matter of identification further, I had the assistance of 
Major Hodson himself, as well as that of Sir Evan Cotton, an inestimable 
advantage. The conclusions arrived at are as follows. Regarding ‘Ball 
sahib” there can be no doubt. This was Lieutenant-Colonel George Ball, a 
* distinguished officer who finds а place in the Dictionary of Indian Biography, 
and who is known to have been at Rewari on at least two occasions. He 
was commanding 1/8: Bengal Native Infantry there in 1806; and in 1809 
he commanded the force which undertook the settlement of Hariana and 
attacked and captured Bhiwani, about fifty miles N. W. of Rewari and now 
on the railway to Fazilka. At the termination of these operations he returned 
with his battalion (he now commanded the 2/6th Bengal Native Infantry) to 


Rewari. 


From General Orders by the Vice-president in Council, dated 18th 
November 1809, we find that amongst the loyal addresses submitted by officers 
on the Bengal establishment, in consequence of the mutiny of Madras officers, 
there was one "from Lieut. Colonel Ball and officers at Rewarrie, Goorgawan 


and Delhi”. 


Both the Jacobs served at Rewari, John Jacob with the 2/23rd B. N. I. 
in 1809 after he too had taken part in the Hariana expedition, and Vickers 
Jacob who was there with the 2/3rd В. N. I. in 1812. The identity of ‘‘“Odan 
sahib” is not however such an easy matter to establish ; but the only officer 
killed in the action of Bhiwani was a Lieutenant Stephen O'Brien of the 1/22nd 
Bengal Native Infantry (now—1932—the Ist Battalion of the 9th Jat Regiment). 
His regiment also took its turn in the garrisoning of Rewari in 1809, and it 
is not improbable that he was Һе "Odan" whose name is still borne by а 
village field. A possible alternative is Lieutenant-Colone! Hugh O’Donell 
(1785-1837) of the 13th B. N. L, who was adjutant of the 1/7th B. N. I. (as the 
13th was then designated) from 1813 to 1820, during part of which period, 
late in 1817, the corps was quartered at Rewari. 

Who lie in the nameless graves is also not an easy question to answer 
fully. Not only officers but the serjeant-majors, quartermaster-serjeants, and 
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Christian drummers and musicians of sepoy battalions, and their families, 
may have been buried there. It is known that some officers’ wives were at 
Rewari (G. O. C. C., 6 May 1815). Four deaths at Rewari have so far been 


traced :— 


Lieutenant Richard Kennaway, 10th В. М. L, died 30 May 1807. 


Assistant Surgeon Archibald Armstrong, 6th B. N. 1., died 28 November 
1810. 


Lieut.-Col. Bolton Mainwaring, 2/ 16th В. N. L, died 18 Sept. 1816. 


Lieutenant John Francis Appach, 1/28th В. М. L, died 29 December 
1818. 


The remainder must for the present rest uncertain, though they may yet 
be traced. 


At the outbreak of the Pindari War, the Reserve Division of the Grand 
Army was directed to assemble at Delhi on the 20th October 1817 and to 
march to Rewari. The objects of this division were (a) to control Amir Khan's 
movements, (b) to intercept any Pindaris who might retreat by the north-west, 
and (c) to support the Rajput states. The force was composed of the following 
units : 


4th Brigade of Cavalry 
2nd Regt. Bengal Native Cavalry 
2 risalas Skinner's Horse 


7th Brigade of Infantry 
-H.M’s. 67th Foot 
2/5th Bengal Native Infantry 
1 /6th Py 53 m 


8th Brigade of Infantry 
2/7th, 1/28, and 2/19th Bengal Native Infantry 


Sirmoor Battalion 


The Division left Rewari on the 27th November 1817 for Jaipur. by way of 
Shahjahanpur and Narayanpur, and arrived at its destination on the lOth 
December. It can only have remained a few days at Rewari; but must have 
been by far the largest force which was ever at that station at one time. 
The 67th Foot (now 2nd Bn. Hampshire Regiment) was probably the only 
King's regiment which ever visited the place in John Company's days. 


A tentative list of the regiments stationed at Rewari is given below. 
The garrison seems to have varied in strength from time to time, its minimum 
being perhaps a wing of one of the corps whose headquarters was at Delhi, 
and its maximum extending to whole battalions in times of disturbance on 
the frontier. 


1806. 1/8h B. М.І. . ; ? Left at end of 1807. 
2/22nd ; А Y 
2/ 10th a $ ; ? Left in 1810. 


i 
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1809, 1/10th P : . Some companies of the regiment took part 
in the Hariana expedition. 
2/6th . А ; Arrived Oct. 1809 after having taken part 
. in the Hariana expedition. ? Left at end 
of 1811. 
1/22nd à Я В Now 1/9 Jat Regiment. Rewari only. 
2/24th . : ; Took part in Hariana expedition. 
ye с к. 
1810. 1/13th Р | ; Rewari only. 
2/Ist « А : > Delhi & Rewari. 
1/26th Р ` . Delhi & Rewari. 
1811. 2/10th : . | Delhi & Rewari. 
1 / 15% i А А ' 
1812. 2/3rd : : я Rewari only. 
2/26th Р А А Delhi & Rewari. 
1815. 1/27th А А . Delhi & Rewari. 
1816 
-18. 1/5th : ; ; Rewari only. 
2/ 16th Р oh Rewari only, 1816-7. 
1/7th Р . ы Rewari only, arrived Dec. 1817. 
1/6th e 4 А Rewari only, 1817-8: formed part of Reserve 
Division of the Grand Army. 
1/28th . > n Rewari only, Dec. 1817. 
1818 
-19, 2/29th Я А , Rewari only, June 1818 to 1819. Took part 
- in operations against Bhattis of Hariana. 
2/2nd : А : c. 1818-9. 


. From these data, incomplete as they are, we may conclude that the canton- 
ment was first occupied when Lord Lake drove Holkar across the Punjab 
frontier, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Rewari, at the end of 1805; 
and was abandoned about 1819 after the conclusion of peace with the 
Marathas. The troops then seem to have been transferred to Gurgaon, which 
was perhaps then first established as a permanent military station, for the 
1/6th B. N. I. are shown as being there in 1819-20 and the 2/6th B. N.I. in 
1822. In the second decade of the nineteenth century, just as the Company's 
troops held Karnal to the north of Delhi, so Rewari, Hansi and Sirsa were 
the stations facing the Sikh dominions to the southward, on what was then 
known as the "Delhi and Rewari Frontier." Another function of the troops 
at Rewari was to overawe the turbulent Bhattis of Hariana. 

The foregoing illustrates the historical value and reliability of village 
tradition in India, and its enduring nature. True, such tradition needs to be 
checked from independent sources before it can be accepted as correct ; and 
it is certainly capricious, for who can say why "Jacob sahib's dog” should 
have been handed down to posterity when his master, home and regiment 
are alike forgotten, Poor dog, his day is done, but it is pleasant to suppose 
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that the hound was renowned for his prowess in the chase or for his engaging 
and friendly nature. That we shall never know now, but the fact remains 
that by the preservation of his memory we are enabled to rescue from the 
past a fragment of the vanished armies of the Company Bahadur. 


Н. BULLOCK. 


Che Oldest Christian Tomb in Calcutta. 


PART from the fact that the Armenian Church of Nazareth, is the oldest 
place of Christian worship in Calcutta, having been built, on the old 
Armenian Cemetery, in 1724, by Agah Nazar, it contains, at the same time, 
the oldest Christian grave in the city, much older than the grave of Job 
Charnock, the Founder of Calcutta, in the ‘‘Charnock Mausoleum” in the 
Churchyard of St. John’s—the old cathedral built likewise on the old English 


Cemetery. 


This antique grave, over which Time has rolled on its ceaseless course 
for 300 years, was discovered by the writer of these lines, in August 1694, 
under the following circumstances. 


The Bengal Government were then compiling a "List of Ancient Tombs 
and Monuments in Bengal, possessing historical and archeological interest’’, 
and I was requested to decipher and render into English all the important 
Armenian inscriptions which were to be found in the Armenian Churches at 
Calcutta, Dacca, Chinsurah and Saidabad, bearing dates anterior to the 
year 1800. 


Whilst engaged in this most fascinating work, 1 came across the oldest 
grave in this great city, with a granite tombstone, bearing an inscription of 
5 lines only, in ancient Armenian, and in a remarkably fair state of 
preservation, despite its great age and the ravages of the elements. 


| I immediately communicated the valuable, if not epoch-making discovery, 
to the late Professor C. R. Wilson, an antiquarian of great merit and repute 
in Calcutta at that time, and who had been commissioned by the Bengal 
Government to compile the List of ancient tombs and monuments for Bengal. 


The erudite antiquarian was sceptical at first and refused to believe that 
such an antique grave could possibly exist in Calcutta, since it bore a date 
which was 60 years before the foundation of Calcutta by Job Charnock in 
1690, but when he came and saw the tombstone, in situ, he became fully 
convinced that it was undoubtedly the oldest Christian grave in Calcutta. 
And as he was deeply interested in the early history of Calcutta, and had 
succeeded in locating the boundaries of the old Fort and the site of the 
Calcutta "Black Hole", he hailed the discovery with enthusiasm, as can be 
seen from an article which he published in the pages of the Calcutta 
“Englishman” of the 31st January 1895, under the caption of "Armenian 
Founders of Calcutta", from which the following is an extract :— 


“It is gratifying to learn that the efforts which have recently been made 
by various enquirers and in various ways to push back the history of Calcutta 
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to the remoter past, before the formation of the English Settlement under 
Job Charnock, have not been altogether without fruit. By slow degrees 
evidences are being accumulated which tend to connect Calcutta with earlier 
traders, and to prove that even before the building of Fort William, the place 
was not without importance. Among such evidences, one of the most 
striking is the discovery which has been recently made by Mr. M. J. Seth, 
an enthusiastic Armenian scholar, who, at the instance of Government, has 
translated a large number of the classical Armenian inscriptions in the 
churchyard of St. Nazareth, Calcutta. 


The earliest inscription runs as follows :— 


This is the tomb of REZABEEBEH, the wife of the late charitable 
SOOKIAS, who departed from this world to life eternal on the 21st 
day of Nakha in the year 15." 


That is on the [Ith July 1630. 


What a world of questions is suggested by this newly-found record! 
Why was this source of information never utilised before? 


Who was the ‘‘charitable Sookias" and how did his family came to be 
living in Calcutta sixty years before the advent of the English? Was there 
already an Armenian Settlement here? | 


Are the Armenians, after all, the Founders of the city? 


Upon these questions our early records do not cast much light, but they 
supply other equally important information about the Armenians ‘in Calcutta. 
If they do not enable us to decide whether there was an Armenian colony 
settled here before 1690, they show that it was through the Armenians that the 
English colony secured a footing in the country. If Job Charnock be the 
founder of Calcutta, the author of its privileges and early security, is the great 
Armenian merchant, Khojah Israel Sarhad. In a recent article, we mentioned 
this remarkable man as one of the embassy sent to Delhi in 1715 ; such a bare 
notice does but a scanty justice to the services which be rendered on that 
occasion, and not on that occasion only, but at a still earlier period, when the 
English were even more in need of help." 


It will be seen from the above that the learned Professor believed in the 
existence of an Armenian colony in Calcutta long before the advent of the 
British, who formed a settlement in Calcutta, under Job Charnock, in 1690. 


Prior to the discovery of the Armenian tombstone, the one covering the 
mortal remains of the reputed Founder of Calcutta in St. John's Churchyard, 
was considered to be the oldest in Calcutta. Job Charnock, according to the 
long inscription (in Latin) on his tombstone, died on the 10th day of January, 
(decimo die Januarii) 1692. A facsimile of the oldest inscription in Calcutta 
is given below for the information of antiquarian scholars, epigraphists and 
historical researchers. 
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The date of the inscription is 15; which accorditig to the Armenian era of 
Azaria, better known as’ the “‘Minor’’-or "Little" era, was started in 
1615 A. D. by the monk Azaria, and it ‘was in vogue amongst the Armenians 

` of Persia and the Armenian colonists i in India and the East up to the beginning 
of the 19th century.’ 


de cl exe 


‘+ MESROVB `J. SETH 


Some Soldiers of Fortune. 


VII. 


S stated in my first paper in this series, many conflicting accounts have 
been published regarding the marriage of George Thomas. 1 have 
endeavoured, in the present note, to dig down to a stratum of fact. My 
authorities for my statements are (a) two monumental inscriptions in the old 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Agra ; and (b) a copy of a register of baptisms 
and marriages kept by Father Gregory, a discalced Carmelite, who travelled 
all over Northern India between 1780 and 1790. The present register begins 
on 20th July 1781 ; and has been examined on my behalf by the Rev. Father 
Pius Lyons, O.C., Parish Priest of Sardhana, to whom, as well as to the 
Registrar of the Agra Archdiocese, I am greatly indebted for assistance. It 
was Father Gregory who baptised the Begam Samru at Agra on 7th May 1781, 
just prior to the beginning of the present register. 


A certified copy of the entry relating to George Thomas's marriage lies 
before me as | write. | shall set the extract out literatim, and will then give 
Father Lyons's interpretation and correction thereof :— 

Ego P. F. Gregorius a Ptne: Clita: Etus: Miss: Apus: in 
matrimonium collocavi Mariam habitantem in domo Rabinaldi ma 
valateroi cum Georgio Thoma Irlando, habito prius amborum 
certitudine de eorum statu libero necnon habito consensu coram 
testibus juxta mandatum sacrosancti Conc: Tridini: 


Batkapor 
die 27 Maii 1787. 


t 
! 
Ш 


ut supra ; 
Gregorius C. E. M. A. 
Franciscus Bapata + testis 
Nicolan de Раіѕуа + Testimontia (sic) 


It is to be noted that here, as elsewhere throughout the register, Father 
Gregory has taken considerable liberties with the orthography of proper names, 
which is understandable having regard to the cosmopolitan nature of his 
flock. Father Lyons's reconstruction of the above entry, with which | venture 
to concur, is as follows :— 

Ego P. F. Gregorius a Presentatione, Carmelita Excalceatus, 
Missionarius Apostolicus, in matrimonium collocavi Mariam habitantem 
in domo Reginaldi Walteri cum Georgio Thomas Hibernico, habita 
prius amborum certitudine de eorum statu libero, necnon habito 
amborum consensu coram testibus juxta mandatum Sacrosancti 
Concilii Tridentini. 

Batkapor E Gregorius, C. E., M.A. 

die 27 Maii 1787. : ut supra 
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Franciscus Baptista + testis 
Nicolaus de Paiva + testis 


5 
As to the identity of the George Thomas mentioned in this extract there 
can be no doubt. Three other main questions arise : 


(a) Where was “‘Batkapor’’? 
(b) Who was Reginald Walter? 
(c) Who was Mary? 


To: take these in order. "Batkapor", or "Batxapour" as it has been rendered 
elsewhere, may positively be identified with Badshahpur, which is 4% miles 
south of Gurgaon and about 27 miles from Delhi to the south-east. It was 
in the Begam Samru's jagir. 

As to the identification of Reginald Walter, Sombre himself, alias Walter 
Reinhard,! had a son by a Muslim woman,? previous to his union by Muslim 
rites with the Begam. This son was variously known as Aloysius Sombro: 
Aloysius Balthazar Reinhard: Louis Balthasar Reynaud (this the French 
version): and Nawab Zafaryab Khan or, later, Nawab Muzaffar-ud-Daula, 
his Muslim pseudonyms. But the name which he received at his baptism 
was Walter Balthasar Reinhard: he was christened at Agra on 7th May 1781 
by Father Gregory, at the very same ceremony by which the Begam herself 
was received into the Roman Catholic faith. The name Walter he had from 
his father ; and there is some ground for saying that Balthazar too was one 
of his father’s rightful names. (Sardhana and its Begam, 5th edn., Agra, 
' 1921, p. 31; and Blunt, Monumental Inscriptions in the U. P., p. 44, quoting 
Poilier who knew Sombre). Into the details of Aloysius Sombre's chequered 
career we need not enter here. He was buried in the old Roman Catholic 
cathedral at Agra ; and his epitaph, which 1 have recently transcribed, reads : 
Hic jacet corpus Aloisii Sombro alias Princeps Lafariabkhan (sic) obiit 
Sardhanae 30 Xbris 1802.5 


The next link in the chain is another entry from Father Gregory’s register : 


Ego idem qui supra baptizavi infantem unius mensis cum 
tredecim diebus natum, filium Aloysii Somer ex illegitime concubitu 
habitum, cui impositum fuit nomen Thomas Reginaldus Maria, 
sacrosanctis oleis unxi juxta ecclesiae mandatum. Patrini fuere 
Thomas Lequica (sic: the initial letter could be read as S, and the 


(1) The spelling Reinhard is preferred, since it appears both on Sombre's own tomb and 
also in the inscription in the old Roman Catholic Cathedral at Agra, which was probably set 
up in 1769 during his lifetime. 

(2) She is said to have become insane and to have survived till 1838, when she died 
in the same condition at Sardhana. 

(3) It has been stated that, by his marriage at Delhi on 26th May 1788 to Julia Anne, 
daughter of Captain Louis Anthony Lefevre, Aloysius Sombre had a son and a daughter named 
respectively Aloysius and Julia Anne; and further that "the son died before his father, on 
the 30th October 1802, and was buried in the old Catholic Church at Agra, as appears from the 
monumental inscription still existing." (Sardhana and its Begam, p. 41). But the inscription 
commemorating Aloysius Sombre is clearly that of the father and not the son since he is 
described as "Princeps Zafaryab Khan." 
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third as G or Q) Pakus (sic: the K might be a combination of 
two letters ; and Fr. Lyons suggest the reading "Gallus" which was 
often used elsewhere by Fr. Gregory) et Barbara Deveril quae in 
loco sui Valpurgam sic fecit. Delhi die 2 Februarii 1784. P. F. 
Gregorius a Pr. С, E. М. A. 


The third link is found in the epitaph of this infant, who lies immediately 
beside his reputed father in the old Cathedral : 


Hic requiescit corpus illic angelice vivit spiritus Thomae Reginaldi . 
Mariae Walteri natus Delhy 23 Xbris 1783 mortuus Batxapovr 16 Mai 
translatus Agrae 22 Juni aerae vulgaris 1784 . . . . са repozao os 
ossos de Tomas Rainaldo Maria Walterio. 


What was the connexion between Thomas Reginald Mary Walter, 
illegitimate son of Aloysius Sombre, born in 1783; and Reginald Walter, in 
whose house at Badshahpur the girl Maria was living at the time of her 
marriage in 1787 to George Thomas? | cannot at present give an answer 
to this question. 1 hazard a suggestion, which I admit is but pure conjecture, 
that Reginald Walter may have been a son of Sombre himself, Walter 
Reinhard. The names are not dissimilar: the dates are capable of reconcilia- 
tion: and if Sombre’s son gave_his illegitimate son the surname of Walter, 
I see no reason why Sombre himself might not have done the same. 


To the last and perhaps the most interesting question arising out of the 
record of George Thomas's marriage—who was his wife Mary?—no answer 
can yet be given. "The record of her marriage neither proves or disproves 
the old tradition that she was “а young lady of French extraction, óne of 
the Begam's chief maids of honour," who brought with her a considerable 
dowry. A که‎ 


УШ 
CAPTAIN ROBERT -WALTER DUBIGNON 


OBERT Walter Dubignon, or Dubignon de Talbot, was rather an elusive 
person. His father, according to a family tradition, was one Philipped 
Emile Dubignon de Talbot, an officer in the household of Louis XVI of 
France, who made his way as an emigré to Scotland in 1796 and found refuge 
with the Troup family of Nairn. He returned to France in 1807 and left in 
1810 for India. He is then stated to have joined the Sikh service, though no 
mention of him is to be foünd in the works of Messrs. Grey and Garrett or 
any other writers known to me who have dealt with the European military 
adventurers in the Punjab. The omission may be significant, but it is to be 
noted that if Dubignon de Talbot came to the Punjab in or soon after 1810, 
his arrival was extremely opportune. For it is generally agreed that it was 
in 1809 that Ranjit Singh took the final decision to raise an army disciplined 
in European fashion, and that early in that year he took the first European 
soldier, one Price by name, into his service. Nevertheless Ranjit Singh is 
not usually considered to have employed any European officers—as distin- 
guished from artillerymen of lower ranks—till 1822. Dubignon de Talbot is 
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stated to have employed Ventura as his confidential military secretary ; to 
have been approached by the French Government with a view to his becoming 
their agent at the Moghal Court of Delhi—which post he refused but placed 
Ventura in such a position that the latter could attend at Delhi when necessary ; 
and to have committed suicide in 1838, | do not know where. 


Brief biographical sketches of his son, Robert Walter Dubignon, have 
appeared in the late С. W. De Rhé-Philipe's Biographical Notices of Military 
Officers and others mentioned in Inscriptions on Tombs and Monuments in the 
Punjab (Lahore, Government Press, 1912), and in Messrs. Grey and Garrett's 
European Adventurers in Northern India (Lahore, Government Press, 1929). 
According to his epitaph and to family tradition, he was born in France in 
1809 ; and Mr. Grey adds that he came to India by way of Mauritius in 1830. 
His grandson tells me that he had passed through the military college at 
Toulon and had received a lieutenancy therefrom ; and that he came to India 
in search of his father. He found his way to Agra, and thence to Sardhana 
under the aegis of Father Julius Caesar (Monsignor Scotti), the Begam Samru's 
personal chaplain. There he is said to have set various officers in the Begam's 
service who had formerly served under his father, and he doubtless also came 
into contact with John Rose Troup, son of the family which had given his 
father a home a quarter of a century before in Scotland, who entered the 
Sardhana service in 183]. Having credentials with him also, he at once found 
employment, and it was not long before he was advanced to the command 
of the Begam’s own bodyguard. 


On 2nd January 1835 he married at Sardhana a lady whose name is given 
as Helen or Ellen Moses. Her sister, Anna by name, married at Ludhiana 
about 1825 General Ventura of the Sikh service, whose connexion with the 
Dubignons has already been mentioned. The sisters are stated by Mr. Grey 
to have been Armenians: their identity will be discussed hereafter. Not long 
afterwards, on the Begam’s death in January 1836, Dubignon left Sardhana 
and went with Ventura, who had promised to secure him service with the 
Sikhs, to Lahore ; but nothing came of this, although before he left Sardhana 
he had executed a contract promising him a starting salary of £400 a year 
in the Sikh army, and had apparently had the deed witnessed by the Begam's 
heir David Ochterlony Dyce-Sombre. Disappointed in his hopes of a military 
appointment, he remained in Lahore till 1843 as a private trader in shawls 
(then a most popular commodity) and other Kashmir goods, with the exception 
of a short interval in 1839 when he was employed with the Indus Flotilla 
Company. On leaving Lahore in 1843 he went to Calcutta for a time ; but 
returned to Ludhiana in the Punjab and set up in business there once more. 
His wife died at that place on 4th October 1850, aged 38 years, and is buried 
near her sister Madame Ventura. 

In the archives of the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Agra | have traced 
the entry of the baptism on l6th June 1844; of Joanna, born 2nd September 
1843, daughter of Robert Walter Dubignon -ex Laborde in Gallia and Helen 
Moses. Outside the same Cathedral, too, is the tomb of Miss Anna Dubignon, 
who died on 15th January 1876 aged 26 years: she was very probably another 
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daughter of the same parents. Robert Walter Dubignon wes survived by 
one son (to whose son Mr. J. M. Dubignon of Gaya Ї am much indebted for 
assistance) and two daughters (4). 


It remains to identify Madamé Dubignon. In Mr. Mesrovb Seth's 
Armenians in Agra and Gwalior (Calcutta, 1930: reprinted from Bengal: 
Past & Present; vol. XXXIX, part I) it is stated that the only surviving 
daughter of Major John Jacob of Scindia's service married a Frenchman named 
Debeneau of Sardhana. I have the authority of Mr. John Michael Reghelini, 
great-nephew of Major John Jacob, for stating that the name of the Major's 
son-in-law was in fact Dubignon: Mr. J. M. Dubignon confirms this. Since 
the Jacobs were Armenians by race, there can I think be no doubt that 
Madame Dubignon was a daughter of Scindia's officer. Major John Jacob's 
tombstone is recorded therein to have been erected by his widow and daughter, 
which infers that he was survived by one daughter only, We have seen that 
Madame Dubignon died in 1850, thus predeceasing her father who was killed 
during the Mutiny at Agra in 1857. Madame Ventura, her sister, lived much 
longer. After the General’s death in France in 1858, his widow returned to 
India; and died at Luddhiana on [0th July 1875, aged 70 years. There 
can be no doubt that she is the daughter who is mentioned in her father’s 
epitaph. The only further point which may appear to need explanation is 
the name of Moses which is said by De Rhé-Philipe to have been borne by 
the sisters. The fact is that Moses was not a surname at all: Madame 
Dubignon's name is given in her epitaph as "Ellen Moses, the beloved wife of 
R. W. Dubignon," which bears this out. 


There is little to add regarding Captain Dubignon. He died at Ludhiana 
in 1867 or 1868, the former date appearing in his epitaph and the latter being. 
given by Messrs Grey and Garrett. Colonel Alexander Gardner, the accuracy 
of whose biography (Soldier and Traveller: Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, 
ed. Major Hugh Pearse, Blackwood, 1898) has been thoroughly discredited 
by Messrs Grey and Garrett, is the only source for the statement that Dubignon 
ever entered the Sikh service ; and we attach no importance to the assertion. 
His career provides one more example of the way the free-lance families 
were linked together by intermarriage: he was connected thus with Ventura, 
with the Jacobs of Gwalior, and through the latter with Major Antonio 
Reghelini, architect of the Sardhana Cathedral. By two generations of friend- 
ship he was also linked with ‘‘Major-General’’ John Rose Troup, and through 
the latter’s wife with Colonel С. A. О, Dyce and with the notorious Sombre 
himself. 


IX 
COLONEL E. PEDRON 


Bishop Heber, writing in his journal at Agra in January 1825 of the local 
Indian Christian padre's flock, says that several of the latter were “‘elderly 
persons, who had been in the Maratha service in Perron’s time, of European 








ё (4) In 1841 опе W, Dubignou (sic) was at Bilaspur factory, Aligarh. 
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extraction, but who knew no language but Hindustani, and were very glad 
to have religious instruction afforded to them in that language." .Мапу of 
them, he added, attended the Church of England ; but others "are zealous 
Roman Catholics and adhere closely to the Priest of Agra.” 


The Bishop goes on to say that "one of these Indo-Europeans is an old 
Colonel of French extraction, but completely Indian in colour, dress, language 
and ideas. He is rich, and has a large family of daughters, two or three of 
whom-he has married rather advantageously to some of the wealthy country- 
born English. But no man is allowed to see any of these young ladies until 
he has had his offer accepted by the father, and.till it is perfectly understood 
that he is pledged to marry one of them. He is then introduced behind the 
purdahs of the zenana, and allowed to take his choice. The poor girls, of 
course, are never once consulted in the transaction." 


To identify this old Colonel is not easy ; but by a process of elimination 
it seems beyond doubt that it must have been Colonel Pedron. The 
number of his daughters I have not -been able to ascertain—perhaps 
they were literally innumerable !|—but as he had no less than nine sons, we 
may perhaps assume that he had about twenty children in all. Since the 
late Herbert Eastwick Compton's European Military Adventurers in Hindustan 
(1893) throws no light on Pedron's fate after he was taken prisoner by the 
British in 1803, it may be of interest to summarise the little we know of him. 


E. Pedron, who must not be confused with Scindia’s commander-in-chief 
Pierre Cuillier Perron or with the Nizam's general Jean Henri Piron, is stated 
to have been borne at Hennebon, near L'Orient in France. He served in 
1760 in the corps of fugitive Frenchmen which traversed Upper India for 
several years under the command of the celebrated Franco-Scot, Law of 
Lauriston ; and he could have had no better initiation to a life of adventure. 
Pedron seems to have left the corps before its final breaking-up in 1761, and 
to have entered the service of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh at Lucknow or 
Fyzabad. At this time the foreign contingent in the Oudh service was under 
the command of another able and notable Frenchman, . Colonel Jean Baptiste 
Joseph Gentil ; and here Pedron remained till, in 1775, Shuja-ud-daula died 


and the British compelled his successor to dismiss his French mercenaries. 


Pedron is then said to have entered the Berar service ; but, as Compton 
notes, here we have “а great blank in his life," and it is not till 1790 that 
we hear of him again. In that year he entered ‘De Boigne's famous First 
Brigade in Scindia's service as a lieutenant, was posted to Muttra, and soon 
. afterwards purchased his majority. In 1795 he received command of the 
Third Brigade, and seems to have remained in this post for some years. In 
1799 he was engaged in the siege of Delhi: in 1800 Һе raised the Fourth 
‘Brigade. In 1801 he was dispatched with eight battalions to attack a Maratha 
leader in Bundelkhand, but seems to have displayed no particular eagerness 
to get grips with his adversary: finally Perron himself came down іп -May 
and inflicted a decisive defeat on the enemy. 


His next move was to the region of Hansi and Hissar, to take part in the 
operations against George Thomas, in which Pedron’s activities were even- 
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tually crowned with success. Making over the command to another French- 
man, he retired to Aligarh to reorganise his brigade, and there he remained 
eighteen months. When war with the British broke out in 1803, the old 
Colonel held the fortress of Aligarh with two thousand infantry. Lake marched 
upon him and summoned him to surrender : Perron on the other hand enjoined 
stout resistence. The old man was wavering, and his own troops deposed 
and confined him, entrusting the command to a Rajput. Lake stormed and 
carried Aligarh on the 4th September, and an English officer. Thorn, who 
was present, describes Pedron as ` ап elderly man, clad in а green jacket, 
with gold lace and epaulettes’’—rather a pathetic picture. 


Here, as a prisoner of the British, the history-books leave Pedron. But 
recent research permits us to add a little regarding him and his family. On 
a tomb іп the old cemetery of the Jesuit Fathers at Agra, where so many 
free-lances sleep, we may read that his wife Catherine daughter of General 
Perron died in 1818 at the age of thirty-three. She may not have been his 
first wife, of course, and in any event must have been many years his junior, 
for the accepted story as given above is that he began his soldering in India 
in 1760. Were he only twenty years old then, he must have been sixty-three 
when he fell into the hands of the British. He died at Koil near Aligarh on 
9th December 1819. 

The same epitaph also commemorates his ninth and youngest son, Lewis, 
who died in 1834, aged 27. The tombstone was erected by Lewis's sister 
Mrs. Mary Ann Ross, second wife of Daniel Ross, Assistant Commissary of 
Ordnance. She died on 10th September 1872, aged 67 (?) years and two months. 
Daniel Rose's first wife had died in 1829. Another of the old Colonel's 
daughters, Madelane, died unmarried in 1864 aged 68. The military tradition 
of the family seems to have been carried by A. Pedron, who was appointed a 
"local" cornet in the famous Skinner’s Horse in 1819 but died two years later. | 
He was almost certainly one of the Colonel's sons, but I have not been able to. 
establish the fact definitely. 

Another of Pedron's sons must have been Francis Pedron of Jaipur, ide 
daughter Sophia was married at Agra, at the age of 16, to Lieutenant Thomas 
Alexander of the Jaipur service, on 23rd May 1859. In 1863 (17th February) 
Mary Pedron, aged 15, another daughter of Francis, was married at Agra to 
Paul Munro, a clerk of Gwalior. Emmanuel Pedron, who married Barbara — , 
and whose daughter Carlotta or Caroline married Ignatius Bourbon, was almost 
certainly another son of the Colonel's. A fifth son, C. Pedron, seems to have 
settled at Agra, where his daughter Juliana, aged 28, was married on 30th April 
1863 to John Lasua, aged 30, agent, son of F. Lewis (sic). 


It is not improbable that there are many descendants of the family in 
India today, but I have not come across any. A correspondent in Agra, 
himself descended from two famous free-lances, tells me that the last of the 
Pedrons died some fifteen years ago. Be that as it may, old Pedron deserves 
to be remembered, for few men had as long and roving a career in the East 
as his. 


Capt. H. BULLOCK. 


А Link mith Oly Calcutta. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE BOILEAUS 


(Reproduced, by permission, from the ‘‘Statesman’’) 


LINK with old Calcutta has been snapped by the death at Hove on 
January 10 of Miss Sarah Ann Boileau, at the age of ninety-three. 
Her father, Thomas Ebenezer John Boileau (1796-1853), was, it is true, 
a member of the Madras Civil Service from 1815 to 1851, and Judge of 
Guntur in the Northern Circars; but he was born in Calcutta, and both his 
parents, Thomas Boileau the elder (1754-1806) and his wife Leah Jessop, 
were well-known personages in the City of Palaces a century and a quarter 
ago. Thomas Boileau was one of the sons of Simeon Boileau of Dublin ; 
and was admitted as an attorney of the Supreme Court at Fort William in 
Bengal on October 23, 1780. Strangely enough, William Hickey does not 
mention him in his Memoirs, although he indulges in uncomplimentary 
references to other members of the profession of which he was himself a 
member, but he seems to have prospered, for we find him acting as under- 
sheriff to Herbert Harris in 1781—an office which Hickey filled no less than 
eight times between the years 1784 and 1807, and which he describes as 
a position of considerable emolument. 


A SHERIFF'S FEES 


The Deputy, he says, being generally a person patronized by the 
particular Judge who nominated the Sheriff, it was stipulated that the 
Sheriff should divide the profits of his term of office equally with his Deputy. 
These profits were large ; in the days of Sir Elijah Impey, a Sheriff was 
known at the end of his year to clear in fees a lakh and thirty thousand 
rupees, "nearly equal to seven thousand pounds sterling." 

It does not appear that Boileau acted again as Deputy Sheriff. Once he 
was a churchwarden of St. John’s Church in 1797 and in 1799 he was 
appointed one of the four Justices of the Peace whose function it was to 
administer the municipal affairs of Calcutta.. These justices first came into 
existence in February 1794; and a certain Ebenezer Jessup or Jessop, was 
one of them. 


AN UNUSUAL CORONER 


Jessop had a remarkable career. He died in Calcutta on April 10, 1814 
at the age of seventy-four, and the announcement in the Calcutta Gazette 
informs us that he was "formerly colonel of a provincial battalion of 
Loyalists in the American war, the event of which deprived him of a large 
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hereditary property," which was situated near Albany "in the Province of 
New York." In 1791 he found his way to Bengal with his family, and in 
the following January was appointed by Lord Cornwallis to be Coroner of 
Calcutta, "vice Mr. Gilbert Hall, proceeded to Bombay." Three years 
later, as we have seen, he was:nominated to the Office of Justice of the Peace, 
and was awarded a pension by the East India Company. (It may be inter 
jected here that two sons of Benedict Arnold, the American General who 
came over to the British served in the Bengal Army and were each of them 
in receipt of a pension of £100 a-year.) 


Thomas Boileau married Leah Jessop in 1796, and became the father 
of four sons; the eldest, Thomas Ebenezer John, of the Madras Civil Service, 
has already come under notice, the second practised at the Chancery Bar 
in London, and the two younger became major-generals in the Bengal 
Engineers. Although Boileau's connexion with Calcutta began in ‘1780, 
he saw and conversed with Mrs. Carey, "the last survivor of the unfortunate 
persons imprisoned in the Black Hole" in June, 1756. A record in ‘his 
handwriting of a visit paid by him to this lady on August 13, 1799, may be 
seen at the Victoria Memorial Hall. ‘It was written by him on the fly-leaf of 
his copy of Holwell's "India Tracts.” Mrs. Carey died eighteen months 
later (on March 28, 1801) at the age of sixty. 


A MARRYING FAMILY 


After Thomas -Boileau’s death in Calcutta on June ı11, 1806, ‘his widow 
went-to:England. Joseph:Farington the diarist dined on April 3, 11814 with 
his old friend Lestock Wilson (a ‘ship's husband” or charterer of vessels 
to the Éast India Company) and there met "Mrs. Boileau, widow of a 
brother of Mrs. Wilson, who died ‘at Calcutta." At an earlier date 
(February 24, 1805) he recorded that "no less than 12 persons, relatives 
of Mrs. Wilson from Iréland, had been sent to India, namely, 9 young 
women and 2 boys," and that "the women were all married, and.some of 
them to great fortunes." Mrs. Wilson herself was married at Madras in 
1780 to Lestock Wilson, who was then Chief Officer of the York Indiaman. 
She was evidently staying with her brother John Peter Boileau (1747-1 837) 
who had gone out to India with his relative General John Caillaud (1724- 
11812) who was commander-in-chief at Madras in 1766-1767: he served in 
the Madras Civil Service from 1766 to 1790 and then married an heiress, 
with the result that his son John Peter the second (1794-1819), was created 
a baronet in 1838. It would need a volume to follow up the ‘history in 
India of the Boileaus and their connexions. But it may Ье of interest to 
trace the career of the “9 young women." Two of Mrs. Wilson's sisters, 
Anne and Frances, joined their brother Thomas in Bengal Anne was 
married at Chittagong on "May 19, 1791, to John’ Reid (died at Meerut in 
1810), a surgeon :on the Bengal establishment -who "gave up -promotion 
“to remain.at:Delhi?" 

Of the Reid sons, the eldest, ‘Lestock ‘Robert -Reid (1799-1878), -was 
in ‘the Bombay Civil ‘Service from -1817 to -1850 and -was -a -member -of 
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Council at that Presidency : the other two were in the Bengal Army. The 
younger died at Barrackpore in 1876, holding the rank of lieut.-general : 
the daughter married George Mercer (1772-1853) who was for some years 
in the marine service and subsequently an indigo manufacturer near Benares. 
Frances Boileau was married at Calcutta on December I, 1791, to John Lear 
Chauvet, a "senior merchant" in the Company's service, who died at Arrah 
іп 1794 : she then married in 1796 Abraham Franco, a merchant of Benares 
who was, according to Farington, "a relative of the Jew family here" (in 
London). He died, "and she being without property and having two sons 
by him, a subscription was made in India for the support which made up 
about £400 a year." Both the sons obtained writerships through the 
influence of their relatives : George Fleming Franco served in Bengal from 
1817 to 1852, and died in 1870, while Francis Franco who was posted to 
Bombay, died at sea in 1821 on his way out. 


ONE OF SEVENTEEN 


We next come to Henrietta Boileau, one of the seventeen children of 
Mrs. Wilson's brother, Solomon Boileau, cashier of the Dublin Bank. She 
was married at Burdwan on September 24, 1794 to Samuel Davis (1761- 
1819) the artist civilian whose collection of drawings was bequeathed to 
the Victoria Memorial Hall by Sir Leicester Paul Beaufort (1853-1926) of 
South Africa, who was the son of one of Samuel Davis's grand-daughters 
and likewise a grandson of Mrs. Wilson's daughter Alicia and had two uncles 
in the Bengal Civil Service, Francis Lestock Beaufort (d. 1879) B.C.S. 1837- 
1876 and William Morris Beaufort (d. 1911) B.C.S. 1841-1871. Davis 
was the host at Bhagalpur of Thomas Daniell and his nephew William : 
and when judge at Benares in 1799, defended the narrow stairway of 
Nandeswar House with a running footman's pike against the attack of Wazir 
Ali, on the occasion of the murder of the Resident, George Frederick Cherry, 
another artist-civilian. He started life in India as an ensign in the Company's 
Engineers and aide-de-camp to Sir Eyre Coote, received a writership in 1783 
and retired in 1806, being then Accountant-General at Calcutta. In 1810 
he was elected a Director of the East India Company and remained in office 
until his death in 1816. His widow used to keep the pike in a corner of 
her drawing-room in Portland Place, and Mountstuart Elphinstone, who was 
a young assistant at Benares at the time and narrowly escaped the fate of 
Cherry, relates that he used to come and "'do poojah" to it on the anniversary 
of the defence. 


A PROLIFIC DYNASTY 


It would require another volume to relate the fortunes of the Anglo- 
Indian dynasty founded by Samuel and Henrietta Davis. Suffice it to say 
that two sons had short-lived careers in the Bengal Civil Service and that 
the daughter of one of them (Lestock Francis Davis) married Dr. George 


Paton (1812-1889), Director-General of the Post Offices of India. Another 
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‚воп John Francis Davis (1795-1890) went to Canton in the China service 
of the Company, became Governor of Hong Kong and Minister at Peking, 
and was created a baronet. Of the daughters one married Admiral John 
Rivett-Carnac, and their son John Henry Rivett-Carnac (1838-1923) was 
in the Bengal Civil Service from 1858 to 1894 and married a daughter of 
Sir Henry Marion Durand. Another daughter married in 1826 Sir Henry 
Willcock (1788-1858) of the Madras Cavalry, who was a Director of the 
Company from 1838 to 1858 and Chairman in 1845 : they had two sons 
in the Bengal Civil Service, Henry Dundas Willcock (1830-1903) B.C.S. 
1853-1885, and George Boileau Willcock, B.C.S. 1854-1866. A third 
daughter maried the Rev. John Edward Lockwood, Rector of Kingham, 
the Oxfordshire village in which Davis had а country house and where he 
is commemorated by a window in the church : from them are descended 
four Lockwoods who served in India. A fourth married John Edwards 
Lyall, Advocate-General of Bengal and son of George Lyall, Director of 
the Company from 1830 to 1850 and Chairman in 1841 : he died of cholera 
at Barrackpore in 1845. Lastly, the child of a fifth daughter married 
Alexander Shank, a Bengal Civilian (1829-1857) who was the son of 
Henry Shank of the Bombay Civil Service (1795-1822), another Director 
(1831-1853) and Anna Maria Rivett-Carnac, the sister of the Admiral and 


also of Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Governor of Bombay. 


HUSBANDS FOR ALL 


We have now accounted for three of the “9 young woemen." The 
remaining six were sisters—daughters of Anne Charlotte Boileau, the sister 
of Henrietta Davis, and Peter Friell, a London merchant. Henrietta Friell 
married Lieut.-General Duncan Macleod (1780-1856), the architect of the 
Palace at Murshidabad : their son Sir Donald Friell Macleod (1810-1872) 
became Lietu.-Governor of the Punjab, and the son of their daughter, 
Lieut.-General John James Macleod Innes, v.c. (1830-1907) was one of the 
heroes of the defence of the Lucknow Residency. Magdalen and Charlotte 
married Bengal civilians who were subsequently Directors of the Company : 
John Lumsden from 1807 to 1819 and Neil Benjamin Edmonstone from 1820 
to 1840 : three sons of the latter entered the Bengal Civil Service, and one 
of them, Sir George Frederick Edmonstone (1813-1864) was Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of the old N. W. P. from 1859 to 1863. Two more of the Friell sisters 
married into the Bengal ‘Civil Service ; Alicia to William Leycester and 
Rachel to Abraham Welland. The sixth sister, Elizabeth married in 1801 
as his second wife Col. Thomas Hawkins (1757-1818) of the Bengal 
Infantry. 


EVAN COTTON 


A Nate on the Garl of Benhigh's Дей 
to India in 1631. | 


Ра 


Т is interesting to record that the first English nobleman to visit the 
Emperor Shah Jehan was William Feilding, first Earl of Denbigh. 
He had held a number of responsible positions under James I, and perhaps 
his speedy elevation to the Earldom was due to his marriage with Susan, 
the sister of George Villiers who afterwards became the famous Duke of 
Buckingham ; their daughter married the first Duke of Hamilton. Denbigh 
had also gained considerable experience in the navy and was third in 
command of the fleet sent to relieve Rochelle. In 1630 he was despatched 
on a special mission to the East. King Charles I gave him letters of 
credentials (1) to the Shah of Persia and other Eastern potentates, more 
particularly to the Emperor Shah Jehan, through the influence of Nawab Asaf 
Khan, the most powerful nobleman of the Mughal Court. These letters, 
five in number, are preserved at Newnham Paddox, the home of the Feildings 
in Warwickshire: they are well illuminated and written on parchment, and 
bear the royal signature. І 
In Ыз letter addressed to Shah Jehan, King Charles reminded the Emperor 
of the Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to Jahangir and of the report he had 
brought back to England of the magnificence of the Mughal Court and of the 
hospitality shown to strangers, including English subjects. Knowing that 
Shah Jehan was extending the same courtesy, Charles recommended to him 
the Earl of Denbigh, who was exceedingly anxious to see for himself both the 
Emperor and his Court, and the King requested that a suitable welcome 
might be accorded him (2. The King showed such an interest in Denbigh's 
voyage that he asked the East India Company to provide accommodation for 
the Earl and his retinue on one of their ships. Denbigh sailed in the Mary, 
in January 1631, and arrived at Swally in November of the same year. Shortly 
afterwards he visited the Emperor at Burhanpur, where’ he was cordially 
received and entertained. It is said that Shah Jehan gave his distinguished 
visitor on his departure a present of Rs. 6,000. Denbigh returned to England 
in 1633 (3). 





(1) See р. 74 of Royalist Father and Roundhead Son, by Cecilia, Countess of Denbigh, 


Methuen and Co., Ltd., London, 1915. 
(2) See p. 75 of Royalist Father and Roundhead Son. The author has modernised the 


text of King Charle’s letter. " 
(3) See p. xviii of The English Factories in India 1630—1633, edited by Sir William Foster; 


Oxford, 1910. 
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His portrait by Vandyk represents him as standing under a palm tree, 
with an Indian boy at his side (4). Probably this was painted in memory 
of his visit to the East. The portrait once belonged to the Duke of Hamilton, 
but when the sale of the contents of Hamilton Palace took place the present 
Earl of Denbigh bought it at Christies, and it is now at Newnham Paddox. 
We are not aware of any further records regarding Lord Denbigh's visit to 
India. It would have been extremely interesting to read some of his impressions 
concerning his Eastern visits, especially to the Court of Shah Jehan. 


HARIHAR DAS. 





(4) See p. 78 of Royalist Father and Roundhead Son. The portrait is also reproduced in 
William Hedges' Diary and in Sir William Foster's book quoted above. 


Our Library Table. 


Indian Infantry colours: by Captain H. Bullock, (Bombay Times of India Press: 
Fifteen Shillings net). 


This is a companion volume to the work on "Indian Cavalry Standards" 
which we reviewed just a year ago (vol. XLI, pp. 82-83). It is marked by 
the same patient and intelligent research ; and although Captain Bullock 
modestly claims that his survey is intended to be representative rather than 
comprehensive, he has provided his readers with a mass of interesting 
information. He has, first of all, given in narrative form the result of his 
investigations into the early history of Indian Infantry Colours down to the 
year 178] when the first known regulations were issued. From that date to 
the present day, successive developments in design and use are set out. 
Special features are then discussed, such as the grant of honorary or extra 
colours and the forfeiture of colours for insubordination: and an account is 
given of the adventures of certain colours. Certain chapters—which are among 
the most valuable in the book—are added which deal with such distinctive 
units as the nine battalions of the "Company's Europeans", several of the 
Gurkha Rifle regiments which carried colours in the past, some of the sub- 
sidiary forces such as the Hyderabad contingent and the Punjab Frontier Force, 
and, lastly, the almost forgotten groups of "Low Caste Levies”. Finally, the 
fate is described of the colours of the Bengal regiments which mutinied or 


were disbanded between 1857 and 1861. 


We confess to have been particularly attracted by the story of the "Low 
Caste Levies” (pp. 58-61): and Capt. Bullock is to be congratulated upon 
rescuing it from oblivion. The name was given to eleven battalions which 
were raised in the United Provinces during the Mutiny (1). Three of these, 
the Cawnpore Moradabad and Kumaon Levies, were broken up at the 
re-organization of the Bengal Army in October 1861. The eight others— 
Allahabad, Fatehgarh, Mainpuri, Bareilly, Meerut, Agra, Aligarh, and 
Shahjahanpur—were incorporated as Bengal Infantry battalions and received 
the numbers 33 to 40. Only four of these, however, were officially described 
as "Low Caste Levies." These were the 33rd, 34th, 35th and 36th, and they 
were made up of Ahirs, Gujars, Chamars and Mehtas, with a sprinkling of 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Hindustani Mussulmans, and Sikhs. In the four others, 
the proportion of the higher castes was greater, but they also contained whole 
companies of low-caste men. Their career was short and uneventful. The 





(1) A similar experiment was tried during the great war, when the llith Mahars were 
raised on the Bombay side. Deccan and Konkan Mahars, drawn from the lowest stratum of 
Hindu. Society, formed at least half of the British force which achieved the Signal Victory 
of Corygaum (Koregaon) against the army of the Peshwa on January |, 1818. 
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34th, 35th, 36th and 37th regiments were disbanded in 1882: and their numbers 
were given in 1887 to various newly-raised Sikh and Dogra battalions. The 
33rd was reorganized in 1890 as a Punjabi Mussulman unit and the 38th, 
39th and 40th as Dogra, Garhwali, and Pathan battalions. Capt. Bullock gives 
an illustration of the Queen’s Colour of the 33rd (Allahabad Levy) which hangs 
` in the entrance hall of the Staff College at Quetta with both the colours of the 
34th (Fatehgarh): and there are other colours at Snowden, the Simla residence 
of the commander-in-chief. Fragments of the colours of the 38th and 39th 
appear also to have been discovered in the Museum of the Gun and Shell 
Factory at Cossipore. 

Capt. Bullock devotes an interesting chapter to Honorary Colours and 
distinctions. These were of various kinds. The fist award of honorary colours 
seems to have been made in connexion with the expedition to the Northern 
Circars in 1767-1770: but the three battalions so distinguished disappeared 
in 1857. The 20th Madras Infantry received a special colour in 178] bearing 
the Persian inscription "Hyder Ali, Sholinghur'' : it became the 80th Carnatic 
Infantry and was disbanded in 1921. The colour is in the Royal United 
Service Museum. We select a few other examples. After the fall of Seringa- 
patam in 1799 the three Bengal Volunteer battalions, which were formed in 
1800 into two regiments of the line were authorized to bear in the upper 
canton of their regimental colour an ''embroidered radiant star”. encircled 
with the words ‘““Bengal Volunteers." None of the four regiments into which 
the two were expanded in 1824, exist to-day: but the honorary colour of one 
of them (the pre-Mutiny 39th B. I.) hangs in all Saint's Cathedral, Allahabad, 
and is illustrated by Capt. Bullock (Plate XIV). Two cavalry regiments and 
seven infantry regiments were awarded honorary standards and colour for the 
capture of Delhi in 1803. The sole survivor is the old 31st В. I. (now the 
1/7th Rajput Regiment) which carries a third colour inscribed with the words 
"Lake" and ‘Victory’, and the date of the capture of Delhi. A similar 
honour was conferred upon H. M. 76th (Hindostan) Regiment and is retained 
by its successor, the 2nd battalion of the Duke of Wellington's Regiment. 
For its gallant service at the siege and storm of Delhi in 1857, the Sirmoor 
Battalion—still in existence as a Gurkha regiment—was permitted, although 
a rifle regiment to carry an additional honorary colour: but this was exchanged 
in 1863 for a silver truncheon presented by Queen Victoria. 

The Victoria Memorial Hall is the fortunate possessor of three colours 
which belonged to the Second Bengal Fusiliers and the Third Bengal 
Europeans. Of the parent battalion, the First Bengal Fusiliars (which fought 
in every engagement from Plassey in 1757 to Delhi in 1857), the first stand of 
colcurs of which any record exists is preserved in the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westmonster: and the second stand which was the last to be 
carried in the Company's service, was placed in Winchester Cathedral in 
1871. But several Indian Infantry colours have passed into private hands. 
Capt. Bullack tells us that as late as the eighteen nineties, the custom seems 
to have prevailed that when a new stand was presented the old colours were 
retained by the Colonel. Thus, the regimental colour carried by the First 
Bombay Europeans between 1820 and 1830 is in the possession of a lady in 
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London: Capt. Bullock gives an illustration of it (Plate IV). Again, when 
the 37th Madras Grenadiers were disbanded in 1882, the commandant. 
Colonel Claridge, was permitted to keep the colours, and when he died in 
1899 they were (as the inscription testifies) carried with him in his tomb at 
Ryde in the Isle of Wight. Others have found their way to the auction 
room. The Union flag from the upper portion of the regimental colour of 
the 14th Bengal Infantry (known as Escotten-Ka paltan from Capt. James 
Scotland who raised it at Jellasore in 1764) was sold at Sotheby’s in London 
in 1894 for £17-15-0, it had been captured at Lucknow in 1857 from a mutineer 
sepoy of the regiment by Capt. H. Scott of the 9th Lancers. 

The adventures of other colour during the Mutiny are described in 
Chapter IX. Some of these have already been published in Bengal: Past 
and Present (vol. xxxvii, pp. 53-56: vol. xxxvii, pp. 15-18) Five colours 
_ are in the Arsenal at Khatmandu—a remarkable fact which serves to illustrate 
the veneration with which even the mutinous sepoys regarded these emblems. 


We notice, by the way, that Capt. Bullock has overlooked the compre- 
hensive collection of colours of regiments of the Madras Army formed before 
1800 which was made at the suggestion of Lord and Lady Willingdon in 1920. 
These hang on the walls of the Banqueting Hall which adjoins Government 
House Madras. It is true that the colours are copies: but their historical value 
is undeniable. 


A word of praise must be given, in conclusion, to the admirably clear type 
in which the book has been printed, and also the excellence of the fourteen 
plates, one of which is in colour. The Times of India Press at Bombay has 
shown once again that there is absolutely no need to go outside India for 
first-class artistic work of this kind. 


= - EVAN COTTON 


The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni: by Muhammad Nazim, 
Ph.D. (Cambridge University Press: Fifteen Shillings net). 


In the course of this biography of the famous Sultan of Ghazni. Dr. 
Muhammad Nazim makes some interesting references to the Gates of the 
Temple at Somnath. The so-called Gates which repose (as Lord Curzon puts 
it) in dishonoured obscurity in the Fort of Agra were brought to India with 
` a great flourish of Trumpets by Lord Ellenborough after the capture of Ghazni 
by Sir William Nott in 1842. They are not, however, the Gates of the Temple 
of Somnath in Kathiawar, which were removed to Ghazni by Sultan Mahmud 
"forty years before the battle of Hastings," but the gates of the Sultan's own 
tomb, "built by his son, only to be damaged by the Mongol hordes of Hulagu 
two centuries later, and systematically diminished by pious and over-zealous 
Moslems, who caried away the fragments of the mausoleum as talismanic 
keep sakes." They are twelve feet high and finely carved: and of deodar and 
not sandal wood. There is a kufic inscription running around them in which 


the name has been read of Sabaktagin, the father of Mahmud. The curious 
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visitor will find them in а room in the Anguri Bagh ("Grape Garden"), to the 
west of the private apartments which were occupied by Shah Jahan and in 
one of which he died in 1666, gazing upon the Taj. 


Mahmud's invasion of Kathiawar took place in 1024 A.D. He marched 
with such rapidity by way of Gujarat that the Hindu Rajas were unable to 
collect forces for their defence, and after a sharp fight of two days captured 
both the city and the temple of Somnath. A hideous massacre followed in 
which 50,000 Hindus are said to have perished: and Dr. Muhammad Nazim 
estimates that the Sultan’s share of the temple treasure amounted to the 
equivalent of more than.ten million's sterling. The Temple was renowned 
for its great lingam of Mahadeva, which was washed daily with water con- 
veyed by runners from the Ganges, 750 miles away. Engaged in its service 
were a thousand Brahmans and 600 musicians and dancers, who were supported 
by the revenues of 2,000 villages owned by the Temple, and the offerings of 
innumerable pilgrims. It is related by Ferishta that the Sultan struck the sacred 
image with his mace, whereupon it proved to be hollow and a torrent of jewels 
poured out. But Dr. H. H. Wilson has pointed out (Asiatic Researches, 
xvii, 194) that, while the story may be true of some image in the Temple, the 
real object of worship at Somnath was a simple cylinder of stone. 


Mahmud returned to Ghazni after a short stay and died there in April 
1030 A.D. at the age of sixty two. The Temple was restored but was sacked 
twice again by Mahomedans, and was restored on each occasion. As late as 
1700 A.D. it was, still place of great sanctity: but in 1706 Aurangzebe ordered 
its destruction and brought it to its present state of ruin. 


EVAN COTTON. 


A Cadetship in the Honourable East India Company’s Service, 1805: being a 
short Memoir of Edward Blagdon (1788-1806): Edited by Florence 
Mostyn Gamlen (Oxford University Press: pp. 43: Five Shillings net). 


Edward Blagdon, the subject of this memoir, was the son of a Devonshire 
farmer. Having been appointed to an infantry cadetship in Bengal, he arrived 
in India on April 17, 1806 and died four months later—on August 6—at Baraset 
while under instruction at the Cadet College. There can be nothing of histori- 
cal interest in such a brief career: and yet the times in its issue of December 8 
last devoted a column and a half to an advance notice of Miss Gamlen's 
memoir, while admitting that young Blagdon presented ‘по striking contrast 
to other English boys in most English ages." 


Historical interest does, however, attach to the story of the manner in 
which the cadetship was obtained. The boy's guardians advertised in three 
newspapers for a nomination. A strange crop of answers resulted. There 
were at least nine from "'agents." Eventually, a bargain was struck with a 
certain Mr. John Munt, a gentleman “оЁ the first respectability a Hatter in 
Leadenhall Street," with a country House in South Lambeth, about a mile 
from Vauxhall Gardens." Mr. Munt originally demanded £400, a sum which 
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included "passage, outfit, etc. etc." and ultimates accepted £200, with the 
understanding that he was to have the order for supplying the young cadet 
with his hats, cockades, and regulation feathers. Edward also acquired a 
breastplate, a gorget, a silk sash, two bullion regulation epaulettes, and "three ' 
stiffeners for the neck," as part of his equipment. Armed with these and books 
on sword exercise and the duties of infantry officers, he sets off for Portsmouth, 
asks his uncle for money in a letter from Falmouth Harbour, and is obliged 
"for a very slight offence" to fight a duel with the third mate at cork—'"'I am 
advised by People who knew better than myself," he writes, "that if an 
officer in India refuses a challenge, he is kicked out of the Regiment." This 
was in August 1805. The last letters are from Madeira in September, and 
San Salvadar (Bahia in Brazil in November, 1805. He was still four months 
from the end of his voyage which took the best part of a year. 


EVAN COTTON 


A Review of ‘the Central’ Authority in British India: by Dr. A. P. Dasgupta. 


T[HE Central Authority in British India 1774-1784" is the thesis submitted 
by Mr. A. P. Dasgupta for his degree of Ph. D. at London university. 
He is to be congratulated upon it. The book covers little ground, for it only 
deals with relations between Calcutta and Madras, while the style of it is 
scientific rather than popular; but Mr. Dasgupta has written good simple 
English and emphasised his points so that they stand out clearly with no 
ambiguity. He has also illustrated his views fully from original sources so 
though the thesis is not overloaded with quotation, the reader has material 
enough laid before him to enable him to judge for himself. 
Mr. Das Gupta has set out to examine that clause in Lord North's 
Regulating Act, which gave the Governor General in Council the "power of 


superintending and controling. .... any orders (of the other presidencies) 
for commencing hostilities or declaring or making wars....or concluding 
any treaty of peace or other treaty . . . . without the consent or authority 


of the said Governor General in Council first had and obtained, except in 
such cases of imminent necessity as would render it dangerous to postpone 
such hostilities and treaties until the orders of the Governor General in Council 
might arrive". This clause made Bengal responsible for the welfare of all 
the Company's possessions in India and so obliged the Governor General to 
interfere ; but the clause only gave “a negative restraining power confined to 
two points" and a right tox suspend the subordinate governors in case of 
contumacy. Even this limited obedience could be directly denied 
by a plea of imminent necessity, and indirectly voided, for when: 
"all the previous steps are once taken that necessarily lead to the 
conclusion of a treaty and which if not productive of such a conclusion must 
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be deemed nugatory in themselves and offensive to the contracting parties, 
the requisition of our consent to the treaty becomes a mere formality". Thus 
wrote Warren Hastings. Mr. Dasgupta shows how the Regulating Act only 
could (& did) lead to strife, describes its early working, the quarrel with 
Rumbold, the suspension of Whitehill, the clash with Macartney and the final 
defeat of Warren Hastings over the Treaty of Mangalore. Bombay.is rightly 
ignored ; its relations with Bengal form a subject apart. 


Yet Mr. Dasgupta is a little too restrained. His book would be worth 
more to a casual reader if he had started with a slight historical sketch of 
relationships and fuller mention of the '60s. As it is he gives the impression 
that he is describing a clear issue: how far had Bengal the right to dictate to 
Madras under the Regulating Act? The issue was by no means so simple 
for the two Governors in Council were not the sole possessors of authority. 
Firstly (lastly, and all the time) there was His Highness the Nabob Walajah of 
Arcot: independent, semi-independent or dependent prince? Then the 
generals: as commanders of the King’s forces, were they not the direct 
representatives of George III, while Governor's in Council merely represented 
the honourable East India Company? Coote was not clear on this point ; 
Macartney suspended Stewart and Burgoyne because they were. The admirals 
were in the same case, so in 1781 Hughes signed a request for peace to Tipu. 
These rival authorities had to obey orders from home, but whose orders? 
The secret committee of the court of directors, the court of directors and the 
court of proprietors spoke with different tongues, as each was dominated in 
turn by King’s friend and .Whig, the friends of Hastings and the creditors 
of the Nabob. Each played a part in the strife between Bengal and Madras 
and Mr. Dasgupta mentions each in turn ; it would be easier to judge events 
and be fair to the actors if he' had given a little space to describing this 
confusion of authority. 


The book would also gain if Mr. Dasgupta had given more space to the 
Nabob of Arcot and his debts. The author holds that the strife between the 
two governments turned round the question of responsibility for the outbreak 
and conduct of the Carnatic war, but Hasting's wish to support the Nabob 
is the key to much of his policy. The Governor General took sides against 
Pigot; accepted the assignment of the Carnatic revenues at the request of 
Walajah ; gave Sullivan the post of Bengal agent to protect Walajah against 
Madras ; and in October 1788 he tried to annul the assignment. Now Walajah, 
though able, was perhaps the most worthless of all the Indian princes of the 
time, why did Hastings get embroiled for his sake? He was not himself a 
creditor. Partly he was obeying his friends at home, for great was the creditor 
interest as Dundas showed when he yielded to it so shamefully later ; but 
the Governor General did not betray the company like Rumbold and 
Whitehill and their councils, who risked war with Mysore in order to 
bring pressure on Walajah, and who rented him Guntur though they 
knew how the lease would anger the Nizam and Haider. Hastings 
insisted that the Company's debt should be paid before private claims. 
The truth is that Hastings invented Wellesley's favourite policy of tributary 
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buffer states which should pay for protection and yield up all freedom 
in foreign affairs in return for internal autonomy. The Governor-General's 
friends interested him in the Nabob so that he included Arcot in the scheme ; 
consequently he favoured Walajah progressively as he developed this policy 
in relation to Berar and Oudh. There must be direct contact between the 
vassal states and the central authority; hence Sulivan's post. Hastings was 
mistaken in that he refused to see that the affairs of Arcot and Madras could 
not be disentangled. Trying to realise his policy, he exceeded his legal 
powers. ~ mU 

These points, the lack of a sovereign power in India and the claims of 
Walajah, may be only side issues, but Hastings must reckon with them as 
much as with the hostility of Haider and the doubtful friendship of the Nizam, 
and it is unfair to judge him without weighing them. Mr. Dasgupta is a little 
hostile to the Governor General. The author is right to point out that ‘the 
whole blame for the second Mysore war can not fall upon Madras, but he is 
prejudiced in favour of Macartney. The trouble was that Bengal remembered 
Whitehill’s folly and contumacy and Baillie's defeat. Hastings believed that 
Coote was the only man who could win the war and therefore he must be 
supported at all costs. Hence his ‘recommendations’ that Madras should hand 
the conduct of the war over to Coote. Unfortunately Coote’s temper was 
difficult and the strain very great. It was natural that Madras should lean 
back and disclaim all responsibility, but Bengal had meant to be conciliatory 
and the complaint that "the ancient constitutional system of this government 
subsists no more” took the Governor General and council unawares. 
Meanwhile Madras overtures to Mysore had made mutual understanding 
impossible. If Macartner was Hasting’s friend he should have been loyal 
to the latter's policy of buying peace from the Marathas to be free to defeat 
Haider. The Regulating Act made the Governor General and council respon- 
sible and Hastings thought the peace overtures were "but an encouragement 
to him (Tipu) to persist in the war". The fact that the Treaty of Mangalore 
was forced upon Hastings is a proof of Mr. Dasgupta’s thesis ; the Regulating 
Act was unworkable because it only gave Bengal a right of veto without 
power to take direct executive action. 


Е. М. SACHSE. 


The Gditor’s Note-Book. 


MENTION was made in our last issue. (October-December 1931: 

Vol. XLII, p. 138) of a large oil-painting which bears the following 
` inscription on the frame : “Мг. Leeke, Commissioner 
at Dacca by Davis” (sic). By the courtesy of 
‘ Messrs. Max Rothschild, Ltd. of 28 Sackville Street, 
London W.L., who are the present owners of the picture, we are able to 
give a reproduction of it. As we have already stated, it is a fine composi- 
tion, the various figures of bearded Mahomedans and one Hindu on the left 
and right of the elephant being in particular admirably drawn. There can be 
'no doubt that it is the work of a practised artist. The problem is to discover 
his identity. The Englishman in the picture presents no difficulty. Until 
very recently the picture was the property of a Burrard Mr. D'oyly ; and 
a label on the back of canvas contains the words : "Mr. Leake with his gun, 
the friend of Sir J. D'oyly". Now, Sir John D'oyly (1734-1818), the 
sixth baronet came out as a writer in 1770 and sailed for Bengal on April 9 
of that year, on board the Morse Indiaman (Capt. Horne) A certain 
Henry Leake was a Bengal writer of the following year (1771) : and the 
record of his official career is as follows : assistant at Luckipore, 1772, 
assistant to the Council of Revenue at Dacca, 1776, sub-accountant to the 
Board of Revenue at, the-Presidency, 1777. He died at Calcutta on 
March 17,, 1778, being then a Factor. D'oyly and he were therefore 
contemporaries, and their friendship is intelligible. But who was the artist? 
The dates are against Arthur William Devis; for he arrived in Bengal in 
1785. There are only two likely candidates, and we name them in order 
of probability. Tilly Kettle reached Calcutta in 1771 and sailed for 
Europe in 1776. The ambitious grouping is quite in character with the 
style of his painting. But it may be that the painter was John Thomas 
Seton, although his art was more uninspired. The disposal of the D'oyly 
family portraits has shown that both Sir John D'oyly and his wife sat to 
him, and that he also painted for D'oyly a portrait of his intimate friend 
Warren Hastings. May he not have been commissioned to execute this 
likeness of another "friend of Sir J. D'oyly"? Не received permission to 
proceed to Bengal in 1775 and arrived in the following year, returning to 


Europe in 1785. 


“Mr. Leake : Friend of 
Sir John D'oyly." 


REF ERENCES will be found elsewhere to the Indian journal of William 
Daniell. We hope at an early date to publish the greater part of it.- 
А The entries exhibit an astonishing power of observa- 
Polen Daniell’s Indian цор on the part of a youth of twenty. Four volumes 
à have so far come to light. Their existence was 
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brought to the notice of the writer of these lines at the close of last year 
by Mr. Arthur Russell of Swallowfield Park, Reading, who discovered them 
among the papers of his grandfather Sir Henry Russell, the second baronet 
and son of William Hickey's patron, the Chief Justice of Bengal. They 
must have been included in the large collection of drawings which were 
bought by Sir Henry Russell after Thomas Daniell's death in 1840, and were 
recently acquired by Messrs. Walker of Old Bond Street. The first volume 
covers the period between August 1788 and May 1789, and describes the 
journey by river from Calcutta—starting on August 29, 1788 from "our 
Garden House at Kidderpore"—to Fatehgarh, and thence to Agra, Fatehpur 
` Sikri, Muttra, Delhi, Anupshahr, Hardwar, and Srinagar (Garhwal). Many 
of the drawings of these places are at the Victoria Memorial Hall. The last 
entry, which is dated May 19, 1789, leaves them at Bisauli, in Rohilcund, 
on their way back to Fatehgarh. The second volume is missing. The third 
covers the period between July 8, 1789 (when we find them staying with 
Colonel Claude Martin at Lucknow until October 12) and January 30, 1790, 
when they were in the middle of their excursion in Behar and had just 
visited the Gupteswar caves. The places visited include Fyzabad and Oud 
(Ajudhia), Allahabad, Benares, Jaunpur, Chunar, Bidzegur (Bijaigarh), 
Agouree, Shergarh, and Mundeswar. The other two volumes are numbered 
6 and 7. The former contains the log of their voyage on the Dutton 
Indiaman from Calcutta to Madras; they embarked on board the Hastings 
pilot sloop "laying off the Esplanade" on March 10, 1792, and landed at 
Madras on March 29. The latter describes the first part of the tour in 
Southern India which began with the departure of the artists from Madras 
on April 10, 1792 and ended with their arrival at Madura on July 12. 
Conjeeveram, Vellore, Amboor, Bangalore, the Baramahal, Salem, Sankari- 
drug, Tritchencore (Tiruchengodu), Courtallum, Trichinopoly, the island 
of Seringham, Dindigul, and the Vatlagunta falls, were among the places 
visited. ; 


THE volumes are full of interesting personal allusions. Incidentally, we 
learn the name of the second of the two military officers who 
accompanied the Daniells on their expedition into 
Garhwal. The first, as we know already from a 
| passage in Asiatick Researches was Capt. (afterwards 
Lieut. Col.) John Guthrie of the 33rd battalion of Sepoys, who died at 
Fatehgarh on October 18, 1803, of wounds received in the attack on 
Thathia fort in the Jumna Doab, and who describes himself in his will as 
"a Peer of the Mogul Empire." The other we now discover to have been 
Lieut. (after Brevet. Capt.) John Sturmer, of the 9th battalion of Sepoys, 
who died on April 17, 1796, at Jamudang—a place which must be set down 
as untraceable, for it has completely baffled both Major Hodson and the 
late Mr. S. C. Hill. Sturmer and William Daniell kept up a correspondence 
after they parted at Moradabad on May 16, 1788: there are several 
references in the journal to the interchange of letters. 


The journey into 
Garhwal. v 
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HE host of the Daniells at Lucknow, as we have said, was Claude Martin. 
There is an entry in the Journal on July 21, 1789 that “Uncle 
(Thomas Daniell) put a background to a faquiere 
of Zoffany's this morning : got down the four. large’ 
pictures that hung up in the hall of the Col. Bungalow 
and began to clean and repair them." What was happened to this ‘‘faquiere 
of Zoffany's"? It is not mentioned in the list of nineteen paintings by. 
Zoffany, which were sold at Calcutta, after Martin's death, on December 29, 
1801. Butit may be the picture on the easel in the centre of the large group 
of. "Claude Martin and His Friends" (Zoffany, Wombwell and Col. Anthony 
Polier), which was purchased for the Victoria Memorial Hall from Lord 
Bridgman in 1929 and was reproduced in Bengal: Past and Present at the 
time (Vol. XXXVIII, p. 88). The principal feature of that picture appears 
to be the figure of a fakir with arm outstretched, standing by a banyan tree. 
As. regards the picture of "General Martin's House by Thomas Daniell and 
Zoffany", which is No. 8 in the list, the following facts emerge. On July 23 
Wiliam Daniell "began to sketch on a large half length a view of Col. 
Martin's House" : on the next day he "dead coloured it" : on July 26 he 
"drew in the ornaments to Col. Martin's House" : on July 30 he "left the 
Col.'s picture for my uncle to begin upon” : and on August, ‘ ‘Uncle finished the 
view of the Col.’s House". There is no mention of any previous work by 
-Zoffany. But in two other cases Thomas Daniell completed. work begun 
by Zoffany. On July 27 he is engaged in "finishing a: slight sketch of. 
Zoffany's near Nuguf Ghur’’, where Martin had a garden-house and indigo- 
factory. This is No. 10 in the list, although the place is comically called 
"Nagaphon Ghut." Again, on September, he "laid in a Pillow or two 
behind the. Prince (Jummaigh Buct) painted by Zoffany (belonging to 
the Col.)." This is No. ] in the list, Mirza Jewan Bakht Shahzada was the . 

eldest son of the Emperor Shah Alam, who was living at Lucknow. 


Claude Martin's pictures 
by Zoffany. 


HE few remaining regiments of the Company’s Army are gradually being 
mustered out. The last two to be disbanded are the 4/lst Punjab 
Regiment and the 3/19th Hyderabad Regiment. 

The E ‘Com- Under these cumbrous designations no historical 
карш associations сап be detected. But the life of the 
former dates back to 1776 when it was raised in Oudh for the Nawab Wazir 
by Capt. T. Naylor and was known in consequence as Neelwar-Ka-Paltan. 
In the following year it was transferred to the, Company's service as the 
30th battalion of Sepoys. It became the 23rd in 1781, the 29th in, 1784, 
the .2/7th in, 1796, and the 21st Bengal Infantry in 1824. In May 1857 
it was stationed, at Peshawar and showing no sings of disaffection, was 
retained in the Bengal Army and re-numbered in 1861 as the senior regiment 
—the Ist B. I. Upon, conversion into a "class" battalion in 1901, it was 
styled the 15. Brahmans and received its late designation in 1922. With the 
3rd Brahmans (the old 32nd B. L, who were disbandedd in 1921), it was. 


the only regiment which continued to enlist the ‘‘up-country Brahmans” who 
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had formed the backbone of the Company's Bengal Army. The other 
disbanded battalion claimed to have been raised by Raymond at 
Hyderabad in 1794: it became the 4th Infantry of the Hyderabad contin- 
gent in 1854. and the 97th Deccan Infantry in 1903. 


AT the same time the 10th or training battalions of the two regiments 

—the 4th Bombay Grenadiers and the 9th Jat Regiment—have been 
amalgamated. The 10/4th was an old Bombay 
regiment which dated from 1800 and was known as 
the 113th Infantry from 1903 to 1922. The 10/9th had a direct connexion 
with Calcutta, and its disappearance is therefore a matter for special regret. 
It was raised in 1795 by Capt. (afterwards Lieut.-General) Henry De 
Castro as the Calcutta Native Militia, and was so designated until 1859, 
when it became the Alipore Regiment, and two years later it was numbered 
as the [8th Bengal Infantry. In 1902 it was turned into the 18th Musalman 
Rajput Regiment, and was incorporated in 1922 (with the 6th and 10th 
Jats and a Bombay battalion the [19th (Mooltan Regiment) into the 9th 
Jat Regiment. There is something bewildering about these changes of name : 
but they are typical of the manner in which regimental tradition and esprit 
de corps have been rooted up. And anything is possible, when the 10th 
Madras Infantry, whose colours hang in St. John's Church at Vellore and are 
inscribed with such historic battle honours as "Carnatic", "Mysore 1792", 
"Amboor 1794", and "Assaye 1803", is represented: in the modern Army 
List by the Ist battalion of the 10th Gurkha Rifles, and when the units of 
the Ist Punjab Regiment carry colours blazoned with the victories of Eyre 
Coot, which were won by the ''Coast Sepoys’’ of the Madras Army. 


The Alipore Regiment. 


A GLIMPSE of an old qui-hye who made his home in India after his 
retirement from the Civil Service is given by William Tayler (‘‘Patna 

| Tayler”) in his book "Thirty Eight Years in India" 

An old QuéHye. — - (Vol. I, p. 470). Writing of Patna in 1847-1848 
he says: ‘There was an old gentleman of the name of John Bardoe Elliott 
a retired civilian who had been for some years a special commissioner in the 
province where he had amassed a large fortune, and on resigning the service 
remained at Patna as a permanent resident purchasing a house with a beauti- 
ful garden surrounded on all side by a high wall." Elliot was nominated to 
a Bengal writership in 1801 and arrived in India in the following year. He 
took furlough to Europe from 1807 to 1810, and thereafter never left India 
until his death. at Patna from apoplexy on August 26, 1863, at the age of 
seventy-eight. So complete was the seclusion in which he lived that his name 
appears in the East India Registers in the list of annuitants until the year 1874. 
He was one of the old type of civilian who knew Persian so well that he 
could cap verses with the local poets: and who reclined on cushions and 
enjoyed his hubble-bubble. His affection for Patna arose from a long official 
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connection with the place, first as judge of the provincial court and then as 
special commissioner for investigating suits under Regulation III of 1818. 
When he was appointed to a judgship of the Sudder Dewany-Adawlut at the 
Presidency in 1843, he resigned the service in the following year. His house, 
which is one of those facing the Bankipore Maidan, now belongs to the 
Imperial Bank of India. | 


Енот record of official service was forty-three years, and he resided 

uninterruptedly in India for fifty-three years. These figures are hard 
to beat : but the feat was performed by old John 
French, who was nominated to a Bengal writership 
in 1795, arrived in India in 1797, and died at 
Mozufferpore in November 1856, while still on the active list (although from 
1850 to 1856 he was "out of employ"). He served without taking furlough, 
under thirteen holders of the office of Governor-General—from Six John 
Shore to Lord Canning—and was a junior offcer when Wellesley's Govern- 
ment House was illuminated to celebrate the fall of Seringapatam. He had 
seen thirty-eight years' service when Macaulay came out as Law Member of 
Council ; and, had he lived a couple of years longer; would have seen the 
end of John Company's Raj. Sir Henry Thoby Prinsep, who retired in 1904, 
came out shortly before his death. And yet he was no exception. Two 
of his contemporaries, James Pattle (1792) and William Blunt (1794) 
served for 55 and 53 years respectively. ° 


Fifty-Nine Years in 
India. 


E discussed not long ago (Vol. XLII, pp. 79-80) the associations with 

India in general and with Calcutta in particular, of the children of 

| King William the Fourth and Mrs. Jordan, who went 

idus i e Mrs. by the name of Fitz Clarence. Another child of 

Mrs. Jordan, a daughter of whom Daly the Dublin 

Stage-manager was the father, also found her way to Calcutta. She married 

Thomas Alsop who was one of the Justices of the Peace charged with the 

municipal administration of the city. He died on April 11, 1824 at the age 

of fifty, and the inscription on his tomb in the South Park Street cemetery 

records that he was "an active Magistrate and highly esteemed member of 

society. "His wife evidently did not accommodate herself to life in Calcutta 
for she left him and went to the United States of America, where she died. 


MAOR HODSON calls attention to a curious entry in Howard and Crisp’s 

Visitation of England and Wales (1897: Vol. V, р. 4). In recording 
the marriage at Moorshedabad in 1828 of George 
Wynyard Battye (who subsequently assumed the 
additional surname of Cumming) it is stated that his wife Marian Martha 


Money was the daughter of James Money (B.C.S. 1791-1831) and Eliza 


- A Fishing Family. ` 
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Ramus, "daughter of George Ramus, Page to George Ш by the Princess 
Elizabeth his wife, daughter of George Ш." If this statement is correct, 
it is strange that it should have escaped the notice of William Hickey, who 
tells us that he was at school at Westminster with George Ramus and his 
brother Henry, the Bengal civilian, and that both were "great cronies" of 
his (Vol. I, p. 283). But whether the story be true or not, George Battye, 
who was in the Bengal Civil Service from 1826 to 1861, and who died in 
1888 at the age of 83, and his wife Marian (who died in 1869) deserve 
remembrance as the parents of nine remarkable soldier-sons who all- entered 
the Bengal Army. The eldest, George Money Battye (1829-1912) retired 
as a major-general in 1877. The second, Quintin Henry Battye (1832- 
1857), of the Guides, was killed at the siege of Delhi on June 9, 1857: 
his last words were "Dulce et decorum est pro patrià mori." The third 
Henry Doveton Battye (1833-1915) retired as a major-general in 1884. 
The fourth, Wynyard Battye (1835-1882) retired as a major in 1874. The 
fifth, Charles Forbes Battye (1838-1918) was a captain when he retired in 
1867. The sixth was Lieut. Gen. Arthur Battye, С.В. (1839-1909). The 
seventh was Major Wigram Battye of the Guides (1842-1879) who was 
killed in action in Afghanistan on April 2, 1879. The eighth, Major Legh 
Richmond Battye (1845-1888) of the Ist battalion of the 5th Gurkha Rifles, 
who was killed in action on the N. W. Frontier on June 18, 1888, was the 
father of four sons in the Indian Army (of whom two were killed in action), 
one son in the Indian Medical Service, and one son in the Royal Engineers. 
The nineth son, Lieut.-Col, Frederick Drummond Battye (1847-1895) of the 
Guides, was killed in action on the North West Frontier on April 13, 1895. 
Lastly, their sister married Col. G. B. Malleson (1825-1898), the historian. 


[ OVSA RAMUS, the daughter of Henry Ramus, also made a notable 
marriage. A tomb in mauza Bhabarpur in the Bahraich district of the 
United Provinces, is inscribed with the name of 

REL NY of George (George Ravenscroft, C.S. "who was brutally attacked 
by a gang of robbers on the night of the 6th and 

died on the 7th May 1823”. (We have given the correct date which 
is erroneously stated in the inscription as 1837, owing to the fact that the 
tomb was restored by the Raja of Bhinga in that year.) George Ravenscroft, 
who married Louisa Ramus on January 26, 1801, was the son of Edward 
Ravenscroft of the Bombay Civil Service and came out to India as a writer 
in 1797. He was Collector of Cawnpore from 1813 to 1816 and again 
from 1818 to 1820, and entering into rash speculations, appropriated large 
sums from the Company's treasury. We fled into Oudh and lived for nine 
months near Fyzabad. Upon being discovered, he took refuge with the 
Raja of Bhinga, who gave him a house and land. When he began to plant 
indigo, the Raja’s eldest son became alarmed and sent dacoits to kill 
him. Ensign Platt, from Secrora, who was staying with him, saved Mrs. 
Ravenscroft and her infant daughter (who subsequently married the fifteenth 
Viscount Hereford), but Ravenscroft was wounded and died next day. 
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Ravenscroft's elder son, who was in the Madras Army, was the father of 
Edward William Ravenscroft C.S.l. of the Bombay Civil Service (1851- 
1884) and member of Council at that Presidency, who died at Torquay in 
1911. А writer in the Pioneer of May 8, 192], is responsible for the state- 
ment that George Ravenscroft's widow married as his second wife Mordaunt 
Ricketts, Resident at Lucknow from 1822 to 1829 : but this is not so. 
Mordaunt Rickett's second wife was the daughter of Lieut.-Col. Martin 
Fitzgerald of the Bengal Army : and the ceremony was performed by Bishop 
Heber when he visited Lucknow in October 1824. Ricketts' first wife was 
a daughter of Charles Russell Crommelin (B.C.S. 1780-1822). 


MORDAUNT RICKETTS was the grandson of the celebrated Begum 
Johnson, whose tomb may be seen in St. John’s Churchyard. The 
following extract, which relates to the wife of his 
oe oo and brother Charles Milner Ricketts, is taken from the 
i Journal of Lady Nugent (1839: Vol. I, p. 111). It 
was written very shortly after her arrival in Calcutta on January 14, 1812, 
with her husband Sir George Nugent, who had been appointed Commander- - 
in-Chief. 

Calcutta, March 1, 1812.—We dined to-day with Mrs. Ricketts. She 
showed us the toilette and dressing plate left her by Mrs. Johnstone 
[sic], who died a few days after our arrival in Calcutta. She was 
grandmother of the present Lord Liverpool, and was one of the 
oldest inhabitants of Calcutta, had been married four times, and 

was nearly a hundred years old. 


As a matter of fact, Begum Johnson was eighty-seven at the time of 
her death on February 3, 1812. She was the daughter of Edward Croke,’ 
Governor of Fort St. David, and had been a prisoner of Siraj-ud-daula ; and 
the first of her four marriages took place in 1738, when she was thirteen 
years old. Her second daughter by William Watts, her third husband, 
married George Poyntz Ricketts (1749-1800), who had been Governor of 
Barbadoes. Three of their sons entered the Bengal Civil Service. The 
eldest, George Poyntz Ricketts (1774-1815) served from 1790 to 1815, 
when he died at Monghyr : he married in 1800 Sarah Jane Pierce, daughter 
of Capt. Richard Pierce of the Halsewell Indiaman (who was lost with his 
ship on the Dorset coast in January, 1786). They contributed to the 
Company's service five sons-in-law, one son, and one grandson Col. Montagu 
Poyntz Ricketts, who retired from the Indian Army as recently as 1890. 
The second son, Charles Milner Ricketts (1776-1867) served from 1791 to 
1819, and became a Member of the Supreme Council in 1817 : he married, 
also in 1800. Mrs. Eliza Theresa Taylor, the widowed sister of William 
Hickey’s friend Michael George Prendergast who fought a duel with James 
Paull. They had a son, Poyntz Ricketts in the Bombay Civil Service (1821- 
1825). Hickey declares that Charles Ricketts and Henry Russell, the son 
of the Chief Justice, were rivals fot the hand of Rose Aylmer. He alludes 
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in uncomplimentary terms to the lady who became Mrs. Ricketts : but she 
is probably the subject of Lady Nugent's entry : for Charles Ricketts became 
principal private secretary to the Governor-General (Lord Moira) in 
November 1813. The third brother was Mordaunt Ricketts (1786-1862) 
was in the Bengal Civil Service from 1802 to 1830, and was followed by 
his son Mordaunt Ricketts, who was killed by mutineers at Shahjahanpur 
in 1857. 


ANOTHER royal romance centres round the name of Hannah Lightfoot, 
who was either the wife of, or connected by marriage with, Lieut. 

A er Isaac Axford of the Bengal Infantry (who died in 
безе BER India їп 1769). The following letter from Mr. Н. R. 


Irwin was published in the Observer a year ago (February 1, 1931): 


In 1926 I made the acquaintance at Knysna in South Africa of an old 
man named Escombe, 72 years of age, who had been "born and 
lived there all his life." He told me of a certain George Rex 
who was, he said, a son of George II] and Hannah Lightfoot. 
When this George Rex was about 20 years old, the British Govern- 
ment, to avoid possible complications, deported him to Cape Town 
and granted him a pension of £300 a year, provided that he did 
not return to England and did not marry. He drifted up-country 
and founded the settlement of George, 300 miles east of Cape 
Town. From George he went 30 miles further to Knysna, then 
a magnificent forest on the coast, where he settled, married and 
founded the family of Rex. Some of his descendants are still at 
Knysna. He died and was buried in the forest, about two miles 
east of the present town. 


Escombe gave directions by which the grave could be located : and 
Mr. Irwin and his friend going to the spot found two neglected tombs hidden 
away in the forest. On one was an inscription stating that George Rex had 
been buried there ; the inscription on the other was illegible. 


N interesting account is given by Mr. Hedley A. Chilvers in "The Seven 

Lost Trails of Africa" (Cassell: 7s. 6d. net) of the many attempts 
which have been made to solve the treasure on board 
the Grosvenor East Indiaman. The vessel was wrecked 
on August 4, 1782 off the coast of Pondoland at a 
spot which is stated to be some twenty-five miles from Lusikisiki, and 
probably not far from the present Port Grosnevor. The more recent opera- 
tions were conducted by a syndicate formed in 1921, when a tunnel was 
pushed forward 416 feet under the sea : but the weather was so unfavourable 
that the work was abandoned. In 1923 it was resumed when a steamer 
was chartered from which by means of divers the position of the wreck was 
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The Wreck of the 


"Grosvenor," 
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defined and marked by buoys. The tunnel was diverted but was suddenly 
flooded, whereupon another was started and carried 250 feet seaward. 
Lack of funds brought the enterprise to an end : but in 1927 an American 
of the name of Pitcairn purchased the plant and excavated a third tunnel. 
Nothing was obtained except some pieces of sheet-lead : and these operations 
also stopped. Previous attempts by Capt. Turner in the early nineties by 
- Alexander Lindsay in 1896 and by Н. S. Lyons of Johannesburg in 1907, 
had resulted in the recovery of some hundreds of gold star pagodas, Venetian 
gold pieces, filigree silver decanter labels, large copper pennies, shoe-buckles 
‘and some rims of old-fashioned horn spectacles. But at no time was there 
a sign of diamonds or of the “old crown regalia of Delhi" which for some 
odd reason was supposed to be on board., 


AS the treasure buried on shore? The late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

in his "Memories and Adventures" (Hodder and Stoughton) tells 

us of a curious diagram which was sent to him with 

NN usd ксы Mr. a request that he would "hand it to Mr. Sharlock 

Holmes." The chart contains signals from a three- 

armed semaphore with the letters N, B, G, above and S. W. below. Upon 

the right the compass bearings are given in a circle. Underneath is a semi- 

circle which may represent the curved edge of a reef : it is surmounted by 

figures from | to 9, and above the figure 5 are the figures 186 over 4. 

This may indicate the bearings as 186 feet from the figure 4 on the semi- 

circle. We have here another variant of the legend ; but the question still 

remains: was there any treasure on board? According to the East Indian 

Chronologist (1801: p. 61) the cargo was valued at £300,000; but neither 

the ship's manifest nor any document enumerating treasure have been found. 
The discovery of star pagodas proves nothing. 


THE star pagoda was a gold coin which according to Sir Arthur Wellesley 

in 1803, varied in value between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4. It was in general 
use in the Madras Presidency until 1818, accounts 
being made out in pagodas, fanams and cash, at the 
rate of 8 cash to a fanam, and 42 fanams to a pagoda. The currency is still 
employed at Pondicherry. 7 


Star Pagodas. 


MAJOR HODSON writes : "In a footnote on page 62 of the issue of 

Bengal : Past and Present for July-October, 1931 (Vol. XLII, Part I), 
mention is made of Robert Farquhar, who accom- 
panied Alexander Elliot on his mission to the Bhonsla 
Raja at Nagpur in 1778, and. died on the journey, very shortly after 
reporting Elliot's death. I have ascertained that he was the youngest brother 


The Farquhar Family. 
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of Sir Walter Farquhar, physician to the Prince of Wales, who attended 
Pitt in his last illness and received a baronetcy in 1796, and that his mother 
was the daughter of the Rev. Walter Turing, minister of Rayne, who 
belonged to a well-known Madras family." To this we may add that two 
sons of Sir Walter Farquhar found their way to India. Walter Farquhar, 
a Bengal writer of 1797, married in 1805 a daughter of Sir John Hadley 
D'oyly, the sixth baronet, and died at St. Helena in 1813. His elder brother, 
Robert Townsend Farquhar (1776-1830) was a Madras writer of 1793, 
who after filling the offices of Lieut.-Governor of Prince of Wales Island and 
Governor of Mauritius, was created a baronet in 1821 and was a Director 
of the East India Company from 1826 until his death in 1830. Sir Minto 
Walter Townsend Farquhar, the fourth baronet of this creation, was at 
Haileybury from 1855 to 1857, but resigned the Madras Civil Service in 
1861. Hé was succeeded in 1877 by his brother, Sir John Henry Townsend 
Farquhar, who as a lieutenant in the 7th Bengal Light Cavalry was besieged 
in the Lucknow Residency and was wounded at Chinhut: but he died in 
the same year, and the baronetcy passed to another brother. 


GEORGE MATCHAM, the brother-in-law of Nelson, received his educa- 
` tion, as we noted in our last issue (Vol. XLII, p. 158) at “Mr. Sharpe's 
School at Bromley by Bow", in the East End of 
To m йкы Board- London, and the fact is stated in his "Writer's Peti- 
` tion." Sir William Foster has given the history of this 
school in his book John Company: and the following details are borrowed 
from its pages. It was a recognised "Anglo-Indian boarding school", and 
successive headmasters certified candidates for the company's service. From 
1770 to 1776 we find the name of John Sharpe upon the petitions, from 
1775 to 1795 that of Richard Bland, and from 1795 to 1801 that of Tait, 
in whose time Lord Metcalfe was a pupil. The school seems to have been 
carried on in the so-called old Palace, and in later days was known as 
Palace House School In 1874 the building was put to a variety other 
uses and was eventually pulled down in 1893, when a public elementary 
school (still known as the Palace School) was erected on the site. One of 
the rooms was removed bodily to the Victoria and Albert Museum in South 
Kensington : it is remarkable for its paralelled walls, fine chimney-piece 
and elaborate plaster ceiling. 


WE desire to remind members of the Calcutta Historical Society that the 

Index to Bengal: Past and Present Vols. XIX to XXIX has been 
prepared, but cannot be published as the special fund 
is exhausted which was raised for the purpose of 
bringing out the index to Vols. IX to XVIII. Copies 


The Index to Vols. 
XIX to XXIX. 
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of this, we may add are still available at Rs. 7-8-0: and every purchase will 
help. But Rs. 1,500 at least are required to proceed with the work. Will 
not some generous member provide the sum? The value of the later researches 
of the society is largely nullified by the absence of an Index. 


Calcutta Historical Puciety. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta Historical Society was held 
in the Office of the Society at 3, Govt. Place, West, on Saturday, the 27th 
February 1932, at 6 p. m. under the Presidency of Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, M. A., 
CIE 


Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, the Honorary Secretary read the annual report, 
and in the absence of Mr. D.C. Ghose, the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. P. Trivedi 


read the audited Financial Statement :— 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1931 


In placing before you the Annual Report of the Calcutta Historical Society, 
it is pleasing to note that with many vicissitudes in the past, the Society has 
been able to arrive at the twenty-fifth year of its existence, which it is hoped 
will be celebrated in a fitting manner on the 3rd of March next. 


During the past year it is regrettable to record the deaths of three of our 
valued members, Rai P. N. Mukerji Bahadur, I. S. O., Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, 
I. C. S., and Mr. S. Khoda Bakhsh, B. C. L., Bar-at-Law. The Rai Bahadur was 
not only one of the foundation members of the Society but was also in its 
Council from the very beginning, he used to take the keenest interest in its 
activities, and was always ready and willing to help the committee. His 
genial company will be sadly missed by ali the members of the Society who 
came in contact with him. Mr. Salahuddin Khoda Bakhsh, M.A. (Oxon), 
B.C.L., Bar-at-Law, was an Oriental scholar of repute, whose death will be 
felt very keenly by the members of the Society, to which he belonged for 
many years. In Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, the Society has lost one of its regular 
members and a learned and enthusiastic supporter. Mr. Cotton was the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras. Не joined the Indian Civil 
Service in 1898 and having served Government in various capacities, was 
honoured with the distinctions of C.LE., and C.S.l. He was a faithful and 
zealous member of the Society. It is also a matter of deep regret to the 
Society that Mr. A. Cassells, C.I.E., 1.С.5., had to retire permanently owing 
to unforeseen and unexpected circumstances. Mr. Cassells is not only one 
of our Life Members but also an ardent supporter as well. Since the revival 
of the Society in December 1922 he was one of the mainstays of the Society 
and very actively identified himself with its cause and its journal, "Bengal: 
Past and Present". Inspite of his heavy Secretariat duties he helped the 
Society in many ways and was its Honorary Treasurer for three years, 
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In the year under review the total number of members of the Society was 
(Life Members 25, Honorary Members 10 and Ordinary Members 111) 146 as 
against 160 of the previous year. The decrease was due to the resignation 
of 12 Ordinary Members and the death of the three members just mentioned. 


Financial Position.—lt will be seen from the balance sheet drawn up and 
submitted by our Honorary Auditors, Messrs Lovelock and Lewes, that the 
credit balance at the Bank upto the 31st Dec. 1931 was Rs. 1,835-5-0. Out of 
this sum Rs. 1,474-5-5 belongs to the General Fund and Rs. 360-15-7 to the 
Index Fund. The Fixed Deposit of Rs. 1,200/- has been renewed for twelve 
months. We offer our sincere thanks to Messrs Lovelock & Lewes for their 
so kindly auditing the accounts free of charge every year. à 

The Editorial Committee express its sincere thanks to Mr. C. W. Gurner; 
LC.S., the Honorary Editor of the Society's journal, "Bengal: Past and 
Present", who in spite of his manifold Secretariat duties has all along been 
devoting his valuable time and- energy to maintain the high name the journal 
has achieved. The Society is also greatly indebted to those gentlemen who 
have helped its journal with their valuable contributions to maintain its 
standard of excellence. Among these may be mentioned the names of 
Sir Evan Cotton, Kt., C.LE., Sir William Foster, Kt., C.LE., Captain H. Bullock, 
F. R. (Hist) S., Miss F. M. Sachse, Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth, M.R.A.S., the 
Rev. Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. C. A. Oldham, C.I.E., and Mr. S, C. Sarkar, 
М.А. (Cal), В.А. (Oxon). 


We face the coming year with new hope ; and we ànticipate many things 
that will carry us on from good to better as the days go by. 


A. F. M. ABDUL ALI 


CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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Receipts and Payments for the year ended 315+ December, 1931. 


° RECEIPTS. 


Balance at [st January 
1931. 

With Mercantile 
of India Ld. 
On Current Account 
» Fixed Deposit 

Subscriptions realised 

Arrears . 

Current year . 


Advance for 1932 


Sale of Society’s Journal 


Amount transferred from 
Index Fund Fixed 
Deposit Account. 


CALCUTTA, 
2nd, February, 1932. 


Bank | 


381 8 5 
. 200 0 0 
Ў 581 8 5 
556 2 0 
. 4310 0 9 
20 0 0 
1,886 2 9 
477 3 0 
1,000 0 0 


Rs. 3,944 14 2 


PAYMENTS. 


Printing including Blocks 
and Reprints . . . 


Postage and Stationerg . 

Bank Charges 

Balance at 31st December 
1931. 


With Mercantile 
of India Ld. 


Bank 


On Current Account 


, Fixed Deposit 


Examined and found correct. 


. 1,200 0 0 


2,259 14 
206 9 
4 1 


274 5 5 


1,474 5 


Rs. 3,944 14 


LOVELOCK & LEWES 
. Chartered Accountants. 


CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


INDEX FUND. 


Receipts and Payments for the year ended 3151 December, 1931. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance at Ist January 
1931, 


With Mercantile 
of India Ld. 


Bank 


On Current Account 


» Fixed Deposit 


Interest on Fixed Deposit 


CALCUTTA, 
2nd February, 1932. 


496 5 


. 1,000 0 0 


7 


1,496 5 7 
56 0 0 


Rs. 1,552 5 7 


PAYMENTS. 


Remuneration of Indexers 

Bank Charges 

Fixed Deposit Account 
transferred to General 
Fund . , 

Balance at 31st December 
1931. 

With Mercantile 


of India 


Bank 


On Current. Account 


Examined and found correct. 


360 15 


Rs. 1,552 5 


LOVELOCK & LEWES 
Chartered Accountants. 
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» Raja Kshitindra Deb Rai Mahasai of Bansberia moved the adoption of 
е report and the financial statement. Mr. Percy Brown seconded the motion 
which was carried unanimously. 


Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the office 
bearers of the past year paid a high compliment to Mr. C. W. Gunner, I.C.S., 
the Honorary Editor, Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, the Honorary Secretary and 
Mr. N. Ganguly, the Honorary Manager of the Society for the time and 
energy readily devoted by them to the furtherence of the objects of the 
Society and its journal "Bengal: Past and Present”. 


Mr. Mesrovb J. Seth seconded. The motion was carried. 


All the office bearers of the previous year were re-elected for the year 1932. 
Rai Bahadur U. N. Brahmachari was elected as a member fo the Council 
and the Executive Committee. 


Raja Kshitindra Deb Rai Mahasai of Bansberia read a paper on the history 
of Hooghly district. 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar, in closing the meeting remarked as follows :— 


“This Society has made а name for itself and its journal "Bengal: Past 
and Present" has established a position in the learned world second to none 
in the country. In certain branches of Indian history, particularly the early 
celebrities and even obscurities of British India and old pictures, our journal 
is consulted and cited as the foremost authority. 1 know that this journal is 
carefully preserved in the libraries' of learned societies and universities as an 
indispensible work of reference. Its back volumes are becoming increasingly 
scarce and have to be purchased at very high price from second-hand dealers. 
Thanks to a number of research workers, particularly Sir Evan Cotton, who is 
working for us, even in his retirement at Home, with tireless industry. Our 
journal has thrown light on many points of Indian history and is cited as a 
first-rate authority in learned books. 


This good work has been rendered possible only because we had hitherto’ 
a good number of members, whose subscriptions enabled us to print our 
journal in such a large size and admirable get-up, and especially to reproduce 
illustrations. Unlike other learned societies, we hold very few regular meetings 
or read papers in public. Our supporters are mostly spread all over the 
country and we keep in touch with them through our journal. We are doing 
very valuable work by affording opportunities to research workers in the 
Mufassil—especially to scholarly government officials who have access to local 
records, family histories, to present the result of their studies to the learned 
world through the medium of our paper. It would be a great loss to Indian 
history if this work has now to be stopped or curtailed through a shrinkage 
of our funds. As the older generation of officers and other supporters of 
our Society are retiring or passing away, fewer younger men are coming 
forward to take their places on our rolls.” 


With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting concluded. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY'S ARRIVAL, 


The Tmenty-tifth Anniversary of The 
Calcutta Historical Society. 


The. Twenty- i оне of the Calcutta Historical бае was 


SN «еве. d by ап Afternoon Party at the Indian Museum, on Thursday, 


the 3rd March 1932 at 4-30 p.m. His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson (President 
of the Society) and the Hon’ blé Lady Jackson honoured the occasion by their 
presence. 

In the. unavoidable absence of Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pradyot Kimi 
Tagore, the senior Vice-President and one of the founders of the Society, 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar, C.LE. (Chairman of the Executive Committee) and 
Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali (Honorary Secretary of the Society) received His 
Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson and the Hon'ble Lady Jackson on their arrival. 
The Office-bearers of the Society and the Members of the Committee were 
next presented to His Excellency the Governor and the Hon'ble Lady Jackson. 
A bouquet was then presented to the Hon'ble Lady Jackson by the . 
Misses Satirani Ganguly and Diptirani Ganguly (daughters of Mr. N. Ganguly 
the Honorary Manager of the Society). 

In the absence of the Maharaja Tagore Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar read his 
speech and presented a souvenir to His Excellency, in. the form of a silver 
tray with an etching in gold of the Old Fort of Calcutta, 1736, a fine specimen 
of workmanship executed by the firm of Messrs Goopi Mohan Dutt's Son of | 
Calcutta. 

The following is the full text of the Maharaja Tagore's Speech :— 

Your EXCELLENCY, 

It devolves on me as one of the Vice-Presidents of the Calcutta Historical 
Society to tender Your Excellency a hearty welcome on the occasion of this 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence, an event which every citizen of 
Calcutta looks upon with pardonable pride. 

z^ The Calcutta Historical Society has done a good deal of spade work in 
unearthing many historical records with the help of my friend Mr. Abdul Ali, 
assisted by his Assistant Secretary Mr. Ganguly, records which have proved. 
so valuable and which otherwise would have been lost for ever. As members, 
we have travelled all over Bengal, —nay India itself—to find out some incident, 
some record of historic valué, to embellish our still slender stock of knowledge 
of the past. “In our. Journal, "Bengal: Past and Present", we have a magazine 
the success of which is chiefly due to the indefatigable dabours of that great 
Indian research worker and literary genius, Sir Evan Cotton, which contains 
accounts of some of the most valuable researches done in the past. We have 
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with us a scholar of considerable eminence and a man of rare sagacity as our 
guide, in the person of Mr. Gurner, who notwithstanding his multifarious public 
duties manifests clear evidence of his interest in the welfare of the Society 
which is thus assured of its future success. It has achieved international 
importance and is perused by people in foreign lands with rare delight, because 
of the flood of light it gives on things Indian in the days now gone before. 


We are especially proud that His Excellency has been all the while our 
guide and mainstay, as our honoured President. Your Excellency has 
encouraged us at all times to go on and on, holding the banner, "Excelsior", 
before us. We hope and pray for long life and prosperity for Your Excellency 
and the Hon'ble Lady Jackson who is looked upon us as the true type 
of an English lady whom we are proud to welcome in our midst this dày. 
In tendering Your Excellency and the Hon'ble Lady Jackson our respectful 
greetings, we heartily wish health and happiness to both. We fervently trust 
that Your Excellencies may be spared to enjoy not only many years of 
happiness and contentment with your family in your dear native land, but 
that further opportunities will be offered to devoting your goodselves to. your 
country's good, should occasion arise and our beloved Sovereign call for your 
future services. 


Your Excellencies’ large hearted sympathies and friendly feelings for the 
people of this Province are too well-known to need reiteration here. In order 
to mark our grateful appreciation of the kindly interest you have evinced for 
the welfare of this Society 1 beg Your Excellency to accept this souvenir, in 
token of our love an esteem. We take leave of Your Excellency and the 
Hon'ble Lady Jackson with a thousand expression of gratitude for the many 
acts and kindness we have so graciously received." 


His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson then addressed the Society as follows :— 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


I believe that the actual anniversary of the founding of this learned society 
occurs towards the end of April, and I very much appreciate your consideration 
in putting forward the date of your celebrations so that | could take part in 
this happy little gathering. A quarter of a century is a long spell in time for 

га Society of this kind which has neither Club House nor the stimulation of 
~ regular meetings—to hang together: and the fact that the Society has not only 
kept going but has steadily enhanced its own prestige and popularity is. 
I think, evidence of the extent to which its foundation was justified and the 
extent also to which it has attained the excellent aims and objects with which 
it was founded. There will always, I like to think, be persons among us 
willing and qualified to probe the past, to gather the loose ends of history, 
to throw fresh light from original sources on matters of doubt and controversy. 
lt is desirable,—I might almost say necessary,—that there should be some 
` forum where persons with these interests should meet for the discussion and 
interchange of their ideas: the Society provides this forum. It is even more 
necessary that there should be some medium by which their views and their 
discoveries can be made known to their fellow-members in the Society and 
to the interested public in other parts of the world. This is the function of 
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the Society's quarterly journal. It seems to me that this quarterly, — "Bengal 
Past and Present, —is the nucleus round which the Society has really formed 
and maintained its being. It is the means by which the Society has become 
known and respected among the learned societies of the world. It is the main 
source of allurement for the attraction of the kind of recruits whom we wish 
to see in the Society. It serves as a repository for many of those corres- 
pondences and researches which,—though of great interest, —might not by 
their volume or importance justify separate publication by their authors. | 
cannot help feeling that but for the existence of our Journal some of these 
investigations would never be made and the results of others would never see 
the light of day. And finally speaking as a Governor I can assure you that 
the Society's Journal is an ever-present help in trouble when places of historical 
. interest have to be visitéd and a speech is expectd from the hard-worked head 
of the Province! We are rightly proud of our Journal and thankful to those, — 
busy men, most of them—who as editors or contributors have helped us and 
are still helping us to maintain its high standard. The Journal must be kept 
going at all costs. This is a bad time, I realise, for beating up recruits but 
| am sanguine enoügh to believe that, as in the past, our Journal itself will, 
prove our best recruiting agency: if our members would tactfully see that 
their copies come under the notice of their more literary friends, I believe the 
Journal itself will do the rest. 


I wish very fully to associate myself with all that has been said about the 
services of our honorary officials, —especially Mr. Abdul Ali, Mr. Ganguly and 
Mr. Gurner. It is a common experience in societies of this kind that the main 
work falls on the Secretary and the Editor. They have their reward in the 
success which has attended their labours, but I should like them to know that 
they have our warmest thanks and appreciation as well. 


Ladies and gentlemen, this is an informal gathering and I have come here 
not to make a speech but, as a member of the Society, to rejoice with you 
on the completion by the Society of twenty-five years of pleasant and useful 
association. 1 cannot, however, sit down without endeavouring to convey to 
you how very much touched | am at the kind references which have to-day 
been made by you, Sir, and endorsed by the ladies and gentlemen present. 
On Lady Jackson's behalf and my own I thank you for your good wishes and 
for this very handsome and interesting memento which will always serve to 
remind me of my connection with this learned Society. I wish the Society 
a continuance of its successful career: may it be stil ‘not ош” when the 
half century is signalled. 


His Excellency the Governor and the Hon'ble Lady Jackson after being 
photographed with the members of the Executive Committee, partook of tea 
with the members of the Society and their guests. Among others present were 
the following :—. А 

Sir David апа Lady Ezra, Lord and Lady Sinha, the Hon. Mr. Bejoy 
Prosad Singh Roy, Sir C. C. Ghose, Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Fraser, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. 
Tyson, Mr. P. N. Tagore, Mr. A. H. Watson, Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Watson, Mr. 
N. C. Sen and the Misses Sen, Dr. and Mrs. Baini Prosad, Mr. and Mrs. Sunanda 
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Sen, Mr. R. R. Khan, Mr. K. M. Asadullah, Dr. and Mrs. Mrigendra Lal 
Mitra, Mr. M. M. Chatterji and the Misses Chatterjee, Major and 
Mrs. Mallya, Mrs. I. M. Chowdhry, Nawabzada Syed Hasan Ali, Rai Bahadur 
B. N. Banerji, Sir Hari Shankar Pal, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Tyson, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. R. Singh, Dr. and Miss Khambata, Miss Arbuthnot, Prince Gholam 
Hussain Shah, Mr. J. C. Galstaun, Mr. K. Sudderuddin, Kumar S. N. Law, 
Col. Barwell, Dr. Fermor, Mr. Nalin Prokash Ganguly, Mr. and Mrs. Nirmal 
Sen, Mr. and Mrs. Boothroyd, Mrs. and Miss Marshall and Mr. and Mrs. Sanat 
Kumar Mukherji. 


There was an exhibition of original water colour paintings displayed 
perhaps for the first time in Calcutta. A discriptive list of these exhibits will 
be found in the Appendix. His Excellency the President and the Hon'ble 
Lady Jackson left late in the afternoon after complimenting the organisers on 
a most enjoyable and instructive afternoon. 


The Executive Committee are deeply grateful to the Maharaja Tagore 
and Sir R. N. Mookerjee without whose generous contributions it would not 
have been possible to organise the 25th Anniversary Celebration on a scale 


befitting the dignity of the Society. 


The Committee acknowledges with thanks the receipt of the following 
donations from its Members :— 


Maharaja Sir Pradyot Kumar Tagore Bahadur ... Rs. 500/- 


1. 

2. Sir R. М. Mookerjee, K.C.LE., K.C.V.O. e. 250/- 
3. Mr. Prafulla Nath Tagore ... she ae a 504 
4. Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur n a — 50f. 
5. Kumar Manmatha Nath Mitra Bahadur a» 50%- 
6. Raja Janaki Nath Rai of Bhagyakul ... e.» 50/- 
7. Mr..E. C. Benthal T AS we n»  50f- 
8. Mr. T. P. Ghose ssi " we o» — 020/- 


Total ... Rs. 1010/- 
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Descriptive List of Original Water colour sketches exhibited on the occasion 
of the 25th Anniversary of the Calcutta Historical Society. 


Original Water Colour Sketches by Samuel Davis (1760-1819) :— 


View from the terrace over the 
lower gateway at Shergadh, 
1798. 

Hindu Temple (Brindavan). 


Rasmundul at Vishnupur, Dist. 
Bankura, Bengal, built by 
Raja Gopal Singh. 

Garden entrance to Juggut 
Seth’s house at Rajmahal. 

Tomb at Rajmahal. 

The Nawbatkhana, Rajmahal. 

Mosque. at Rajmahal. 

A gate of Rajmahal. 

Rajmahal. 

Mosque at Rajmahal. 


The remains of a bridge at 
Pandua, built with the frag- 
ments of Hindu temples, 
1792. 

Minar at Gaur. 

North gateway of the inner 
fort of Gaur, 1792. 

Mosque near Rajmahal. 

Tomb at Rajmahal. 

Oudanulla bridge. 

A mosque at Jaunpore, 1797. 


Mausoleum on the bank of 
Gumti near Jaunpur, 1798. 

Mosque near Jaunpur. 

Bridge at Jaunpur. 


21. 


The remains of a mosque at 
‘Jaunpur, 1799. Jhanjhri 
Masjid. 

Portion of bridge at Rajmahal. 

Tomb at Jaunpur. 

The remains of a mosque at 
Jaunpur, October, 1799. 

Bridge at Jaunpur. 

Mosque at Jaunpur. 

The gate of the old fort at 
Benares as it stood in 1797. 

Nandesvar House,  Benares, 
defended by Mr. Davis, 
R.E., F.R.S. , ` 

North view of Chunargadh. 

The fort of Agouree on the 
banks of the river Sone, a 
day's Journey from Bidragur. 

The tomb of Khusro near 
Allahabad, Nov., 1789. 

The tomb in Khusro’s garden, 
Allahabad. 

The south angle of the fort of 
Chunar, U.P., 1797. 

Part of Chunargadh, 1796. 

Kadam Rasul, Gaur. 

A gateway at the end of the 
old bridge of Pollgadh near 
Jaunpore, | 797. 

The east gate of the fort of 
Monghyr. ; 
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SAMUEL DAVIS. 


The original water colour sketches exhibited here are the work of Samuel 
Davis (1760-1819) of the Company’s Civil Service on the Bengal Establish- 
ment : and were presented to the Indian Museum through Lord Curzon in 
1919 by Mr. Justice Lestock P. Beaufort, of E Wynbete, Cape Colony, a great- 
grandnephew of the artist. | 


Interesting details with кай to the Indian career of Samuel Davis are 


given in the Diary of Joseph Farrington, R.A., who notes as follows under 
date of February 12, 1807. 


William Daniell's I dined at.—Mr. Davis went to India in 1780 in the 
Fleet in which (William) Hodges (R.A.) sailed. He sailed from 
England in January, 1780, and did not arrive in Bengal till 
February following.—He continued in India 25 years and did not . 
arrive in England till July last......He is much attached to Art and 
has practised drawing as his most favourite amusement. He was 
Accomptant-General of Bengal some years. The two Daniells 
resided twelve months in India in the same House with Him. 


A later entry gives further particulars : 


August 28, 1807. (Thomas) Daniell told us that Mr. Davis of Harley 
Street, was known to Him near 40 years ago at Maxwell's the 
coach-painter in Queen Street (where Daniell was an apprentice.) 
Davis went to India as a cadet and changing to a civil situation, 
at last became Accomptant-General at Calcutta under Marquiss 


of Wellesley. 


Davis was appointed to the Bengal Engineers in 1780, and in 1782 was 
chosen by Warren Hastings to accompany Captain Samuel Turner on a 
mission to Bhutan which was ultimately to proceed to Tibet. The Tibetan 
Government (or more probably the Chinese Resident) would not permit 
Davis to enter Tibet, on account. of his profession, and he therefore remained 
in Bhutan, where he spent six months. The Bhutan illustrations in Turner's 
"Account of an Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama in Tibet" 
(published in 1809) are executed by him. 


On bis return to Bengal Davis was appointed to a writership on the 
Bengal Civil Establishment on August 7, 1783. From February 1785 to 
April 1792 he was "Assistant to Collector and Register to the Court of 
Адами, Boglepore" (Bhagalpur). It was during this period that Thomas 
and William Daniell, who were in India from 1783 to 1793, must have 
resided with him. They are known to have been at Bhagalpur in the 
summer of 1790. 


On May I, 1793, Davis was appointed Collector of Burdwan : and on 
July 13, 1795, was transferred to Benares as Judge and Magistrate. Here 
he gallantly defended the narrow stairway of his residence, Nandesur House, 
with a hogspear, when it was attacked, after the murder of Mr. George 
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Frederick Cherry, the Resident, on January 14, 1799, by the followers of 
Wazir Ali, the pretender to the throne of Oudh. - 


On May 6, 1800, Davis returned to the Presidency as First Magistrate 
of the 24-Pergunnahs and Superintendent-General of Police. He became 
third Member of the Board of Revenue on April 1, 1801, and Accountant- 
General on May 1, 1804. Two years later, on February 2], 1806, he 
resigned the service in India : and was elected a Director of the East India 
Company in 1810, retaining the seat until his death in 1819. - 


From the Collection of the Maharaja Tagore :— 


Nos. | and 2. Two volumes containing Original Water Colour Paintings 


by Robert Home :— 


About 215 original water colour paintings by Robert Home, 1800-1810. 
Drawings of mammals, birds, reptiles, etc. of India, chiefly of Bengal, from 
nature, with their names and notes by the Artist himself. 


Home (Robert).—B. London; D. about 1836; S. Angelica Kauffman ; 
P. portraits and various subjects. Home was the son of an apothecary, 
in London. After studying under Angelica Kauffman he went to Rome, 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1770. After this year he was 
painting and exhibiting in Dublin. He returned to London in 1789, and 
thence went to Índia. Home was appointed painter to the King of Oude, 
resided in Lucknow and Cawnpore, and made a considerable fortune by the 
practice of his art. His large picture of "The King of Oude Receiving 
Tribute" is at Hampton Court. Among his other pictures, which were 
painted with great care and have stood well, are, "The Reception of the 
Mysore Princes as Hostages by the Marquis Cornwallis," "The Death of 
Colonel Morehouse, at the Storming of Bangalore.” Some of his pictures 
have been engraved, and he published several works, among them: “A 
Description of Seringapatam, in 1796," and "Select Views in Mysore," 
representing scenes in the campaign against Tippoo Sahib, in 1797. 


3. Manikarnika Burning Ghat, Benares. 
Water Colour Sketch 
by 
Thomas Daniell, R.A. 


4. The Residence of John Buller, Esq. 
Comilla: 
Original Water Colour Drawing ~ 
by 
Lt. James Hunter. Cirea 1800. 


5. A Mosque at Seringapatam. 
Original Water Colour Drawing 
by 
Lt. James Hunter. Circa 1800. 
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(a) A Hindu Temple at Kaveripuram. 
Original Water Colour Drawing 
by 
Lt. James Hunter. Circa 1800. 
(b) Nabobs Chauttry & Tank at Kaveripuram. 
Original Water Colour Drawing 
by 
Lt. James Hunter. Circa 1800. 


(a) The North Entrance into the Fort of Bangalore. 
Original Water Colour Drawing 
by р 
Lt. James Hunter. Circa 1800. 
(b) The Mysore Gate at Bangalore. 
Original Water Colour Drawing 
In one by 
Lt. James Hunter. Circa 1800. 
(c) The Delhi Gate of Bangalore. " l 
Original Water Colour Drawing 
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Lt. James Hunter. Circa 1800. 


8. Barrackpore Government House. 
Showing Marquis of Wellesley's Barge, - 
Painted by Mr. Salt, 1801. 


9. View from Verandah of Government House, Barrackpore, 
looking down the river. 
Water Colour Sketch by Mr. Salt, executed by order 
of Marquis of Wellesley, 1803. 


10. Barrackpore Government House. 
Erected by Capt. John Macintyre and slisequentiy- 
purchased by Sir John Macpherson, Commander-in- 
Chief in August, 1785. 
Original Crayan Drawing by Mr. Salt. 
Executed by order of Marquis of Wellesley, 1803. 


(a) Beginning of sketch of the French Government House 
at Girhetty, on the Banks of the Hooghly, below 
11. Chandernagar now a canvas manufactory. 
In one (b) Crossing the Surf, Madras, The Budgrow Boat 22 
frame. and catamarans in front. 
(с) Government House, Barrackpore, looking up the Hooghly 
(Sun set). 
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ИГХ ПОЛ 
“LNASTUd ANV ISVd * WON 


Our Cwenty-fifth Anniversary. 


WORK DONE, AND WORK STILL TO DO. 





Y Friend from Oxford days, Sir Evan Cotton, has invited me to address 
a few words of greeting to the members of the Calcutta Historical 
Society on the occasion of the Twenty Fifth Anniversary of the Society. 
He does me too great an honour in attributing to me the foundation of the 
Society. I was, however, present at the inaugural meeting held at the Town 
Hall on April 27, 1907, and at that meeting I was appointed Editor of 
Bengal: Past and Present. 1 continued in charge of the Society's journal 
until the middle of the year 1918. Although I have not for many years 
been able to contribute to Bengal : Past and Present. | have studied each 
number as it has come to hand with the greatest interest. At my Vicarage, 
in the heart of rural North Buckinghamshire, opportunities of original 
research into the history of the English in Bengal were denied me, and in 
the circumstances 1 returned to other studies which | had more or less 
forced on one side while in India. It has always been a cause of sincere 
satisfaction to me to watch the work carried on by abler hands and with 
all the old enthusiasm. 

I turn over the pages of the handsome volumes of Bengal: Past and 
Present. | am conscious of a deep feeling of gratitude to providence for 
the many friends my Editorship brought me. It will be seen from those 
volumes how strong an interest in the Society's proceedings was exhibited 
by scholars of the calibre of Lord Curzon. Dr. Busteed, "Sydney Grier”, 
Sir William Foster, Col. D. G. Crawford, Mr. William Irvine, the Rev. Father 
H. Hosten, S.J. and many others, whose names are so well known. The 
Society's expeditions—a form of the Society's activities which has not been 
. maintained—brought us in the early days into contact with hospitable owners. 

of historic houses and learned and enthusiastic local antiquarians, and they 
revealed to many of us a Bengal with which unfortunately so many English folk 
in Calcutta never became really familiar. It is no small part of the value of 
such a Society as ours that, while isolated research-workers tend to under value 
the merits of labourers in the same field, students brought into personal 
touch with one another tend to be less impressed by the imperfections and 
inaccuracies of others, and a really constructive criticism takes the place of 
controversial methods that are often unkindly and not always—as viewed 
by others—illuminatory. 

Our Society came into existence at an exceptionally favourable time. 
Thanks to Lord Curzon the Imperial Record Department afforded. facilities 
to students who for long had had to be content with printed volumes of 
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selected documents and extracts from the Calcutta Gazette. Those who had 
the good fortune to be acquainted with the late Sir Alexander Muddiman’s 
Report on the District Records of Bengal were aware of the existence of 
rich sources for the history of Bengal that were available only to district 
officers with a flair for local research. If in 1907 a student had gone to the 
Record Room of the India Office in Whitehall he would have found the 
records of Provincial Counclis and of the Factories hopelessly jumbled 
up together. The fact was that grave historians had pronounced their 
judgment on the administration of Warren Hastings without having first 
enquired what it was that Warren Hastings administered. The confusion 
of the Records told its own tale. 


When I was transferred to Shillong in 1909 the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam most kindly sent me to Sylhet to inspect the early records 
of that district, and I was permitted to study at Shillong the district records 
of Chittagong, Rangpur, and Dinajpur. The Government of Bengal granted 
me a similar privilege in regard to the records of Midnapore. An exhibi- 
tion of these records at the house of the late Mr. Robert Nathan aroused a 
good deal of interest, and as Sir Henry Sharp was present on that occasion, 
I imagine that that exhibition may have been the seed from which the Indian 
Historical Records Commission sprang. But the following incident will 
show how little the subject was understood, in spite of Sir William Hunter's 
Annals of Rural Bengal and Mr. Beveridge’s Bakarganj. A paper on the 
District Records of Bengal was read on my behalf before the Royal Society 
of Arts. On my return to Bengal I found that I had been censured by a 
writer in one of the Calcutta newspapers on the score of pretended ignorance 
of the work done by—the Imperial Record Department! The Society came 
into existence at a time when a vast mass of historical material was at last 
becoming accessible. 


I have always found it difficult to pardon Lord Morley for the ease 
he has allowed himself in escaping from pronouncing a considered judgment 
on Burke’s performances at the impeachment of Warren Hastings. The 
late Mr. Henry Beveridge did indeed make use of some of the essential 
records in his partison work on the Nanda Kumar case, but the whole 
history still remains to be written objectively and without prejudice. 


This brings me to speak of work which, from my point of view, seems 
to need to be done. Are we any nearer to a recovery of the history of 
the rebuilding of Calcutta after the seige in 1756? The volumes of Calcutta 
leases in the collectorate which I studied only superficially in Bengal: Past ` 
and Present (Vol. XIV) throw much light on the houses that stood on the 
ground immediately to the north of Government House and the south side 
of Hastings Street. But when did Old Court House Street come into 
existence? An organized search for old leases ought to lead to some 
interesting discoveries. 

Next, I must mention the large collection of papers presented by 
Sir Elijah Impey's son to the British Museum. То deal with Sir Elijah's 
original letter-copies would be a very heavy task, for he re-wrote nearly 
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every other sentence, and it is not always clear what form of words he 
finally accepted. The variations no doubt are of psychological interest. In 
any case, while the contents of Mr. Justice Hyde’s note-books at the Bar 
Library are still unexplored (1) it cannot be said that the Society has no 
further mission to fulfil. 

From time to time Dr. Busteed was wont to suggest subjects for enquiry. 
I recall the late Mr. K. N. Dhar’s almost brilliant discovery of the pagoda 
at Baraset (Vol. II. Part 1), and in so doing I would embrace the opportunity 
to pay a tribute to the memory of one of the most efficient, and one of the 
most self-effacing, research-workers 1 have ever met. The painful amount 
of proof-reading,» and the labour compiling the index, which Mr. Dhar 
undertook in the preparation of Messrs. Cambray's edition of the Report of 
1815, and the modesty with which he declined to allow his name to appear 
on the title page—insisting that the honour should fall on one who had 
contributed a general introduction—were characteristic of his loyalty and 
beautiful humility. His friend and colleague, the late Mr. Elliot Walter 
Madge, is another whose name should be recalled on the occasion of our 
twenty-fifth anniversary. І would venture to suggest that a number of 
Mr. Madge’s contributions to the Statesman and the Englishman are worthy 
of reproduction in Bengal: Past and Present, if the Editors of those journals 
will be so kind as to give their consent. A good deal has come to light 
since Mr. Madge’s regretted death, and there would be some work for the 
Editor. 

Yet another task remains to be performed ; and that is to rescue from 
the convenient ignorance of our best known historians the period of 
Vansittart and Verelst. Ít was in that period that Englishmen penetrated 
Bengal scientifically: it was the time of Rennell. The published Calendars 
of Persian correspondence indicate the broad lines on which an enquiry 
could be opened out. When the society was first formed we failed to attract 
adequate assistance from Indian Scholars. When I presented to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal my edition of the Malda Journal, the discussion revealed 
to me that some at least of the Indian scholars present could throw light 
on the descendants of the Indian magnates with whom the early factors 
came in contact. I feel that there is a real cause for congratulation when [ 
see the names of Sir Jadunath Sarkar and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar on the list 
of the members of the Council. An organized study of the historical matter 
in Grant’s Analysis of the Finances of Bengal or of the book of Buchanon 
Hamilton could hardly fail to yield results of value. 


WALTER K. FIRMINGER 
Hampton Court Palace 
May, 1932. 








(1) Dr Firminger should have written "almost unexplored’, for we owe to him a series 
of most interesting selections from these note-books which were printed in vol. Ш. 


(pp. 27-63)—Ep. 


Situation of the Dutch in Bengal 
(740-1756 A.B.) - 


PART L—EARLY RELATIONSHIPS. 


LJKE the English and the French, the Dutch also had their factories in 

different parts of Bengal, including even the most interior parts (1). 
They were the greatest commercial rivals of the English during this period, 
and very often came into conflict with them mostly on the question of salt-petre 
trade at Patna and Chuprak (2. In 1744, Mr. Drabbe, the Dutch Chief at 
Patna, agreed to purchase salt-petre and to give the English a certain propor- 
tion of it at 3 rupees 4 annas (sicca) per maund (3). Next year, Deepchand 
"offered at (the Nawab's) Durbar rupees 25000 to oblige Europeans to buy 
solely of him." This led to union and agreements between the Dutch and 
the English with regard to their salt-petre trade at Patna (4. About this time 
the Dutch in Bengal were fitting out ships (5) for Judda, Bussora, Surat, and 
other ports, and many English mariners and sailors were entering into their 
service. 


In 1748 (6) the ‘Pathans’ (7) plundered the Dutch Factory at Futwah of 
white cloths and other goods to the amount of Rs. 65,000. Similarly the 
Maratha ravages sometimes created impediments in their path. But more 
serious than these temporary and occasional disturbances were the jealousies 
of the rival trading companies like the English and the French. About 1748 
the relations between the French and the Dutch in Bengal grew extremely 
bitter. In consequence of the war that had then broken out in Europe between 
these two powers (8, the Dutch authorities at home had dispatched strict 
orders to the President at Chinsura, “‘prohibiting all manner of correspondence 
between their settlement and that of Chandernagore" (9). Apprehensive of a 
French attack upon Chinsura, the Dutch sought the alliance and friendship 
of the English against the French, and the English readily took up their 





(1) "They (the Marathas) plundered the factories of the Dutch at Картаю and Mowgram"'. 
Maharastrapurin. 

(2) Letter to the Court of Directors, dated 30th January 1742, para 5; Letter to the Court 
of Directors, dated 3rd February, 1743, para 58, Imperial Record Department, (Home 
miscellaneous). 

(3) Letter to the Court of Directors, dated 11th August, 1745, para 10. LR.D. (H.M.). 

(4) Letter to the Court of Directors, dated 31st January 1745-1746 LR.D. (H.M.). 

(5) Ibid, para 74. 

(6) Consultations, March, 1748. 

(7) Perhaps refers to the Afgans who rose in rebellion against Ali Vardi. 

(8) Consultations, 16 May, 1748. 

(9) Consultations, May, 1748. 
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cause (10). The Dutch Governor of Hugli wrote to the English Governor in 
Calcutta that he had given the necessary orders to his Company's ships to 
go up to Baranagore, and that he would further order these to go down to 
Calcutta to help them (the English) in case the French attacked that place, 
provided the English gave them sufficient assurances that they would not take 
into their service or grant refuge to any of the sailors or others belonging to 
the ships sent for their assistance but would deliver them up immediately (11). 
About a month later, an unhappy incident was about to break up this alliance 
between the Dutch and the English, which was, however, prevented by some 
wise measures on the part of the English Company. A Dutch boat, which 
was ordered down to bring up three sick sailors from one of their ships, which 
lay off Fulta, was attacked, just below Calcutta, by armed people from an 
English ship which lay at anchor there. They took away three sailors, one 
of whom was called George Jansen, Dutchman-born, having wounded a 
'"manjee' (steer-man) and a peon, so that the latter fell overboard, and in all 
appearance went down the water and the former died there of his wounds. 
At this the Dutch Director and Council at Hugli wrote to the President 
and Council in Calcutta desiring that the English Company would "'give 
the Netherlands Company, whose .colours has been scandalised by the 
violence committed, a due satisfaction (which they hereby demand) by 
ordering the malefactors to be punished in a most severe manner, 
that others may be terrified and constrained from undertaking the like, 
and any other violence against their boats..................... " They also 
demanded that the aforesaid Jansen as well as another sailor called Hurman 
Hordonk who had deserted, on the 25th August, 1748, the Dutch ship ‘Cost 
Capelle’ and was then in the English military service, should be delivered up 
to them. The President and the Council in Calcutta satisfied most of their 
demands (12). Towards the end of 1748, Huygens, Director of the Dutch 
Settlement at Chinsura; informed Mr. Barwell, the Deputy Governor of the 
English Company in Calcutta, that the French at Chandernagore had forcibly 
taken possession of their Company's garden and had thus destroyed the 
neutrality of the Ganges (13). At this the Council in Calcutta decided that the 
President "do mention it in his Arzdoss (petition) to the Nabab and acquaint 
bim of the neutrality being broke by the French and as the Dutch are our 
allies from their acting in such manner with them we have reasons to apprehend 
they would do the same by us when in their power” (14. We have no 
informations as to whether the Nabob took any steps in favour of the Dutch 
or not, but this much is clear that, for the time being, the English help 
saved the Dutch against the French. But we must be careful to note that 








(10) Consultations, July, 1748. 

(11) Ibid. : 

(12) Consultations, September, 1748. 

(13) Consultations, 3rd January, 1749. 
This garden "in the centre of Fort Augustus having three terraces, rising one above 
the other ornamented with flowers." Vide, Long's Selections from the unpublished 
records of the Government vol. I, p. 15, footnote. 


(14) Ibid. ES 
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this alliance between the English and the Dutch was not the outcome of 
any sincere attachment towards each other. The feeling of animosity 
between these two rival trading companies was too deeply ingrained to be 
eradicated by any such temporary necessities. In 1752 an English prisoner 
escaped the bounds of Calcutta and got the protection of the Dutch flag at 
Baranagore (15). In their letter dated, 31 January, 1755, the Court of Direc- 
tors complained that the Company's servants were supplying their ‘Dutch 
rivals’ with goods to the great prejudice of the Company's interest. 


However, by the year 1755, we find the three Companies (English, 
French and Dutch) putting their heads together on a certain cause. In that 
year Meer Abu Taleb, Naib to the Nabob Krishnadas of Dacca, seized a 
writer belonging to the Dutch, on a pretence of a demand of some consi- 
derable present from the Dutch Factory at Dacca, and confined him in the 
Kellah till the Dutch Chief made a promise of complying with the demand. 
The English, the French and the Dutch took this as an arbitrary insult on 
their honour and proposed to send a joint appeal to the Nawab (16). Here 
also, we are quite in the dark as to whether any such petition was ever 
sent to the Nawab and whether the complaints of the trading Companies met 
with a proper remedy. 


With the outbreak of hostilities between Seraj-ud-dowlah and the 
English, the Dutch in Bengal were faced with a difficult problem. War is 
ruinous to commerce, and the Dutch, as a peace loving merchantile Company, 
regarded the incidents of the Anglo-Moorish duel as so many deadly evils, 
and watched its course with anxiety and suspense. - On the one hand, they 
were very often called upon to satisfy the demands of the young Nawab, 
and on the other, the English sent them expostulations and requests after 
requests to join in a common alliance against the Nawab, as it were, to 
start a Christian crusade against the Muslim power in Bengal. 


Let us examine the situation in details. On his way to Calcutta the 
Nawab sent perwannahs to the Dutch at Chinsurah to assist him in his 
designs against the English, and at the same time wrote to Coja Wazeed, 
"the principal merchant of the province who resided at Hughly’’, to be 
particular about the Dutch, the Danes and the French (17), and to ‘‘endevour 
to engage these nations to prevent the English resettling thernselves', after 
they had been driven out (17. Already, before his departure from 
Murshidabad, the Nawab had summoned the French and the Dutch native 
agents to his Durbar and had enquired of them as to what sort of assistance 
he might expect from their masters in his expedition against the English 
in Calcutta. The Dutch agent had instantly replied that his ‘Company was 
only mercantile, not constituted for making war, and that at Chinsurah there 





(15) Despatch to Court, 17 February, 1752. 

(16) Consulations, 14 July, 1755. 

(17) Letter from the Nawab to Coja Wazeed on his way to Calcutta, Hill's Bengal in 
1755-1757, Vol. I, p. 5; Stewart's History of Bengal, p. 595; Orme's Indostan, Vol. Il, p. 61. 

(18) Letter from the Nawab to Coja Wazeed, dated Rajmahal, 28 May, 1755, Hill's Bengal 
in 1757, Vol. I, p. 3. 2 
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were hardly 10 guns and 50 soldiers, including both whites and blacks", 
and had advised the Nawab to approach the French. This reply had the 
effect of highly exasperating the Nawab against the Dutch (19); and about 
the 23rd June, 1756, he sent the following perwannah to them :—"I have 
too frequently written to you from Moorshidabad that you were to join 
your power to the King’s army for the destruction of the wicked English by 
water, though your not doing so is of no account whatever and you were 
asked only to put you to the test, for by God's blessing and help | am so 
strongly provided that ] find myself able to exterminate ten such nation as 
these English, and if you wish to ensure the continuation of the Company's 
trade in this country, you will have to act in accordance with what I caused 
to be made known to you through my friend Faggeruttojjar (20) Coja Mhamath 
Wajid ; but in the contrary case, it will be all over with your trade in the 
soubaship, which is a true warning, concerning which you must know your 
own mind” (21. On the receipt of this perwannah, the Dutch Director, 
accompanied by Messienrs d' Armenault and Tsinck, called on Coja Wajid 
in the afternoon of the 24th June, 1755, in order to ascertain from him the 
real purport of the Nawab's wishes. Coja Najid informed him that the 
Nawab had been highly displeased with the Dutch for their refusing him 
assistance in the matter of expelling the English out of Bengal, and had 
delivered the following words to him at the time of his (Соја Wyjid’s) depar- 
ture from the Nawab's Durbar:—' "Tell the Hollanders they must bring me 
twenty lacs of rupees or | will ruin them as I have’ done the English’’ (22). 
After a due deliberation, the Dutch Director decided that there was no other 
alternative but to take ‘Ыт (Wazid) in hand and under promise of gratuity 
to request him to use his powerful influence, in order, if possible, to satisfy 
the Prince with an ordinary Nazrani or at list with a mediocre contribution.” 
He made such a request to Coja Wajid, who, thereupon, assured him of 
his friendship, and promised to get hold of a favourable moment to intercede 
with the Nawab for the Dutch. This procedure of the Director was unanimously 
approved by the members of the Dutch Council, Hugli, in the general meeting 
of Friday, 25 June, 1755 (23), and the members further decided ‘Чо make 
shift and bear the cost of freight for the boats to transfer the army, but for 
the rest not to agree to the Nawab's demand, unless susceptible of great 
reduction, as being altogether under constraint." 


Coja Wajid waited upon the Nawab in the evening of the 25th June at 











(19) Translation of a letter from M. Le Conte to М Courtin at Dacca, dated Chandernagore, 
19 June, 1756, Hill's Bengal in 1756-1756, Vol. 1, pp. 19-21. 

(20) Fakhr-ul-Tujjar—Chief of merchants. 

(21) Hills Bengal in 1755-1757, Vol. I, p. 26. 

(22) "1 have always thought that the Hollanders were more faithful to the King than that 
they would have caused him inconvenience about such trifling services as І have asked of 
them. I have rendered them a considerable service and been at great expense to put down 
their fellest business rivals and, may be, if the results of my enterprise had been in accordance 
with their wishes, 1 should have had to return disappointed from a bottless errand"" —Ibid, p. 27. 

(23) Translation of Consultations of the Dutch Council, Hugli, Friday, 25 June, 1755. 
Forenoon, General Meeting. Hill's Bengal in 1756-1757, Vol. Ll pp. 25-27. 
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an opportune moment, and pleaded so strongly for the Dutch, that he was 
convinced of their innocence and left the regulation of the amount to be 
paid by them to Coja Wajid, Raja Durlabh Ram and a few of his trusted 
courtiers "under the, recommendation, however, that they-were to bear in 
mind that he had been put to heavy expenses and had to bear stil more." 
The said Commissioners made a computation among themselves based upon . 
the means of the Dutch and the extent of the Nawab's wishes, and fixed 
the amount to be paid at 4 lacs for the Nawab and half a lac as а reward" 
for their interecession, it being understood by the Dutch that they were to 
be ‘‘exonerated from the 'nazarani' payable to all new Nawabs." As the 
matters stood, there was no other way left for the Dutch than to submit to 
these demands of the Nawab. The Nawab had, in the morning of the 
25th June, 1753, sent his Master of Requests to demand the delivery of the 
Dutch artillery and flags and had already seized upon the Dutch village 
at Hugli whose inhabitants had fled before 70,000 armed men, with better 
artillery and amply provided with good gunners and all kinds of war 
ammunition. The Dutch force was a poor match for this and could not 
safely hold out against them. Even if they could withstand the siege for 
some length of time, yet that could not save their servants and factors in 
other parts of the country, for all their "servants at Cossimbazar, Patna, and 
elsewhere would be exposed to the fury of the barbarian and the company's 
assets in the respective factories and in the Mint, as well as those deposited 
at the quarters and the moneys in circulation to the amount of about 45 lacs 
of rupees (or 70 tons of treasure) would be lost in such a case not to mention 
that if things turned out adversely our honour would be impaired, our credit 
broken and probably not fifty lacs of rupees would suffice to make good 
the damage done to the Company, if besides the assets now here we consider 
what a heavy expenditure would be required for us to be readmitted and 
to reestablish ourselves, without our even then possessing the convenience 
that we have painstakingly here and at the branch factories in process of 
time." The Dutch Director, therefore, thought it wise to try for a reduction ` 
of these exorbitant demands of the Nawab by sending him an appeal in 
the following terms:—''Renowned Prince. The Hollanders have traded 
here for a century and a half, have brought over countless treasures and 
transported most vast quantities of commodities, under prompt payment of 
tolls and dues, wherefore they have generally been befriended and counten- 
anced especialy by the princes of the land and up to the glorious Nawab 
Souja-ul-molk Mahabat Jung inclusive, always endowed with privileges. 
They have always been faithful to their benefactors, and if even guilty of ` 
a wrongful act they were never backward in granting satisfaction. And yet 
it has pleased your highness to exact a contribution from us much heavier 
than we are able to pay, considering the calamities that have befallen us on 
sea and the many losses we have of late years encountered in our commercial 
transactions, wherefore 1 do humbly beseech your Excellency to confer the 
great favour upon us of graciously treating us with reasonable moderation 
in reference to the nazarani. May your Highness's power and glory go on 
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increasing" (24). The Company's vakil and broker was charged with the 
handing over of the missive to the mediators for the purpose of delivering it 
to the Nawab, and the said vakil was entrusted with the power of attorney 
"to make a bid in respect of the contribution demanded provided it does not 
exceed the sum of two lacs of rupees, besides the expenses” (25). But when 
the Dutch vakil appeared before Coja Wajid and the mediators, the latter 
refused to deliver that petition to the Nawab, and wanted to wash their hands 
of the business leaving the issue to the responsibility of the Dutch. The Dutch 
Council, therefore, resolved on the 25th June, 1756, to pay the Nawab the 
sum of four hundred thousand sicca rupees "by written bond (on account of 
a dearth of cash) payable three months after date” (26). They further decided 
that at first they would forward [0,000 sicca rupees in cash to Coja Wajid 
in order to satisfy the mediators, and would after some time, request the 
Nawab ‘Чо grant a sannad or general order for the free and uninterrupted 
carrying on of the Company's commercial dealings everywhere and the 
confirmation of its privileges" (27). But the Nawab was not to be satisfied 
with that. Next morning, Coja Wajid's Gomastha brought back the bond 
for 400,000 sicca rupee, issued in favour of the Nawab, and also brought 
along with him Jagat Seth's factor Beyenaat with intelligence that the Nawab, 
being greatly in want of money, it was his desire that if the Dutch could not 
pay him in cash, they should enter into negotiations with Beyenaat for an 
advance of the money. Finding no other alternative, the Dutch decided to 
conform to the Nawab's desire. The bond in favour of the Nawab was 
withdrawn and a new bond in favour of Jagat Seth at the ordinary interest 
at the rate of 34 per cent. a month was granted (28). They also decided that, 
as wanted by the Nawab, the Director and the Head Administrator should 





(24) Translation of the Arzi (petition) written by Bisdom, the Dutch Director, to the Nawab, 
Hill's Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 29-30. 

(25) Translation of consultations of the Dutch Council at Hugli, Saturday, 26 June 1756, 
Forenoon, Ibid, pp. 28-30. 

(26) “We the undersigned acting in the name and for the account of the Netherlands East 
India Company, do hereby promise to pay, three months after date, to the Nawab Mansur-ul- 
Mulk, Sirajuddaulah Shah Kuli Khan Bahadur Haibet Jung, or his order the sum of four 
hundred thousand sikka rupees, for value received". At the Netherlands Post Office, Hoogly, 
Fort Gustavas, the 26th June, one thousand seven hundred and fifty six. A. Bosdom, R. H. 
Armenault, L. Zuydland, M. Tsinck, J. L V. Schevichaven, J. H. Swenkels, M. Bastiaanse, 
A. Hooreman, and S. Crombon. Hills Bengal, Vol. I, p. 3l. 

(27) Translations of Consultations of the Dutch Council at Hugli, Saturday, 26 June, 1756, 
Afternoon. 

(28) "We the undersigned acting on behalf of and for the account of the General Nether- 
lands East India Company do hereby acknowledge having effected a loan of four hundred 
thousand sicca rupees with the billbrokers Jagat Seth Fettusjentie and Seth Amendjedie, 
which sum together with the interest due thereon at the rate of 9 p. c. per annum, or %4 per 
cent. a month, we promise to pay when the service of the East India Company shall allow 
of its being done". The Netherlands Chief Office, Hoogley, Fort Gustavas, the 27th June of 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty six А. Bisdom, R. Н Armenault, L. 
Zuydland, M. Tsinck, J. L. Van Schevickhaven, J. H. Swenkels, M. Bastiaanse, A. Hooreman, 
S. Crombon. Hill's Bengal in 1755-1757, Vol. I, p. 32. 
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wait upon him in order to render him due salutation (29). They proceeded — 
to the Nawab's Durbar and were received there in a friendly manner, being 
presented with robes of honour, and a head-dress set with precious stones 
together with an elephant and a horse. They were also assured by the 
Nawab that he "would see to the necessary parwanas for the confirmation |. 
of the Company's privileges on his arrival at Murshidabad."' (30) 


x ^ A KALI KINKAR DATTA. 








(29) Translation' of the Consultations of the Dutch Council at Hughli, Sunday, 27 June, 
1756 in the morning. Every thing was communicated by a-letter from the Dutch Council, 
Hughli, to M. Vernet, dated 27 June, 1756, Hill, Vol. I, p. 33. 

(30) Letter from the Dutch Council at Hughli to the Supreme Council, Batavia, dated Fort 
Gustavas, 5 July, 1756. Hills Bengal in 1756-1757, Vol. l, pp 53-56. 


‚ A Note on Puran Gir Gosain. 


T is an interesting fact that in the numerous notices, appearing in books 
and journals, of the efforts of Warren Hastings to establish diplomatic 
and commercial relations with the independent countries to the north of 
Bengal and of the consequent missions of Bogle and Turner, very little 
mention is made of the name of Puran Gir Gosain. Yet a contemporary 
document describes him as “‘this intelligent and great Traveller" "who had 
been employed in the different stages of the Business of effecting the Treaty 
allowing us access to Bootan and Thibet’’. (1) Again we find the Directors 
of the East India Company expressing their delight to hear of ‘һе reception 
given at Tashoo Lomboo to Poorungeer the Gosseyn, who was deputed thither 
by Mr. Hastings”. (2) Evidently this man was someone above the average 
and out of the run of ordinary life. 


There is a full biography of Puran Gir Gosain written by Gourdas Basak 
which was published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1890. 
But it seems to have been almost forgotten by now and no reference is made 
to it usually.  Basak's main sources are three in number—Markham’s 
Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle (1879), Turner's Account of an 
Embassy to the Court of the Teshoo Lama (1800) and the records collected 
in the Tibetan monastery opposite Calcutta—the Bhot Mandir of Ghoosery. 
These authorities contain a few points not fully utilised in the long biography 
{ have just mentioned, and in addition to these, information may be gleaned 
from other sources also regarding the activities of this remarkable man. I 
made an incidental reference to some of them in Bengal : Past and Present, 
Vol. XLI, Part II, in an article on the intercourse of Bengal with her northern 
neighbours. 


The name of Puran Gir Gosain occurs in Bengal: Past and Present, 
Vol. XXVI, Part II, as the first head of the monastery mentioned above 
though he was not a Bengali as the author supposed but a Hindustanee. (3) 
His name was spelt in a variety of ways. (4) The first name was clearly 
‘Purna’. The word ‘Giri’ in the name indicates that he was a Saivite ascetic 
belonging to one of the ten famous sects following Sankaracharyya. Commonly 
he was described as a Gosain and it must be remembered that the Gosains 
were the chief agents in the Transhimalayan trade of Bengal and many of 





(1) Home Dept.—Original Consultation No. 17 of 13th January, 1790. 

(2) Public Letter from Court—27th March, 1787 (para 231). 

(3) Political Missions to Bhutan (1865)—p. 2; Turner’s Account of an Embassy to the Court 
of the Teshoo Lama—p. iii. 

(4) Purungir (Markham); Poorungheer (Dalrymple and Turner); Puran (Bengali tomb in- 
scription); Punagiri (Tibetan passport)—the last two mentioned by Gourdas Basak Poorungeer, 
Porahn Gheer, Porran Gheery (British records). 
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them traversed distant lands on pilgrimages combined with commercial 
journeys. Bogle himself tells us that in his journey to Tibet he had to rely 
mainly on the informations supplied by the Sannyasis about the roads, the 
climate and the people. Turner mentions a Gosain named Pranpooree who 
is reported to have visited China, Turkey and Russia. 


I have described elsewhere the main facts in the intercourse of Bengal 
with the northern countries in the second half of the eighteenth century. (5) 
Here I shall concern myself with indicating the part played by Puran Gir 
Gosain in those transactions. It is certainly important enough to deserve some 
attention. 


Puran Gir Gosain appears first in history in 1774—when in company with 
a Tibetan named Paima, he brought to Hastings presents and the famous 
letter from the Tashi Lama interceding for the Bhutanese then at war with 
the English. The letter itself entrusted the full task of the explanation of the 
situation to the Gosain. (б) He certainly made a deep impression on Hastings 
in whose mind was awakened the grand design of opening up the whole 
north to British trade and influence. Puran Gir was therefore chosen to 
accompany Bogle in his celebrated mission to Tibet which followed the 
Bhutan route because the high road through Nepal was barred since the 
Gurkha conquest and even the Indian Gosains were excluded for their 
sympathy with the fallen houses. (7 The company of Puran Gir must have 
been very helpful to Bogle, because the Gosain was highly competent to act 
both as interpreter and guide to the English mission on account of his 
knowledge of Tibetan and other Janguages and his experience of travels in 
the. Himalayan region. But his presence proved to be invaluable for Bogle 
for another reason. When the British officer was held up in Bhutan by 
messages from the Tashi Lama asking him to go back, it was Puran Gir 
who went forward alone to Tibet and persuaded the Lama to allow Bogle 
and Hamilton to visit his country. Puran Gir who thus redeemed his pledge 
to Bogle that he would lead him to Tibet, met Bogle at the frontier and 
presented him to the court of the Tashi Lama. (8) We are repeatedly told 
by Bogle and Turner that the Gosain enjoyed the full confidence of the 
Tibetan authorities and the respect of the Tibetan people and this is corro- 
borated by the official letters from the Lama's court. (9) Under these 
circumstances it is easy to understand the debt of gratitude owed by English 
missions in Tibet to this Indian. 


It was one of the cherished wishes of the Tashi Lama to establish a 
monastery on the Ganges near Calcutta and thus to reopen the religious 
connection with Bengal interrupted since the Mahomedan conquest. He 
expressed his desire to Bogle on several occasions and also told him of his 





(5) Bengal: Past and Present, Мої. XLI, Part П. 

(6) Turner, pp. vi, xiii; Calendar of Persian Correspondence Vol. IV—No. 1010. 

(7) Home Dept.—O. C. 20 of 25th November, 1789. 

(8) Calendar of Persian Correspondence— Vol. IV, No. 1204; Markham's Narratives of the 
Mission of George Bogle—pp. 45, 46, 49. 

(9) Turner's Account pp. 38, 431, 452; Markham, p. 136. 
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intention to place his faithful friend Puran Gir in charge of the projected 
establishment. (10) Accordingly we find in the proceedings of the Revenue 
Board dated December 4, 1775, that land to the extent of 100 bighas and 
8 kathas on the river opposite Calcutta was granted to Puran Gir as the 
representative of the Tashi Lama for the purpose of building a temple. The 
proposition of making this land rent-free was referred to the Directors who 
signified their approval in their letter of April 16, 1777. (11) The transaction 
was completed on June 12, 1778, when a sanad granted the land in question, 
jin two lots, free of rent, to the Tashi Lama. Puran Gir was placed in 
possession of the same by another document on the same date. A temple 
was constructed at the cost of the Lama on this site which still exists ; Puran 
Gir became its first head ; and Warren Hastings conveyed to the Tashi Lama 
the glad news as soon as the monastery was completed. (12) 


Chinese influence had tried to hinder Bogle’s mission to Tibet but the 
death of the Chinese administrator of Lhasa encouraged Hastings to endeavour 
to extend relations with Tibet, in the hope of opening up even more distant 
regions to British trade and influence. Bogle, who was to undertake a second 
mission in consequence of this decision in 1779, (13) received intimation 
- however of the departure of the Tashi Lama for Pekin. Instead of going 
himself therefore, he deputed Puran Gir Gosain to go to Tibet and then join 
the Lama's party in China. (14) 


The history of Puran Gir's mission to China (1779-1781) is contained in 
Turner's Appendices II, Ill, and IV of which the last is a reprint of the 
famous account in Dalrymple's Oriental Repertory Vol. Il. It purports to be 
an English rendering of the verbal report of Puran Gir himself. The Gosain 
carried letters and presents from Hastings to the Tibetan authorities and 
returned with friendly responses from them after two years. In the interval 
he had been with the Tashi Lama in China and had been presented by him 
to the Emperor, who after hearing his account of the English rule in Bengal 
graciously promised to open a correspondence with them. Puran Gir was 
present at the time of the Tashi Lama's death in China in 1780 praying by his 
beside and accompanied the dead body to Tibet where a splendid mausoleum 
was erected over the remains. 


It may be noted incidentally that Puran Gir brought back on this occasion 
a request from the brother of the deceased Tashi Lama for a further grant 
of land on the Ganges. (15) This application seems to have been complied 
with by two sanads dated February 11, 1783, published by Gourdas Basak 
in his article. One grants 50 additional bighas of land to the Lama and the 








(10) Markham, pp. 134, 164-165, 168. 

(11) Bengal: Past and Present—Vol. XXVI, Part 11; Public letter from Court, 16th April, 
1777, para 10. 

(12 J. A.S.B., Vol. LIX, No. I. 

(13) Home Dept. O.C. I of 19th April, 1779; Public Body Sheets of same date. 

(14) Markham, p. 209. 

(15) Turner, p. 432. 
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other as before gave possessory rights to the Gosain, the new territory being 
adjacent to the old property. (16) 


On the arrival of the news of the ‘reincarnation’ of the Tashi Lama in 
an infant, Hastings despatched the mission of Turner to Tibet in the early 
part of 1783. Once again Puran Gir was called upon to render the same 
services as before to the English mission. Puran Gir acted as Turner's guide 
and interpreter and this time also he had to go forward to Tibet alone while 
the Englishmen waited in Bhutan and to arrange for the removal of obstacles 
to Turner's entry into the forbidden land. In Tibet Turner was not allowed 
to attend the festival of the public recognition of the new Tashi Lama, in 
spite of the efforts of Puran Gir who however was present at the ceremony. (17) 


The deceased Tashi Lama had advised Bogle to send Indian agents to 
Tibet for some time in the future and this suggestion was acted upon by 
Hastings who selected Puran Gir Gosain as the English representative in Tibet 
for yet another mission. This was early in 1785 just on the eve of Hastings' 
departure from India so that Puran Gir's mission actually materialised during 
Mcpherson's tenure of office. The Directors in their General Letter dated the 
27th March, 1787, noted their gratification (para 231) that "in passing through 
the country of Bootan, the Gosseyn received the most ample and voluntary 
assistance, from the subjects of the Debe Raja". Puran Gir reached Tashi 
Lumpoo on May 8, 1785, and had an interview with the child Lama. Gourdas 
Basak is mistaken in supposing that he was present at the installation ceremony 
of the new Tashi Lama for this took place in October 1784, (18) more than 
six months before Puran Gir's arrival in Tibet. But he did bring back a 
detailed report of the celebrations to Bengal. In Tibet, the Gosain met with 
many merchants from Bengal and found the market stocked with Indian and 
British goods. After a five months’ stay, Puran Gir returned to India carrying: 
with him protestations of friendship for the English from the chief men of the 
court of the Tashi Lama. His report, presented to Mcpherson on February 6, 
1786, is printed in Turner’s Account (pp. 419-431). 


During the absence of Puran Gir on his mission to Tibet, Raj Chand 
Ray, a zemindar, had seized 50 bighas of land from the Tibetan monastery. 
This was most probably restored to the rightful owner for we find Turner 
interceding on behalf of the Gosain with the Governor-General himself. (19) 
Puran Gir now settled in his "little territory" near Howrah and we have 
evidence that "people from Tibet and Bhutan constantly resorted to it’’. (20) 


Puran Gir had been in the habit of undertaking long journeys on his own 
behalf and an interesting evidence of this is provided by a Tibetan document 
the translation of which was printed in Gourdas Basak's biography. Dated 
in 1778, this document is something like a passport which instructed all Tibetan 
officials concerned in an elaborate fashion to grant all possible facilities to 


(16) J. A. S. B., Vol. LIX, No. 1. 
(17) Turner, pp. 122, 161-162, 249. 
(18) Turner, pp. 423-424. 

(19) Turner, рр. 431-432: 

(20) Markham, p. 138, n. L 
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Acharyya Puragiri on his pilgrimage round the Manas lake. The Gosain was 
contemplating "another Journey to Lassa on his own account" in 1790 and 
to him was delegated by the Government on the suggestion of Lt. Col. Kyd 
"the Commission of obtaining the seed or the plant of Tea with promise of 
suitable reward if it can be delivered in a state of vegetation to the Chief of 
Rungpoor and if possible with a native practised in the cultivation”. An 
official memorandum on the subject was given to Puran Gir. (21) Puran Gir, 
we are also told, had kept a record of his travels and a requisition was made 
to him “то deposit with the Board, the original Diary which he possesses of 
his several Journies into Tibet and China" which afforded valuable material 
for the geography and products of these regions. This was written in 
"Naggrey' but a qualified gentleman was ready to translate the same. (22) 
Unfortunately nothing more is heard of this valuable Diary. 


Gourdas Basak gleaned the details of the death of Puran Gir Gossain 
from the people of the monastery near Howrah. He is said to have died of 
wounds inflicted by robbers in a raid on the Bhot-Mandir as the monastery 
was called. His tombstone bears a Bengali inscription dated the 3rd May, 
1795. Gourdas Basak visited the locality and has left an account of the 
buildings of a Tibetan type and the mixed collection of Hindu and Buddhist 
images preserved-there. This description forms a large portion of his article 
in J A S B, 1890. : 

S. C. SARKAR. 








(21) Home Dept. O. C. 17 of 13th January, 1790; Public Body Sheets, 14th January, 1790. 
(22) Home Dept. О. С. 22 of 14th January, 1790; Public Body Sheets, 14th January, 1790. 


The Company’s Hemu Master. 


EVERY one who has studied the history of Calcutta in the times of 

Warren Hastings has made the acquaintance of George Williamson, 
"the Company's Vendu Master." In looking through the letters of the poet 
Gray, I find that the author of the Elegy written in a Country Churchyard 
left in his will "£500 in the stocks" to “Mr. Williamson of Calcutta, a 
relation on my father's side." Gray writes, in a letter dated August 12, 1767, 
to Dr. Beatie: “I gave Mr. Williamson all the information I was able in the 
short time he staid with me. He seemed to answer well the character 
you gave me of him, but what | chiefly envied in him was his ability of 
walking from Aberdeen to Cambridge and back again, which if I possessed 
you would soon see your obliged” etc. 


W. K. FIRMINGER. 


ТЕ exact relationship between George Williamson and Thomas Gray has 

not been traced. The poet, who was born in 1716 and died on 
February 20, 1771, was the son of Philip Gray, a "money scrivener" and 
Dorothy Antrobus. Williamson's family history is recorded in the pages of 
Bengal : Past and Present. (1) He was born in Calcutta on October 4, 1739, 
and married Eleanor Howett (whose sister Martha was the first wife of Philip 
Milner Dacres, the name-father of Dacres' Lane) on December 26, 1761: 
„а daughter Eleanor was baptised on January 20, 1768. His father George 
Williamson, a "free merchant," married Mrs. Ann Jones on June 13, 1737, 
and died at Calcutta on March 26, 1749. It would seem that he is the G. W. 
whose account of the capture of Calcutta, contained in a letter dated January 
20, 1757, and addressed to his brother-in-law ‘Мг. Ferguson at the Globe 
in the Strand," was published in the London Chronicle of July 28-30, 1757 
and is reproduced by Mr. S. C. Hill in his Bengal in 1756-1757 (Vol. III, 
pp. 85-88). Не tells us that he was "out on a voyage and arrived forty-eight 
hours after the place was lost; just time enough to help save.the miserable 
remains :'" and also that he was "worth £350 in ready money seven months 
ago, and now reduced so as to be not worth a groat, as is almost every man 
in Bengal.” Who was his brother-in-law ‘Мұ. Ferguson"? There is а 
temptation to identify him with Adam Ferguson (1723-1816) who fought at 





(1) Vol. XXI, p. 149 : Vol. IV, р. 488 : Vol. XXV, p. 131: Vol. IX, p. 227: Vol. X, p. 278. 
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Fontenoy їп 1745 as chaplain to the 42nd regiment (the Black Watch) and 
was subsequently professor of philosophy at Edinburgh. Ву а curious 
coincidence Gray, in the letter of August 12, 1767, in which he refers to 
Williamson's ''ability of walking from Aberdeen to Cambridge’, also mentions 
"Dr. Ferguson's book", which is probably Adam Ferguson's Essay on the 
History of Civil Society (published in 1766): and it is known that, Adam 
Ferguson's wife Catharine Burnett, whom he married in 1766 and who died in 
1795, was a native of Aberdeen and a niece of Joseph Black, the chemist, 
on her mother's side. The matter cannot be carried any further. 


Williamson appears to have received a writership after the re-capture of 
Calcutta, for his name is to be found in a list of Company's servants for the 
year 1757 (2), but he subsequently lost his, appointment for reasons will be 
stated presently. Gray's letter makes it clear that he was іп England in the 
early part of 1767: his daughter's baptism in January 1768 shows that he had 
returned to Calcutta by that time. He went once more to Europe in March 
1771 (Firminger's Early History of Freemasonry in Bengal, p. 22) and, if the 
entry in the East India Kalendar for 1791 is to be trusted, the Nottingham 
took him back to Bengal in 1775. 

We now come across him in the capacity of Company's Vendu Master 
or auctioneer. The post had been held by Robert Dobinson, one of the "free 
merchants" who signed the address which was presented to Sir Elijah Impey 
in July 1775, and in which he was requested to sit for his portrait. He retired 
to England and was succeeded by Williamson. Sales were conducted by him 
in the Old Play House, of which the location is thus described in a bond 
executed on July 14, 1775 (3): “bounded on the east by the Company's house 
and ground known by the name of the Collector's cutcherry, on the west by 
the street leading to the General's house, on the north by the street leading 
from the Court to Loll Bazar, and on the south by Mr. Kiernander's church.” 
In other words, it was situated in Lal Bazar a little to the east of the Rope 
Walk, the modern Mission Row, which is °‘ the street leading to the General's 
house” ; and it was called the old Play House because a new one had been 
built in Lyon's Range. The Court of Directors had in March 1758 authorized 
its conversion into a place of worship “аз it was built by the voluntary 
contributions of the inhabitants of Calcutta": but Dobinson had obtained 
possession of it and mortgaged it for Rs. 14,000 to Robert Palk, the husband 
of the lady ("Lucia lov'd and Lucia mourn'd") who inspired the pen of 
Mr. Kipling on the occasion of his visit to the ‘‘City of Dreadful Night.” 
Dobinson departed, as has been said: and an account may be found in the 
third volume of Bengal: Past and Present (p. 42), among the extracts from 
Mr. Justice Hyde's note-books, of an action brought in January 1782 by Palk 
against Williamson "for the use and occupation" of the old Play House. 
Palk had foreclosed on the mortgage, but Willamson refused to vacate. 
Sir Elijah Impey, in giving judgment for Palk, with damages amounting to 


(2) S. C. Hill: List of European's in Calcutta 1756 : p. 97. 
(3) See Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XIV, p. 18. 
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Arcot Rs. 16,416, said: “Some years ago, Mr. Palk and Mr. Williamson 
were both charged with having defrauded the Company of considerable sums 
and an order came out from the Directors that they should refund, and for 
that refusal were turn'd out” (4). 


There are recitals in other deeds preserved in the Calcutta Collectorate 
which go to show that Williamson, like his predecessor Dobinson, took 
advantage of his opportunities as Company's Vendu Master to buy house 
property in Calcutta. [n September 1784, for example, Williamson mortgages 
for sicca Rs. 40,000 a house and one bigha and four chittacks of ground "near 
Chaundpaul Gaut," of which the following boundaries are given: on the 
east "a public street called Post Office Street," on the west a parcel of 
ground formerly the property of George Williamson and now of John MacClary, 
on the north ‘а public street or highway passing from the house and premises 
of Sir Robert Chambers late in the tenure and occupation of Warren Hastings 
and now occupied by John Stables Esquires, towards and unto the river-side, 
and on the south by another “‘messuage or tenement or premises” belonging 
to George Williamson and lately purchased by him from the said Warren 
Hastings." The "public street passing from the house of Sir Robert Chambers 
towards and unto the riverside’’ is Hastings Street, and the house is No. 7 
in that street, occupied for so many years in modern times by Burn and 
Company (5). 

Miss Kathleen Blechynden introduces us to another of Williamson's 
speculations in her book Calcutta Past and Present (p.69) she quotes as 
follows from the journal of her ancestor Robert Blechynden who is described 
in the East India Kalendar for 1791 as assistant to Edward Tiretta the 
"archtect of Calcutta," and as having come out in the Deptford Indiaman 
in 1784 :— 

28th October 1795. To Williamson's: it is Hamilton's (6) house 
behind the Writers Buildings. After examining the house 1 advised him 
to have nothing to do with it. Either to repair it or to purchase it. 
He wants a regular survey to be held upon it, so recommended him 
to call in Tiretta. 





(4) There is an entertaining allusion in the notebooks to another action (July 1, 1776) in 
which Dobinson was plaintiff and Williamson defendant: “Тһе claret was sold as damaged 
and the price was accordingly twenty-three rupees a dozen. When at that time the price 
was about forty rupees. Mr. Williamson, probably from coming eary in life [sic] from 
England, was not much acquainted with the taste of hock, and when he came to taste it, he 
thought it damned bad stuff. He consulted some of his friends, and among them Mr. Levett, 
who being of opinion that new arrack was better than old hock, advised him to throw the 
hock out in the street, and he did so.” 

(5) The painted punkha boards which used to hang in the billiard room have been 
presented.to the Victoria Memorial Hall by Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjee. 

(6) "Mr. Hamilton" can be identified, from the recitals in another deed (September I, 
1787: see Bengal: Past and Present, vol. xiv, pp. 51-52) as William Hickey’s béte noire, 
Solomon Hamilton, who was admitted as an advocate of the Supreme Court on October 22, 
1782, subsequently became an attorney, and died in Calcutta in 1820 at the age of 67. 
According to the Bengal Obituary (p. 140) his tomb in the South Park Street burial ground 


bears an inscription in Latin, 
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October 30th, 1795. Tiretta called: accompanied him to. С. 
Williamson's . . . . Williamson said it was the Government House 
when he came out, but believes it was taken for that purpose merely 
because it had doors and windows to it: the Mohammedans had burnt 
those of other houses at the capture of Calcutta. 


Lord Curzon, when discussing the various Government Houses, in the 
first volume of his British Government in India makes no mention of these 
extracts. He says merely (р. 7): ‘‘Others have suggested that Clive [during 
his first term of office as Governor, 1757-1760] lived in ‘Mr. Eyre’s house,’ 
close to the old Fort, on the site now occupied by Messrs. Finlay Muir & Co.’s 
offices." Miss Blechynden conjectures that it was the house described in 
1776 in the deeds relating to the lease of the land upon which Writers’ 
Buildings were erected, as "the house in the occupation of James Huggins, 
merchant." It probably was in Wills’ map of 1753 Mr. Eyre's house is shown 
immediately behind St. Anne’s Church which stood at the western (or river) 
end of Writers’ Buildings (7). 


Williamson was a prominent Freemason in Calcutta and held the high 
rank of Deputy Provincial Grand Master of Bengal. His assumption in 1785 
of the office of Provincial Grand Master provoked a schism which distracted 
the craft for four years, until it was ended by the appointment by the Grand 
Lodge of England of Edward Fenwick, a civil servant. The story is told in 
detail by Dr. Firminger in his Early History of Freemassonry in Bengal. 
It is only necessary to mention here that William Hickey, having been 
nominated to be Provincial Grand Sword Bearer by Williamson on October 31, 
1785, was, with three other officers similarly appointed, deprived of his vote 
and office at a meeting of Provincial Grand Lodge on November 15. 


EVAN COTTON. 





(7) Mr. Edward Eyre, who was a brother of the Dean of Wells and of Mr. Robert Eyre, 
formerly Chief of Patna, was Tenth of Council and Miltary Storekeeper in 1756, and was 
one of those who perished in the Black Hole. He arrived in Bengal on October 16, 1741 
(S. C. Hill). 


More Monumental Inscriptions. 


Il. 
(Nos. 568—744, i.e. 176 EPITAPHS.) 


AGRA, Cantonment Cemetery. 


568. 


569. 


570. 


571. 


572. 


Sacred to the memory of BENJAMIN MARTIN, 4th son of Captn. 
Fred Martin, died 4th April, Good Friday, 1890, aged 60 years and 


Sacred to the memory of CHARLOTTE BENN, daughter of John 
MACPHERSON of Delhi and grand-daughter of Capt. J. Macpherson 
of Scindia’s Service, died 4 April 1887, aged 70 years........ Й 

In memory of STEPHEN GWYNNE WHELER, a retired Major General 
of the Bengal Army, who died at Chitaura near Agra on the 8th May 
1865, aged 63 years. 

Sacred to the memory of F REDERICK NICHTERLIEN [sic], grandson 
of John Nichterlien, indigo planter of Mudrock Factory, Allyghur, who 
departed this life on 20 May 1867, aged 23 years. 

Sacred to the memory of MARY ANN ROSS, widow of the late Daniel 
Ross, Assist. Commissy., Ordnance Retired List, who died^ on the 
10th September 1872, aged 67 (>) years and 4 months. [Daniel Ross’s 
first wife died in 1826: Mary Ann was probably a daughter of Colonel 
Pedron of the Maratha service]. 


AGRA, Old Roman Catholic Cathedral. 


573. 


574. 


575. 


Hic jacet corpus ALOISII SOMBRO alias Princeps Laferiabkhan [sic], 
obiit Sardhanae 30 Xbris 1802. [Louis or Aloysius Reinhard, alias 
Nawab Zafaryab Khan, son of the notorious Sombre]. 

His requiescit corpus illic angelice vivit spiritus THOMAE REGINALDI 
MARIAE WALTERI natus Delhy 23 Xbris 1783 mortuus Betxapovr 
[Badshahpur] 16 Mai translatus Agrae 22 Juni aerae vulgaris 1784 
R. P. F. С. (э) C. B. (?) Т. (2) carepozao os ossos de Tomas Rainaldo 
Maria Walterio. 

(Above an arch in the aisle) Sumptibus D. Walteri Reinhard cura 
R. P.F. X. W. 5.1. [Reverend Father Francis Xavier Wendel, S. J.]. 


AGRA, St. Paul's Church Cemetery. 


576. 


577. . 


dieci: MARTHA LOUISA, the beloved wife of William DORTON, 


In memory of GEORGE, the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. DORTON, 
aged | month and 8 days. 


578. 


579. 


580. 


581. 


583. 


584. 


585. 
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In memory of WILLIAM A. DERRIDON, who died on 25th July 1878, 
aged 56 years. [Incorrectly given by Blunt]. 

In loving memory of OLIVIA HENRIETTA FANTHOME, born 30th 
April 1867, died 25th April 1922......... 

In memory of Miss MADELANE PEDRON, daughter of Colonel Pedron 
Kilehdar of Allyghur, who died on the 4th August 1863, in the house 
of her adopted daughter, Georgiana Constantine, aged 63 years. К. 1. Р. 
[Incorrectly given in Blunt]. 

Sacred to the memory of VIOLET MABEL, the dearly beloved wife of 
Captain S. PLOUGH of Ulwar, died July 25th, 1894, aged 17 years 
9 months and 5 days. [Text and Urdu inscription follow]. 

m— SARAH DYCE, widow of the late Leopold Dyce.........[died] 
28th April 1870, aged 84 years. 

Sacred to the memory of THOMAS LEOPOLD DYCE, who Дер 
this life on the 9th January 1869, aged 65 years......... erected by his 
wife and children......... 

Sacred to the memory of MARIANNE SMITH, widow of the late 
Captain E. J. Smith, who died at Agra 8th June 1889, in her 76th year...... 


AGRA, Cantonment Cemetery. 


586. 


587. 
588. 


Sacred to the memory of Captain JAMES RITCHIE AIRE, of the ше 
32nd Bengal Native Infantry, obit. 2nd May 1827, aged 34 years and 
6 months and JOHN GEORGE AIRE, son of the above obit 22nd Febry., 
1864, aged 50 years and 15 days, leaving a disconsolate mother and 
widow with a large circle of relatives. . . . . 


Sacred to the memory of DIANA AIRE, relict of him, who sleepeth 
close by, born Decr. 1827, died 31st May 1908. 

Sacred to the memory of CHARLES MARTIN, born 315+ December 
1838, died 25th November 1909. 


GWALIOR, in the Filose Family Garden. 


589. 


590. 


591. 


Sacred to the memory of Captain SIMON FILOSE, beloved son of 
Major Julian Filose and dearest grandson to Colonel John Baptist Filose, 
commanding the forces of His Highness Maharajah Aulejah Jhankoo 
Jee Rawo Scindiah Bahadur, who departed this life on Wednesday, 
the 6th Sept. 1837, aged 19 years and 5 days. 

Sacred to the memory of Captain J. B. FILOSE, the beloved son of 
Major Julian Filose and dearest grandson to Col. John Baptist Filose, 
commanding the forces of His Highness the Maharaja Aulejah Jhankoo 
Jee Rawo Scindhiah Bahadur, who departed this life on Sunday, the 
16th of August 1838, aged 22 years | month 15 days. 

Sacred to the memory of Major ANTHONY FILOSE. Born on the 
6th January 1821 and died on the 4th of August 1869, aged 48 years 
6 months and 29 days. He was the beloved son of Major Julian Filose 
and grandson of Col. John Baptist Filose ; Commander of His Highness 
the Maharajah Aleejah Scindia Bahadur's forces. This monument is 
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erected by his brother Col. Sir Peter Filose, K.S.S. and Naib Dewan of 
Faujdaree. 


GWALIOR, in the Alexander Family Chapel. 


592. 


593. 


594. 


Campa do defunto JOZE ALEXANDRE, Mayar Da Reparticao Da 
Forca Scindiana Falecido Aos 11 de Septembro 1834 Em | Dade de 
44 annos. Sacred to the memory of Major JOSEPH ALEXANDER, 
late Commander of a Brigade of Scindia’s force, departed this life on 
the [Ith September 1834, aged 44 years. 

Jazaqui BRIGIDA ALEXANDRE, Mulher Do Defunto Mayor Joze 
Alexandre, Falecidaem 13 De Fevereiro 1839 Em I Dade de 40 Annos. 
Here lies BRIGID ALEXANDER, the late Major Joseph Alexander’s 
wife, deceased on the 13th February 1839, aged 40 years. 


Sacred to the memory of Captain MANUEL SMITH, who departed this 
life on the 28th of July A.D. 1869, aged 61 years. (Text). 


GWALIOR, outside the Alexander Family Chapel. 


` 595. 


Sacred to the memory of Mrs. JANE. QUINN, who died at Gwalior 


‚оп the first day of September 1906, aged 52 years. (Text). 


GWALIOR, in the Filose Family Chapel. 


596. 


597. 


598. 


599. 


To the memory of Major JULIAN FILOSE of H. H. Scindiah's Army. 
Respected for his worth as a gallant officer, and esteemed for his many 
virtues as a devout Christian, a kind father, and an affectionate husband, 
he closed his mortal career on the 22nd of September 1840 A.D. at 
Gwalior on Monday, aged 43 years 2 months and 2 days, leaving a 
wife and four children together with a father and numerous circle of 
friends to bemoan his loss. ..... 

Sacred to the memory of Colonel JOHN BAPTIST FILOSE. Died on 
2nd May 1846, aged 72 years. The deceased as commander of a large 
portion of the Army held a high position in the Gwalior State and 
rendered important services to it. He was renowned for his bravery 
as well as for his munificence to the Church and his benevolence and 
charity to his fellow Christians. His four surviving grandsons in filial 
respect and regard to his memory have placed this marble. (Text). 
To the memory of the dearly loved infant children of Colonel [Peter] 
FILOSE, Scindiah’s service, and Mary, his wife. Joseph Edmund, 
born February Ith 1852, died March [1th 1852. John, born and died 
September 29th, 1855. (Text). 


Sacred to the memory of Lady MARY THERESA FILOSE, who was 
born at Quebec in Canada on the Ist of February 1834, was married 
at Gwalior on the 4th of March 1851 to Colonel Peter Filose of 
Scindiah’s service, Knight of Saint Sylvester, and died at Gwalior on 
the 4th of July 1872. Her husband and three children, John Alphonse, 
Melanie and Vincent Maximilian request you pious Christians, to pray 
for the eternal repose of his lamented wife, and their deeply regretted 
mother. ` 


600. 


601. 


602. 


603. 


604 


605. 


606. 


607. 


608. 


609. 
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Sacred to the memory of ESPERANCE FILOSE, wife of Major Julian 
Filose, the dearly loved mother of Julian, Simon, Anthony, Peter, 
Florence and Michael Filose. She was born in the year 180] on the 
7th September and died at Gwalior on the 23rd December 1874. The 


latter three surviving sons live to mourn her loss. . . . 


Sacred to the memory of JOHN ALPHONSE FILOSE, born on the 
18th April 1853, died on the 27th November 1877, second son of 
Colonel Sir Peter Filose . . . . 

Sacred to the memory of Colonel VINCENT FILOSE of His Highness 
Maharaja Scindiah's service. Third son of Colonel Sir Peter Filose, 


born in Gwalior on the 7th of February 1861, and died on the 7th June 


Sacred to the memory of Colonel Sir PETER FILOSE, Knight of 
Saint Sylvester, in His Highness Maharajah Scindiah's service, fourth 
son of Major Julian and Esperance Filose, born in Kotah on the 23rd 
of August 1824, he succeeded his grandfather Colonel John Baptist 
Filose in 1846 and died in Gwalior on the 12th of January 1880. His 
life was that of a true Christian and charity was his growing virtue. 
His son and daughter with all the Filose family mourn his loss with 
deep sorrow. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of Lady MARY ANNE FILOSE, the beloved wife 
of Sir Florence Filose, K.S.S., who died at Morar on the 28th January 
1909 in the 73rd year of her age. R.I.P. 


In loving memory of Major JOSEPH FILOSE, the dearly loved elder 
son of Lieut.-Col. Sir Michael and Lady Filose. Born at Lashkar 
Gwalior 17th March 1865, and died at Morar 10th August 1911, ‘fortified 
with all the rites of the Catholic Church, deeply mourned by his 
sorrowing parents, sisters and brother. During the reign of H. H. 
Madho Maharajah Scindiah of Gwalior he held several responsible 
posts fon 24 years. His rank in Scindiah’s Army was that of a 
Major. At the time of his death he was Inspector-General of Gwalior 
State Police. (Text). 


Sacred to the memory of Lt.-Col. Sir FILORIAN [Florence] FILOSE, 
Knight of St, Silvester, who departed this life at Sipri on the 12th 
October 1912 in the 83rd year of his age. R. I. P. 

In loving memory of AGNES, the dearly loved daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Michael and Lady FILOSE, born at Lashkar, Gwalior, 7th August 
1858. Died at Morar, 6th February 1913. Deeply mourned by her 


sorrowing parents, sisters and brother. . . . . 


ANNIE, the beloved wife of Sir Michael FILOSE and sister of Mary 
Theresa Filose. Born l6th September 1838, married at Lashkar on 
the 4th June 1853, died at Lashkar on the 18th May 1919. Loving 
mother of Emily, Agnes, Joseph, Clare, Mary, Beatrice, Cecilia, Annie 
and Augustine. . ... 

Lieut.-Colonel Sirdar Sir MICHAEL FILOSE, K.S.S., K.C.LE. Born 
at Lashkar l8th April 1836. Died at Lashkar 5th February 1925. 
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Youngest son of Major Julian and grandson of Colonel John Baptist 
Filose. Served under three Maharajahs. Commissioned Captain at the 
age of 2% years by H.-H. Jankooji Rao Scindiah. Designed and 
constructed the Jai Vilas Palace and was sursubah of Malva in H. H. 
Jyaji Rao Scindiah’s reign. Knighted by His Holiness Pope Pius IX 
in 1874, during the reign of Н. H. Madho Rao Scindiah he was 
Secretary of State and was knighted by H. M. the King Emperor at 
Delhi in 1911. Greatly honoured and respected for his many virtues, 
his love for his neighbour, his bounteous charity, his faithfulness to duty 
and his devotion to God. 


(For transcripts of the above BÊ at етае I am indebted to Major 
V. Cambier, Sikh Pioneers, grandson of the late Sir Michael Filose). 


KARLI, Bombay Presidency. 


610. 


Sacred to the memory of JAMES FISHER POLEY, ensign Ist Bombay 
European Regiment, who died of cholera at Karla on the 2lst April 
1842, in the 2lst year of his age, greatly regretted by his brother 
officers who have erected this monument as a token of their affectionate 
regard, 


RAWALPINDI, Old Cemetery. 


611. 
612. 


613. 
614. 


` 615; 


616. 


Sacred to the memory of CHARLES ALEXANDER ST. JOHN, the 
beloved son of John and Emily BEAN, who departed this life on the 
25th November 1855, aged 10. months and 2 (?) days. (Text). 

To the memory of ELLEN, the beloved wife of Pte. William 
O'DONNEL, 87th R. I. Fusiliers, died 30th August 1851 (?) aged 26 
years . . . . also-their infant son...... 

Major CHARLES BASELEY, 51st Regt. Ob. Sept. 7th 1854, aged 47 
years. 

Captain EDWARD Т. SMALLEY, 5lst Rest. Ob. May 13th 1855, 
aged 30 years.. 

In memory of JOHN McKEOANE, H.M. 87th R. I. Fusiliers late of 
Tullamore King's County lreland, who departed-his life on the 20th 
June 1855 at the age of 21 years after a short illness of seven days. 
He was highly esteemed by his comrades while a soldier and at his 
death deeply lamented. This monument was erected by his county 
men as a token of their esteem and respect. : 

H. M.'s 22nd Regiment. Serjeants of the above corps who died at 
Rawul Pindee in 1852 and 1853. 


D. TOOMEY . . . . . . . 12 Ју 1852 
G. BRUCE . . . . . . . I9th July 1852 
G. GILBERT . . . . . . . 4th Aug. 1852 - 
W. SIMS ; ‘ : Я : : . 28th Sept. 1852 
E PEDDER . .. . . . . . ЕеЬ. 1853 ` 
J. REES В a ody : . : . 7th Sept. 1853 


Erected by their brother serjeants as a mark of esteem and respect. 
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617. Sacred to the memory of SUSANA BARBARA MILLS, who departed 
this life on the 19th March 1854, aged 2 months and 15 days. 

618. Sacred to the memory of NATL. DICK, a native of Jamaica, who 
departed this life Ist Oct. 1852, aged 35 (?) years. This tomb was 
erected by the Band of H. M.'s 22nd Regiment. 

619. WM. RD. GODDARD, Esq., Lieut. and Adjut. Hr. M.'s 22nd Regt. 
Died [5th July 1852, aged 29 years. 

620. Неге rests in hope а faithful Soldier of the Cross [Captain Ro] bert 
McKEAN [17th Reg]t. В. М. Infy. [Regiment] of Khelat-i-Gilzie. He 
fell asleep the 18th day of March 1853 in the 42nd year of his age. 

621. Sacred to the memory of AGNES SARAH, the beloved wife of Capt. 
J. SMITH, 5Ist N. L, who departed the life on the Ith Dec. 1855, 
aged “22 years. 

622. Sacred to the memory of EDWARD WILLIAM, son of I. Н. and 
Emma SMYTH, who died Ist July 1853, aged 9 months. (Text). 

623. Sacred to the memory of ELLEN JANE, daughter of Color Serjeant 
William and Margaret WHEELER, H. M. 87th R. I. Fusiliars, who 
died 2nd August 1854, aged 2 years and 8 months. 

624. Sacred to the memory of ALBERT EDWIN CLARENCE, the beloved 
son of James and Isabella SYLVESTER of the Subordinate Medical 
Department, who departed this life on the 13th October 1853, aetat: 
1 year 3 months and 6 days. (Text). 

625. Sacred to the memory of HANNAH, the beloved wife of E. Р. MOORE, 
Esq., H. M.'s 53rd Regt., who departed this life on the I lth June 1851, 
aged 22 years...... i 

626. To the memory of the infant son of JAMES and Isabella DELMERICK 
Jr. Born 9th January 1852, died 11+ February 1852. (Text). 


RAMDAYALGAN], near Jaunpur, U.P. 
627. Sacred to the memory of Mrs. MARY HOLLIER, who departed this 
life the 6th of September A.D. 1808, aged 35 years. This tribute of 


affection is erected by her disconsolate husband John Hollier. 


(Omitted by Mr. Blunt: from Dr. Fuhrer's list). 


GOHAD, Gwalior State, Ceniral India. 

628. Major PIERRE LAMBERT, died January 24th, 1780, aged 22 years. 
(From Gwalior State Gazetteer, 1908, p. 219. Lambert is said to have 
been an officer in the service of Daulat Rao Scindia ; but owing to the 
date of his decease this seems improbable). 


NARWAR FORT, Gwalior State, Central India. 

629. (From the Persian Dar san hasrat Masih ek-hazar haft-sad-wa panja wa 
char, Margretta dukhtar hakim Duluton ra umr hasht sal faut shud). 
In the Christian year 1754 died Margretta, daughter of Doctor Duluton, 
aged 8 years. 
(From Gwalior State Gazetteer, pp. 273-4. The name may be De Luton, 
or even perhaps Dalton, as there is no pesh over the last wao in the 
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Persian. This tomb is near the ruined Roman Catholic chapel in the 

fort, and is one of several. Another stone is dated 1747, and they 

are thought to commemorate the European and Armenian gunners of 
_ the eighteenth century garrison.) 


GYARASPUR, Gwalior State. 


630. Sacred to the memory of JOHN SNOW, late Serjeant Major, 72nd 
Regiment N. L, who departed this life 29th October 1827, aged 36 years. 
(From Gwalior State Gazetteer, p. 242). 


HARIPUR camping-ground, Hazara district, Punjab. 


631. In memory of Sergeant JOSEPH ALDERTON, Sergeant WILLIAM 
MELLUISH, Pte. ARTIMAS GIBSON, Pte. MARTIN MURRAY, all 
of the 6th Royal Regiment, who died on the l6th August 1868, on the 
march from Rawalpindi to Abbottabad. 

(This cemetery contains 6 tombs, of which only the above has an 
inscription). 

Since the publication of the third part of my "Monumental Inscriptions 
in the United Provinces" (in Bengal: Past & Present, vol. XLII) another 
book dealing with the old cemeteries in or near Meerut has come to my notice. 
This is a folio pamphlet, without titlepage, which was printed and reprinted 
five times during the year 1904 by Captain N. T. Parker, then Cantonment 
Magistrate, with the laudable object of raising funds for the erection of 
various commemorative tablets. A copy of the pamphlet, which is now 


rare, has been lent me by Lt.-Col. С. R. Rae, LA.S.C. 


: In Meerut Cantonment proper there are two old cemeteries, one known 
as the Racecource Cemetery and the other as St. John's Cemetery. In the 
former only three inscriptions were to be seen in 1904, which are duly 
recorded in Mr. Blunt's book (Nos. 37-39) A fourth disappeared between 
1899 and February [903—it commemorated one Gianacopulos, a Greek 
merchant of Meerut, who died in 1810(?). There were also 14 other nameless 
graves, making 18 in all ; and another 18 graves, all nameless, were discovered 
when in the course of restoration the earth of the cemetery was brought 
down to its former level in about 1903. 


Captain Parker went to considerable trouble to trace these nameless 
graves. Не ascertained that the Racecourse Cemetery was. also known as 
the "Portuguese Cemetery,” but this clue took him no further. Meerut became 
a British cantonment in 1809 (the pamphlet says 1806), and he made inquiries 
from the Anglican ecclesiastical authorities in Calcutta ; but could only trace 
certain burials from 1809 onwards. Не did not, it seems, realise that there 
were Europeans in Meerut in Mughal and Maratha days, before the British 
occupation. A few of these were merchants, doubtless, but the majority must 
have been military adventurers. All around lay centres where the free-lanées 
were quartered—at Sardhana, with the Begam Sombre; at Delhi, under the 
nominal sway of the Emperor ; at Agra, a great base for such folk ; at Koil. 
De Boigne's and Perron's favouraite headquarters ; and at Muttra, where the 
famous First Brigade was raised in 1790. The adventurers must have often 
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come to Meerut, and their rank-and-file—gunners, musicians, non-commissioned 
officers—were largely Portuguese and Goanese. Hence the local name of 
"Portuguese Cemetery” for the old burial ground on the racecourse. I find 
that Father Gregory, the barefoot Carmelite who was from about 1780 to 1792 
the "parish priest" of the campoos in Northern India, visited Meerut in the 
course of his travels. His register shows that he was there on Christmas Day, 
1783, for instance, having come by way of Delhi and Saharanpur, and leaving 
Meerut for Sardhana. 

There can be little doubt that, finding this Christian cemetery in existence, 
the first British garrison made use of it, till St. John's Cemetery was established. 
The oldest named grave in St. John's bears this inscription :— 


632. То the memory of Serjt. WM. JEFFRIES of Н. M.'s:17th Infy., who 
departed this life the {Ith day of May, 1810, aged 36 years. Also 
of Private RICHARD GILBERT of the said Regt., who departed this 
life the 4th day of April 1810, aged 31 years. This tomb was erected 
by their brethren of Lodge 92] as a token of esteem. 

Neither the above nor the following is recorded by Mr. Blunt :— 

633. Lieut. SAMUEL CORBETT, of the 27th Regt. of Native Infantry, born 
21 April 1785, died 6 November 1811. 

It seems probable that during the first few years of the British occupation 

these two cemeteries were used concurrently. Captain Parker confined his 

inquiries to the Anglican authorities ; but at this time the majority of the 

Company’s European troops, many of the King’s troops, and a large proportion 

of the civilians and Christian drummers and musicians of Bengal Infantry 

regiments “were Roman Catholics, as must have been most of the Europeans 
and Eurasians in Meerut before the British came. 


KOTAH STATE (1) 


Mangrole 

634. To the memory of Lieutenant and Adjutant JOHN CLERK and 
Lieutenant READE of the 4th Regiment, Bengal Light Cavalry, who 
both fell in the charge, made by two squadrons of that regiment under 


the command of Major Ridge against a body of troops of Raja Kishore 
Singh on the Ist October 1821. 


Barode 


635. Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel JOHN LUDLOW, C.B. 
His gallant deeds are recorded in the annals of the campaigns of 1814 
and 1815. His warmth of heart and generosity of temper will long be 
cherished in the remembrance of his relations and friends. Ob. Sep- 


tember 22nd 1822, AE. 44. 


Jugpura 
636. Tombstone of a drummer of 17th (Leicestershire) Regt., d. 1881. 











(1) For copies (taken from a list compiled in 1906) of the following epitaphs in Rajputana 
I am much indebted to a correspondent. 
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637. 


638. 


639. 


640. 


642. 
643. 
644. 


645. 


646. 


647. 


648. 


Kotah 

Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant WILLIAM HISLOP, 39th Regi- 
ment Bengal Native Infantry, and Acting Political Agent in Harowtee, 
who died near Kotah on the 29th August 1829, aged 26 years. This 
monument is 'erected by Raj Rana Madho Singh as a mark of respect 
for the memory of the deceased. 

Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant I. G. B. PATON, 47th Regiment 
Bengal Native Infantry, who died on 18th April 1838 by the accidental 
discharge of his fowling-piece. Aged 28 years. 

Sacred to the memory of Brevet-Major CHARLES /ENEAS BURTON, 
40th Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry, Political Agent, Harowtee, : 
aged 47 years, and of his two sons, Arthur Robert, aged 21 years and 
1 month, and Francis Clerke, aged 19 years and 8 months. Three 
defenceless Englishmen, who on the [5th October 1857, the year 
of the Indian Mutiny, were barbarously surrounded in the Residency 
by the blood-thirsty soldiers and mob of the Maharajah of. Kotah. 
For five hours these gallant men, a father and two sons, kept the 
whole of the miscreants at bay, when alone and unaided they were 
finally overpowered and foully massacred. This tablet is erected by 
a broken-hearted wife and mother. (Text). 

Grave of five officers, names unknown, killed in Kotah in 1857. 


Sacred to the memory of Captain ROBERT BAINBRIDGE, 23rd 
Regiment, Bengal Native Light Infantry, Brigade-Major, and Captain 
EVELYN BAZALGETTE, H.M. 95th Regiment, who on the Ist April 
1858, in the execution of their duty, together met with a sudden death 
by the explosion of one of the enemy's magazines in the neighbouring 
village, two days after the assault and capture of Kotah by the 
Division under the command of Major-General Roberts. 

Lieutenant CHARLES HANCOCK, Bombay Engineers, died 14th 
April 1858, of wounds received at the assault of Kotah, aged 21 years. 
(Text). · 

Assistant Surgeon ROGER FOBY, died 20th of August 1838. 


MODAK village, CHAICHAT tahsil, Kotah State. 


GERALD WELLESLEY, son of James and Letitia CAULFIELD, 
Obit. 20th October 1823 aetat. 6 months. | 

Kotah Cemetery | 

Three tombs of descendants of Capt. John Baptist : no epitaphs, said 
to be about 1828. | 

Sacred to the memory of MARY CHRISTIAN, infant daughter of 
James CORBERT, Assistant Surgeon, who died in camp near Kotah 
on the 19th of February 1832, aged 2 months and 24 days. 

Sacred to the memory of AMELIA, wife of A. D. JOHNSON, who 
died on the 12th April 1835, aged 22 years. 

Sacred to the memory of ELLEN AMELIA MARY, daughter of A. D. 
JOHNSON, who died on the 18th May 1835, aged 7 months- 


649, 


650. 


651. 


652. 


653. 


654. 


655. 


656 


657. 


658. 


659. 
660. 


661. 
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Sacred to the memories of ELIZA, the beloved wife of Captain 
J. B. GOFFE, who died at Kotah on the 26th June 1835, aged 15 years, 
and of their only child who died 28th March 1836, aged 9 months. 
Sacred to the memory of Mrs. FLORENTINE GOFFE, who departed 
this life on Thursday, the 23rd of September 1837 A.D., aged 49 years 
П months and 24 days. 

Sacred to the memory of GEORGE STANLEY, infant son of Lieutenant 
J. S. HARRIS, 30th Regiment, Native Infantry, who died at Kotah, 
the 25th May 1838, aged 14 months and 15 days. 

Sacred to the memory of CAROLINE NARCIS, daughter of Mr. D. 
Narcis, P.O-W., who departed this life on the 20th August 1836, aged 
| year, 5 months and | day. 

In memory of MARY ELIZABETH, the beloved daughter of Captain 
and Mrs. BURTON, born 30th October 1840, died 25th May 1854. 
(Text). 

Sacred to the memory of JOHN WILLOUGHBY, infant son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes, Executive Engineer to the State of Kotah and 
Jhallawar, who died at Rungpur, near Kotah, on the 3rd May 1876, 
aged 6 months and 7 days. (Text). 

[Also one grave later than 1890.] 


JHALAWAR STATE 


Chhaoni Town. 
Grave of Mr. BALAY, said to have been a military officer; no 
inscription. 


Also graves of Rev. John Anderson Brown, Rajputana Presbyterian 
Mission (d. 1906) and infant son of Maj. Н. B. Abbott, Bombay S. С. 
(d. 1881). i 


Marwar, Sirohi, and Jaisalmer States, Western Rajputana. 

Bar 

Grave of Capt. Mink (sic—? Monck) Mason : no inscription. 
Sursagar, Jodhpur 

Grave of Doctor W. Rodgers : no inscription. 

Jodhpur 


Grave of Lt, Cadell : no inscription. 

Sacred to the memory of Capt. Wilford С. F. Ram Dex (sic) 
MACNAMARA, 113th Infantry, born 14th. May 1866, accidentally 
killed at Jodhpur, 10th April 1904. 


Sursagar, Jodhpur 


Little Fred, the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, born 7th March, 
died 6th November 1871. 
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Sacred to the memory of Richmond George Uphill, the dearly beloved 
son of T. C. and A. Uphill, born October 1888, died February 1890 
(Poem). 

Kalandri, Sirohi 


Grave of Miss Spiers : no inscription. 


[Jaisalmer State : no graves.] 


Sambhar 

Sacred to the memory of Bazar Serjeant Henry Hughes, who died 
on the 26th January 1825, aged 40 years. 

[One other grave at Sambhar without inscription.] 


Nawa 

Three graves, not of historical interest (1879-1905). 
Didwana Í 

One grave (1886) not of historical interest. 


Pachbadra, Jodhpur 

Two graves (1888 and 1894) not of historical interest. 
Bhatki, Jodhpur 

Two graves, not of historical interest. 

Sojat Road Station, Jodhpur 

Four graves (1879-1901) not of historical interest. | 


Mewar State 


[Karowli village, under Salumbar 
Tomb of an unknown European who is said to have died whilst 
encamped at Karowli a great many years ago. 


Kuraj town, Khalsa Mewar 
Tomb said to be that of an officer who was wounded at Katharia 
during pursuit of Tantia Topi.] 


Udaipur Cemetery 
In memory of the beloved child of Captain F. C. TAYLOR, Madras 
Staff Corps. Born July 15th 1862, died 12th July 1863. (Text). 


Serjeant G. BURGOYNE, 106th Bengal Light Infantry, died 20th 
December 1864, aged 34 years. 


Daryl Colbourne BRADFORD, died 30th May 1874, aged 2 years and 
4 months. (Child of Sir Edward Bradford, A.G.G.).: 

In loving memory of Thomas Duncan Heath LONORGAN, Com- 
manding His Highness the Maharana's Brigade. Born Ist May 1844. 
Died llth July 1889, aged 45 years, 2 months and 10 days. (Verse). 
Sacred to the memory of Maria Louisa, the beloved wife of Thomas 
LONORGAN, Commanding His Highness the Maharana's Forces. 
Born 25th July 1849. Died 3rd September 1881. (Text). 

In loving memory of Mrs. Mary Eliza LONORGAN, who fell asleep 
May 7th 1895. Aged 35 years. .(Text). 

[A number of other graves at Udaipur, but none before 1880.] 
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672. 
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674. 


675. 
676. 


677. 


678. 


679. 


680. 


681. 


682. 


683. 


Daboke, Mewar 

Grave of Captain Cary (mentioned in Tod's Rajasthan): inscription 
missing. 

Dungarpur State 

Near the Chhotri Darwaza, Dungarpur. 


Grave without inscription, said to be that of an officer named Dufferin. 
It is "100 years old" : kept in repair by the Darbar. 


Partabgarh State . 

Partabgarh 

In memory of John WYLLIE, Lieutenant, 49th Regiment, Bengal 
Infantry, and Adjutant of the Rampura Local Battalion, son of John 
Wyllie Esg., of Holmhead House, Kilmarnock. (Note: died at 
Partabgarh on 14 Oct. 1826). 


Hilly Tracts, Mewar. 
JAWAS 


Grave of a British soldier who died on the line of march in 1842 or 
1843, 

KHERWARA 

In memory of D. B. LONG, Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army, who 
died 19th October 1872, aged XXVIII. R.LP. 

Sacred to the memory of Major PHILIP MAINWARING, XXXIII 
Regiment, Native Infantry, who departed this life on the IV January 
MDCCCXLVII, aged XXXVI years. Deeply regretted by his brother 
officers by whom this tomb is erected. 

Sacred to the memory of Serjeant Major WILLIAM KEEFE of the 
Mewar Bhil Corps. Obit. [6th September 1847 aetat. 35 years. 

In loving memory of RANDOLPH SETON BURN, Lieutenant and 
Adjutant, Mewar Bhil Corps, only son of Randolph Seton Burn Esq., 
P. & O. Company's service, born 25th May 1857, died at Kotra, 26th 
February 1882. 

Sacred to the memory of MALCOLM GR/EME YOUNG, Lieutenant 
and Adjutant, Mewar Bhil Corps, Kherwara, who died July 24th 1896, 
aged 28 years 11 months and 14 days. 

In loving memory of HENRY GEORGE BROWN, Indian Staff Corps, 
born 27th November 1865, died 7th August 1896. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of EDWARD LEIGH, the youngest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. В. PEMBERTON, who died [8th August 1861, aged 
] year, 4 months and 10 days. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of MADELEINE, infant daughter of Arthur 
P. MEW, Esq., Captain, 74th Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry, born 
June 7th 1860, died July 15th 1860. . 

Sacred to the memory of ANDREW SAINT GEORGE, the only child 
of Dr. and Mrs EWART, who died on the 27th May 1857, aged 
1 month and 20 days. 
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Sacred to the memory of WILLIAM GRUINARD, the beloved infant 
son of Lieutenant and Mrs. Wynyard BATTYE, born 8th October 
1863, died 17th May 1864. (Text). 

In loving memory of the infant daughter of Surgeon and Mrs. 
HENDLEY, born and died 14th December 1874. (Text). 

ERIC WILLIAM ELDER YOUNG, son of Malcolm and Maud Young, 
born 26th March 1894, died 28th July 1894. 

Sacred to the memory of MARIE, the beloved wife of WILLIAM 
WILFRED WEBB, Esq., M-B., Surgeon, Bengal Army, who fell asleep . 
in Jesus, August 13th 1884. Aged 26 years. (Text). 


In memory of NORMAN PIRRS HARINGTON, born 14th February 
1883, died 25th July 1883. (Text). 

In memory of THEODORE, the beloved infant son of F. M. and R. 
RUNDALL, July 18th 1877. (Text). 

HERBERT LEWHENOUR BRADFORD, March 19th 1874, aged 
6 months. 

EDWARD COLLINS, aged 14 months. '89-'91. ` 
To the beloved memory of SPENCER CLAY, Lieutenant, Indian 
Staff Corps, Officiating Adjutant, Mewar Bhil Corps, and third son 
of Major-General C. H. CLAY, Deoli Irregular Force, who died at 
Kherwara, Ist September 1897, aged 27 years. Erected by his mother, 
brothers and sister and A.M.A. 

[Also two graves after 1901]. 

Sacred to the memory of the Rev. CHARLES STEWART THOMP- 
SON of the Church Missionary Society for 26 years, a missionary to 
the Bhils, who died of cholera on May 19th 1900, while ministering 
to the necessities of the famine-stricken people. (Text). 


BUNDI 


Sacred to the memory of JAMES SWINEY HAIG, Esquire, H.C.S., 
died on the 9th of April 1840, aged 24 years. 

TONK 

Grave of JOHN FLEMMING, late Superintendent of the Jail: no 
inscription. 

NIMBAHERA, TONK STATE 


Grave said to be that of an officer in the Mutiny. 

Another grave (1870) in the dak-bungalow compound at Nimbahera, 
of a colour serjeant’s wife, 8th (King’s) Regt., died on the line of 
march from Poona to Nasirabad. 


DEOPUR, SIRON] PARGANA, TONK STATE 


Seven graves of men of H.M. 89th Regt., who died in camp at Sironj 
in Sept.-Nov., 1859. 
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[PIRAWA, Tonk Siate 

Two unknown graves]. 

Bharatpur, Karauli, and Dholpur States, Rajputana. 

Shikar Mahal garden, outside Karauli city. 

JAMES BLAIR, Bengal Staff Corps, born 28th October 1840, died 
29th March 1870. 

Dholpur, near old Residency in Patiala garden. 

Sacred to the memory of MARGARET ROBERTS, the beloved wife 
of Corporal Francis McGREGOR, 26th Regiment, who died at Mania 
on 23rd December 1872, aged 33 years. This stone was erected by 
her beloved husband. 

Sacred to the memory of MABEL JANE, daughter of J. C. and 
M. PORTER. Born 19th December 1871, died 19th February 1873, 
aged 14 months. 

Mania, Dholpur. 

Corpl. WHART, 52nd Lishe Infantry. 

Dholpur. 

PHILORA, daughter of Mr. McDONALD, aged 18 years, died on 
30th July 1898. 

[Mr. McDonald is also buried here: his grave has no inscription]. 
Mubarik Bagh, about 3 miles from Bharatpur city. 

Sacred to the memory of Captain JOHN BROWN, late of the 21st 
Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry, who fell at the storming of Bharat- 
pur оп. the 18th oy of January 1826, while gallantly leading his 
company. 

Moti Jhil, about 3 miles from Bharatpur City. 

Sacred to the memory of JOHN BERNRD FANTHOME, an oid 
servant of the Bharatpur State, who died on the 8th of July 1866, 
aged 49 years and one month. This tomb is erected with the kind 
aid of the Raj by his bereaved wife as a last tribute of affection. 
(Text). 

Sacred to the memory of SOPHIA FANTHOME, spouse of him who 
sleepeth close by, who died on the 22nd of March 1873, aged 43 years 
6: months 8 days. 

In memory of CECILIA, the beloved daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. FANTHOME, who was born on the 27th April 1861, and died 
the 8th day after enduring the most excruciating suffering. Aged 
7 years 6 months and 6 days. (Text). 

Piao Pachpoda, between Sewa and Bharatpur. 

Sacred to the memory of ARTHUR SHARPLY, born in King's 
Country, Leinster, Ireland, 28th October 1801, who was treacherously 
murdered at Bharatpur during the disturbances by his own guard on 


the night of 25th June 1857. 
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Moti Jhil, about 3 miles From Bharatpur City. 
In memory of Mr. B. F. WILLIAMS, who died at Bharatpur on the 
7th November 1868. 


Piao Pachpoda, between Bharatpur and Sewa. 


Sacred to the memory of JOSEPH WHITE, a devoted husband and 
father, born on llth October 1865, died IIth July 1900. This tablet 
is erected by his loving and sorrowful widow and son, Bertha and 


Maurice White. (Poem). 


Bharatpur, near Faujdar Debi Singh's garden. 

Sacred to the memory of [here follow the names of one colour- 
serjeant and 12 privates], Hon'ble Company's Bengal European 
Regiment, who gloriously fell at the assault of Bharatpur, 18th 
January 1826. Erected by the Albion Society of the above corps. 


Deopura, Bharatpur. 

Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant HENRY CANDY, who died on 
the: 27th January 1826, aged 19 years and 10 months, of wounds 
received at the assault of Bharatpur on the 18th while gallantly 
leading a detachment of the H.C. Ist E.B., commanded by Captain 
Davidson. The conduct of this young officer on that memorable day _ 


- showed the bravery and fortitude of a Christian soldier. He was 


respected by his brother officers and beloved by his men. The grief 
of his friends was assuaged by knowing that their loss was a crown 
of glory to him. 


Sewar, Bharatpur. 

In loving memory ‘of MARGARET ELIZABETH JUDD, the dearly 
beloved wife of Charles Richard Judd, State Engineer, Bharatpur, 
who departed this life on 21st March 1905, aged 26 years. (Text). 


Bikaner State 

The cemetery at Bikaner contains 6 graves, of which only two have 
inscriptions. They are :— Я 

(1) Margaret Elsie, wife of Surgeon-Major №. Н. МЕП ЗОМ, LM.S., 
died 3] January 1898, aged 40. 

(2) Barbara Mabel Eliza WATSON, born 22 Nov. 1898, died 20 Feb. 
1899. 

[3. С. Colridge. 

4. E. Colridge- 

5. Pamela Irene Ann James. ` 

6.—]ones]. 


ERINPURA, RAJPUTANA 


Sacred to the memory of DAVID TAYLOR POLLOCK, Lieutenant, 
74th Native Infantry, died at Erinpura, [6th February 1843, aged 34 


vears 5 months. 
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Sacred to the memory of Captain WM. OLIVER YOUNG of the 
Bengal Artillery and Commissary of Ordnance at Ajmer, who 
departed this life at Erinpura on the 6th June 1843, aged 33 years 
4 months. 

Sacred to the memory of Mr. JOHN MARTIN, Major (? Mess) 
Steward, Her Majesty's Sth Regiment, who died on llth December 
1853 at Erinpura on his way to Agra, aged 46 years, deeply regretted 
by relatives and friends. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of Colonel J. F. HALL, Commandant, Her 
Majesty's Irregular Force, Erinpura, Born 13th April 1819, died 28th 
January 1869. 

To the memory of ROBT. GORDON LOCK, Captain, Bengal Staff 
Corps, 2nd in command, Erinpura Irregular Force . . . died at 
Erinpura 6th August 1875, aged 33 years. 

Sacred to the memory , of AUGUSTUS SPOTTISWOODE. 
GRIFFITHS, my beloved husband, who departed this life on 23rd 
of . . . 1867. Aged 37 years. | 

Sacred to the memory of AGNES, beloved child of Cornet and 
Mrs. W. ELLIOT, died at-Erinpura, April 2nd, 1846, aged 7 months 
and 22 days. 

Sacred to the memory of JOHN EDMUND, the beloved child of 
Cornet and Mrs. AMYOND ELLIOT. Born 2nd September 1846 


| Died on Mt. Abu, [Oth August 1847. Aged 11 months and 8 days. 


Sacred to the memory of FRANCIS, the beloved child of Captain 
and Mrs. HALL, died at Erinpura, February 14th, 1840, aged 14 
months. 

Sacred to the memory of MARY ANN, the beloved child of MICHAEL 
and ELLEN COLLINS, Jodhpore Legion, who died on the 13th April 
1852. ` 

Sacred to the memory of Mrs. MARIA LEONORA SALDAR, who 
departed this life on the 3rd February 1854, in the 58th year of her age. 
Erected by the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland in memory of 
Revd. THOMAS BLAIR STEELE, one of the first missionaries to 
Rajputana, who, before entering on his labours, died at Erinpura, 
19th February 1860, aged 24 years. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of JESSIE MAUDE, the beloved child of 
Captain and Mrs. JACOB, born 22nd March 1864, died 25th Septem- 
ber 1865. 

Sacred to the memory of SARAH, the beloved sister of Captain G. A. 
BLACK, Bengal Staff Corps, second-in-command and squadron 
commander, E. I. Force, who died at Erinpura, 26th October 1868. 
Sacred to the memory of JOSEPH BATTYE LUCKSTEDT, who died. 
on 3rd December 1856, aged 51 years. (Text). 

[Other M. I. are later than 1880]. 


MOUNT ABU, RAJPUTANA 
Here lies the body of HONORIA, wife of Henry Montgomery 
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LAWRENCE, of the Bengal Artillery, and daughter of George and 


Elizabeth Sophia Marshall born at Carardonagh, Co. Donegal, 
Ireland, on the 25th December 1808, died at Abu Rajputana on the 
15th of January 1854. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant GEORGE CLEVELAND, 83rd 
County of Dublin Regiment, born 215+ August 1850, died at Abu, 10th — 
May 1875, aged 24 years & 6 months. 


Sacred to the memory of HENRY SHEARLY SAUNDERS, who died 
at Mount Abu on the 5th of February 1867, aged 4]. Erected as a 


tribute of respect and esteem by his brother officers- 


. Erected by his brother officers to the memory of Captain V. 
J. GARLAND, Ist Battalion, P. W. Leinster Regiment, Royal 
Canadians, who died at Abu, 25th October 1893. 


To the sacred memory of Major G. D. J. RAITT, 2nd or Queen's 
Royal Regiment, who died on the 28th May 1843 in ascending Mount 
Abu, aged 35 years. This tomb was erected by his brother officers 
in token of their esteem and regard for one of their oldest members 
whose whole service of twenty years had been in the Queen’s in 
which also his ancestors had served with distinction. 


Here lies the body of ARTHUR HENRY COLE SEWELL, Captain in 
the 47th Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry. Born at Bangalore, 
Madras, on the 24th of January 1821. Died at Abu, Rajputana, on 
the 27th of October 1856. 


To the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel WILLIAM ANDERSON, of 
the 515+ Bengal Native Infantry, died at Mount Abu, in Rajputana, 
on the 2lst August 1858, aged 55 years. (Text). 


Sacred to the memory of the late Captain FREDERICK FORSTER 
TAYLOR, 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, who died at Abu on the 4th 
April 1856, aged 41 years. This stone was placed over his grave by 
his brother officers. 

Sacred to the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel ARCHIBALD ADAMS, 
LM.S, M.D., F.R.CS. Residency Surgeon, Western States, and 
Administrative Medical Officer in Rajputana. Born March 20th, 
1850, died at Mount Abu, May 20th, 1900. 


Sacred to the memory of MAURICE V. LE BRETON, Deputy Post- 
master-General, who died 2nd June 1881, aged 32 years, from injuries 
inflicted by a tiger near Anadra. 

Sacred to the memory of JOHN COLLINS, Bombay Medical 
Establishment, Superintendent of the Jodhpore Dispensary, who died 
at Abu on the 4th November 1860, aged 33 years. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of EVELINE GEORGIANA CHANNING, who 
died at Abu 30th May 1864, aged 18 years. (Text). 

Sacred to the memory of SALINA MARIA FRANCIS, beloved wife 
of Bt. Capt. J. С. B. GRIFFIN, 25th Regiment, M.N.I., who departed 
this life at Mount Abu, on the llth of September 1853. 
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744, Sacred to the memory of HELEN E. A. MOSGROVE, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Mosgrove, Ist Lancers, who departed this life, November 
7th 1847, aged 7 years. 


H. BULLOCK. 


The Carly History of the Zemindars of 
Bhagalpur. 


WHILE the writer was engaged in examining the old records preserved in 
the archives of the Record Room of the District Offices in the Province 

of Bihar and Orissa, he happened to come across a very important manuscript 
at the Bhagalpur Collectorate. This manuscript is in the form of a corres- 
pondence, dated the 7th September, 1787, from the ‘‘Collector of Bhagalpore’’ 
to John Shore, President of the Board of Revenue, Fort William, Calcutta, 
transmitting particulars of the origin of the "'Zemindars of Bhagalpore." 
. It comprises an early account of the Zemindars of about thirty-four tappas 
or territorial divisions, situated in the seven Parganas, viz., Bhagalpur, 
Phurkiya, Chhai, Havely Monghyr, Siccrepally, Selimabad and Surajgurha. 
As to the sources from which he had drawn his information, the Officer 
who wrote out his report states that they can be arranged categorically into 
three classes. The first source of his information are the records of the 
Kanungoes” Office. In 1765, when the Company assumed the administration 
of Bengal, the system of collection was carried out through the Zemindars, 
but as they had not been acknowledged and recognised as the actual pro- 
prietors of their estates, their operations, were naturally supervised by 
Government Officers, called Kanungoes, one of whom was attached to each 
large estate, or to two or three minor ones. Now, the records of the 
Kanungoes' Office on which the District Officer of Bhagalpur relied for his 
principal assistance when writing the history of the Zemindars, were not in 
existence in any part of the district beyond the pale of half a century. Their 
absence, or more correctly, loss, could be very well attributed to the rapine and 
plunder following the wake of the Mahratta inroads into the province. The 
second source, only next in importance to the Kanungoes' records, are the 
family records and the Sanads of the Zemindars. But the universal disavowal 
by the Zemindars of the family records of their ancestry and paucity in 
number of the Sanad granted to them by the provincial or central executive 
head, the Governor or the Emperor, as the case may be—were most keenly 
felt by the author of the history of the Zemindars of Bhagalpur. The third 
or the last source of information were the traditional accounts of the origin 
of the Zemindaries. Lest this source be disavowed by any suspecting critic 
as being'inadequate to the purpose of tracing back the numerous branches 
of the family, it has been alleged that a certain section among the Hindus 
recognise the feasibility of supplementing the education of their sons by an 
accurate knowledge of the traditional accounts of their family. The sons 
repeat and keep in remembrance the names of their ancestors, which they in 
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their turn, hand down to their sons and so forth, barely leaving any room 
for doubt as to their authenticity. 

After enumerating the sources and emphasising upon their value, the 
writer of the epistle in question forewarns the addressee not to lose sight of 
the fact that his account does not contain the particulars of the history of the 
Zemindars or that of their estates, nor does it supply any infrmation of the 
quality of land originally in cultivation, or of its progressive improvement. 
Lastly, he adds that, the divisions of property and succession to the ` 
Zemindaries instanced in the account are not reducible to any uniform rule, 
but, on the contrary, appear to have been arbitrarily made according as any 
particular branch or individual of a family could secure a hold on or curry 
favour with the Amil or the native official, entrusted with the work of collecting 
the revenues. 

With these introductory remarks we now take up the history of the 
Zemindars of those estates situated in the Bhagalpur Pargana. 


I. Tappas (1) Akbernagar (2) and Anwerabad (3). 

The Emperor Jehangir, at the recommendation of Sheo Prosad, a person 
in the imperial service, created his brother Guru Prosad the Zemindar of 
these two tappas. "Ihe imperial Sanad constituting him Zemindar was 
destroyed in the Mahratta invasion. 


2. Tappas Razakpur (4) and Secunderpur. 


Rabi Chowdhury was favoured with the grant of this tract of land, then 
uncultivated, by a Sanad from the Emperor Jehangir. 


3. Tappas Pooranades (5), Khan-Khananpur and Shawabad. 

Govindram, the ancestor of the Zemindars of this part of country, received 
a Sanad from the Emperor Akbar conferring upon him the Zemindari of 
these estates. 

The tappa of Shawabad was conferred by Kamr-ud-din Khan, the Vizir 
of Emperor Farrukh Siyar, upon a member of Govindram's family, creating it 
a second Turf. Kishnaram and Gungaram, the joint holders of this estate, 
were the descendants of the original grantee. 


4. Тарраѕ Barkope (6) and Patsundah (7). 


Emperor Akbar granted these two tappas to Gurry Berm. But subse- 
quently, this estate was divided between the two claimants Munny Berm and 








(1) Tappa—a territorial division generally smaller in size than a Pargana. 

(2) 8 miles west of Bhagalpur. 

(3) In thana Sultangunj; 15 miles west of Bhagalpur. 

(4) In thana Sultangunj. 

(5) In thana Amarpur (Banka). 

(6) Barkup. In thana Godda (Santal Parganas). 

(7) Buchanan’s Parsunda. (See Journal p. 130 f.n. 493) situated to the north of Barkup, 
in thana Godda. 
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Chutter Berm, the descendants of Gurry Berm—Barkope falling to the share 
of the former and Patsundah to the latter. Towards the fifth decade of the 
18th century these two Zemindars rebelled and were reduced to obedience 


by Jowad Ali Khan, the Amil of Bhagalpur. 


5. Tappa Shawpur (8). 


The original holder of this tract of land was one Hurdeo Chowdhury ; 
Hurdeo having fallen in balance of his rent, the estate was transferred to a 
third party, but, subsequently, these tappas were, under the Seal of the Amil 
of Bhagalpur, jointly conferred upon Taracharan and Roodermun, the 
Zemindars of the neighbouring tappa Dakhilcunge. 


6. Tappa Azeemabad. 


This Zemindary devolved upon Bowanand and Dewanand in joint 
succession, but their having fallen in balance of rent, the estate was sold in 


1169 H (1756 A.D.) to one Bundoo Singh. 


7. Tappa Mandar (9). 


Bausdeo Sing was favoured with the gren of this estate by the Emperor 
Jehangir. 


8. Tappas Dakhilcunge, Azeempur and Azeemnagar. 


Surendra and Ramdhan, the joint holders of these Tappas, having fallen 
in balance of rent, disposed of their Zemindary by sale to one Goondul, who 
purchased it and subsequently received a Sanad from the Emperor Akbar 
constituting him the owner of these estates. 


9. Tappas Niadeis (10), Aminabad and Muhammadnagar. 
Beer Sing, the Zemindar, dying without any issue in 1064H (1653-54 A.D.) 


the Zemindary was conferred upon a certain Brahmin, named Ram, by a Sanad 
of the Emperor Shah Jehan. In 1125H (1713 A.D.) Horaul, another Brahmin 
through the Emperor's (Farrukh Siyar's) Mutsuddies managed to secure an 
imperial Sanad for a portion of this Zemindary. 


10. Tappa Shujanagar. 


The former Zemindar Ghulam Muhi-ud-din died at Delhi in 1136 H. 
(1723 A.D.) and left no issue. After the death of the Zemindar, the Kanungoe 
of the Pargana held possession of this estate. Tappa Shujanagar remained 


in Kanungoe's possession till the year 1188H (1774 A.D). In 1192H. 











(8) In thana Amarpur (Banka). 
(9) Situated about 30 miles south of the town of Bhagalpur in 24.50° N. and 87.4° E, 
(10) In thana Colgong. 
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(1778 A.D.) Mr. Chapman, granted a Sanad to Pareshnath Ghosh (ll) 
conferring upon him the Zemindary rights over this tappa. 


11. Tappa Husseinabad (otherwise called Rasulpur). 
Shah-baz Khan, the Afghan Zemindar of this tappa, finding himself 


unequal to the management of it, transferred his property to Bamdeo in the 


year 1044 H. (1634 A.D.). 


12. Tappas Jeytore (12) and Azeemabad. 


Its former holder Sahoo died leaving no issue. It so happened that, soon 
after Sahoo's demise, Prince Shah Shuja who was on a hunting party in this 
part of the country (13), learning that the Zemindar was dead, conferred the 
estate by a Sanad dated in the year 1065 H (1654-5 A.D.) on Baijnath, a 
Brahmin of Tirhut. 


13. Tappas Chandeepah and Chandwarry. 


Jajhur, the original Rajput proprietor of these tappas mortgaged these 
estates to a Hindu, by caste a Guwallah, and subsequently transferred them 
by sale to the latter in 1008 H. (1599-1600 A.D.). 


14. Tappas Champanagar, Bhagalpur, Kasimpur, Tattahpur and 
Koorput. 


The two brothers, Mahya and Lollmun, were the joint proprietors of this 
Zemindary. Bishwanath, a Brahmin, secured the mediation of the Emperor's 
Mutsuddies and through his help received a Sanad in 1033 H. (1623 A.D.) 


conferring the Zemindary on him. 


15. Tappa Manihari (14). 


The Emperor Akbar conferred this Zemindary upon a certain local Nat 
Paharia Chieftain, as a Ghatwali tenure (15) ; and to his son Rupkarn Singh 





(11) Pareshnath Ghosh was a descendant of one Sri Ram Ghosh. The latter hailed from 
Murshidabad and settled in Bhagalpur; Sri Ram’s father-in-law was a Kanungoe and the post 
became hereditary‘ in his family down to the time of the Permanent Settlement. In 1793 
Pareshnath Ghosh, the Kanungoe was employed during the settlement of the district of 
Bhagalpur; a considerable area was settled with him and the present representative of his 
family Mahasay Taraknath Ghosh, is one of the Zemindars of the district. 

(12) Jatur (Banka subdivision). 

(13) Banhara (Buchanon’s Bonahor, part of Amarpur, Banka subdivision) was the hunting 
seat of Prince Suja. 

(14) It now forms the northern part of Godda subdivision (Santal Parganas). The town 
of Mamhari which gave its name to the tappa was originally the headquarters of an important 
Ksetauri family. It is marked as "Munheearee" on the old revenue survey maps. "'Monihari" 
of Buchanon (Journal p. 102). 

(15) Ghatwali was the name applied to the tenure of land held by those whose duty it 
was to protect the district from the incursion of the hill tribes. These lands were assigned to 
Ghatwals, in some places rent-free, in others subject to a nomjnal rent on condition of their 
entertaining a certain number of armed men, 
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he (Emperor) gave the charge of a hill fort in tappa Pyre. Raja Man Singh, 
the Imperial Commander-in-Chief, while proceeding to Bengal against the 
rebel chief Subah Singh, found the passes of Teliyagarhi and Sakrigali in the 
possession of Rupkaran, who had joined issues with the rebellious Soubah. 
Subsequently, on Rupkaran's having joined the imperial cause, he was 
rewarded with the jungleterry tappas, viz. Mudghoom, Jumnee, Kungeallah, 
Pyre and Chittowleah as Munsub Jagir and tappa Manihari as a Zemindary. 
During the reign of Shah Jehan, this estate with the title of "Raja" was 
confirned on Rupkaran's lineal descendant, Man Singh. 


Mokum Sing, a lineal member of the family, who enjoyed the right of 
holding was ordered to make an additional payment by Mirza Ibrahim 
Hussain, Amil of Bhagalpur. On the Raja's refusal, the Amil put to plunder 
the Raja's habitation at Mudghoom and carried off one of his (Raja's) women 
to Bhagalpur and forced her to become a Mahommedan. For this act of 
high-handedness the Amil was forced by the Emperor to make amends to 
the Raja. 


In the time of Narain Singh the Emperor's treasure on the way to Delhi 
was plundered near Sakrigali and the Mudghoom Raja was suspected of 
complicity. A contingent was sent from Murshidabad to call to account the 
Raja and the latter was roped in. He was condemned to be trampled to 
death by an.elephant, and was consequently chained to his feet. But lo! 
the animal, sensible of his innocence, would not carry out the order. The Raja 
was set at liberty and he could successfully adduce evidence to the fact that, 
the robbery had been committed by certain vagabonds of the jackal killer 
caste. 


Nawab Aliverdi Khan conferred the inheritance upon Hari Sing. 


16. Mehals of Kharakpur (16). 


Dundu Rai, Bausdeo Rai and Meghnder Rai(l) the three brothers of 
the Rajput caste (18) emigrated from the western countries and settled down 
at Musdee, taking to the profession of arms. Their merits soon attracted the 
attention of Sasank, the Raja of Kherhi, who bestowed favours on the brothers. 
As a reward of the Raja's beneficience, the three Rajputs treacherously done 
him to death, and assumed authority over the deceased's estate. Soon after, 
they increased their power by expelling or putting to death the fifty-two 
Chowdhuries or chiefs of the Kshetouri (19) caste in Kharakpur, and 
incorporating their lands to their own. Rup Shahi, the eldest son of Dundu 
Rai, succeeded to the title and management, after the demise of his father. 

Rup Shahi in his turn, was succeeded by his eldest son Sangram Shahi. 
Wealth and power had turned the head of the latter, so much so, that he 





(16) May also be spelt as Khargpur or Karagpur. Kharagpur means "sword town". Oldham 
gives the meaning as "cattle-shed" (see Journal, 472 n. 615). 

(17) Mahadeo Rai, Bengal District Gazetteer (Bhagalpur). 

(18) Rajput tribe of Khundwar (ibid). 

(19) The "Khatauris" of Risley (Tribes & Castes) 1. 477 Buchanon's "Khyetoriyas" (Journal, 
p. H et seg). 
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even went to the length of disobeying the orders of the Epmeror Jehangir, who 
had asked him to appear before His Majesty at Delhi. For this act of 
insubordination, Jehangir Kuli Khan, the Governor of Bihar, was ordered to 
seize Sangram and to despatch him to Delhi in chains; Baz Bahadur, the 
Imperial Commander of renown, was commissioned with this work. 


For some time an indecisive engagement followed at Ghat Markan. At 
last, a soldier in the pay of Sangram, being encouraged with the promise of a 
reward, shot the Raja through the head. When the news of the Raja’s death 
filtrated into his army, there was a stampede in his rank and file, but Rani 
Chandrajoti, the valiant wife of the deceased, encouraged them to stand their 
ground. Toral Mall, the Chandrajoti's son, resisted the assailants for some 
months, till at length Baz Bahadur proposed a cessation of arms. 


Chandrajoti and her son Toral Mall soon went to the Imperial Court at 
Delhi to pay their respects to the Emperor. The offences of Sangram Shahi 
were forgiven and the boy secured royal pardon and favour. Toral was 
induced to change his religion and adopt the Muslim Faith, upon which he 
was bestowed with the title of Roze Afzan and the hand of an '"Omrah's" 
daughter. He was, besides, espoused to Prince Murad Baksh Khan's daughter. 
Common report refuse to acknowledge the truth of this assertion, but is willing 
to accept the fact that the lady had some connection with the imperial harem. 


Toral received the Mansab of 3000 horse and each of his two sons, 
Behroz Singh and ‘‘Adil Singh’’, received a Mansab of 2000 Һошѕе. He was 
also created the Raja of Kharakpur and he received the rights of a Zemindar 
over the following parganas, viz. Sahrooy, Haveli Kharakpur (20) and Cajra, 
Parganas Siekrabandy Purbatparah, Chandan Kottoreah, Chundy Passay, 
Sultyhary, Goordeah, Danra-Sukhwara, Hazar Tuky, Hindvy, Amloo-Moteah, 
Neechuntaguttungy were bestowed upon Behroz Singh and Adil Singh. 
Thakur Singh, the third son of Toral, who took to the habit of a fakir, received 
from the Emperor a grant of more than four thousand bighas of land in Mouzas 
Bettiah and Aggeah in Pargana Hazar Tuky. When the ceremony of the 
bestowal of titles and gifts was over, Toral set out from Delhi leaving his 
second son Adil in an honourable station at Court. 

Toral Mall dying, Behroz repaired to the Court and received the robe of 
„investiture for his succession to the Zemindary, but his brother Adil Singh 
dying at this time, he was retained at Court in honourable position. 

Behroz's conspicuous service in the Kabul expedition earned the royal 
favour; the Emperor was pleased to bestow upon him the Chakla of 
Midnapore near Delhi as a Jagir. Behroz built a town there and named it 
Kharakpur after his native place. 

Behroz was succeeded by Jowhar Singh, whose first son Muhamman 
Coobaz was retained at Court as sword and target bearer to Shahzadah Azeem- 
us-Shawn. lt so happened that, once, when the Prince was engaged in hunting 


(20) Tradition is that Parg. Haveli Kharakpur was given to Toral's wife for residence; 
Parg. Kajra for the expenses of applying Kajal (black stuff) to her eyes. : 
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near Teliyagarhi, Muhammad displayed an act of valour for which he received 
in reward Teliyagarhi pargana as a jagir. It is not certain, however, 
whether he was actually put in possession or the Jagirdar of Teliyagarhi was 
in any way connected with Muhammad. 


After the demise of Muhammad, his son Arzash was retained at Court 
in the place of his father. On the death of Jowhar, Arzash left the Court to 
succeed his grandfather in Kharakpur. The title of Roz Afsun Sani (Roz 
Afsun, the second) was conferred upon him when he took farewell of the 
Emperor. 


On Roz Afsun Sani’s death in 114] H. Mir Zafar Ali, his minor son, 
succeeded him, but seven years later, he assumed the direction of his affairs 
himself. Zafar Ali, the Nawab of Bengal was well-inclined towards Roz 
Afsun, but his successor Kasim Ali, took strong exception to Roz Afsun’s 
independence and despatched a military force to dispossess him of his 
Zemindary. With his family, Mir Zafar retired to Ramghur, in Hazaribagh 
District, but, subsequently, had his effects seized and himself and his family put 
under restraint. 


After the dethronement of Kasim Ali, the Kharakpur Raja obtained his 
release but not his Zemindary. The management of the estate devolved upon 


Muhammad Azeer Khan, an Afghan. 


Mir Zafar Ali and his son Fazl Ali remained dispossessed of their 
Zemindary during their lifetime, and it was restored to Kadir Ali, He son of 
Fazl, by Warren Hastings in 1781 A.D. 


Kadir Ali was succeeded by his son Ikbal Ali Khan, and the latter by 
his son Rahmat Ali Khan. Rahmat Ali falling into arrears of Revenue in 1839, 
the Kharakpur estate was transferred by sale to the Raja of Banaili and 
Balnath Sahu, the latter of whom transferred his share to Banaili in 1841. 


17. Pargana Phurkiya. 


Formerly it was inhabited by a notorious tribe of the Dusad caste, a low- 
class Hindu, to suppress whose depredations the Emperor Humayun sent out 
Bishnath Singh, a Rajput, from Delhi. Bishnath's enterprise being rewarded 
with success, this part of the country devolved upon him as a Zemindary, 
and it remained under his family possession for ten generations till the 1137 H. 
(1725 A.D.) When the Zemindar Koonjul Singh, a descendant of the 
younger branch of the family was murdered by Rooko Singh, Narain Dutt, 
brother of the deceased Zemindar, obtained possession of the estate. 

In 1149H (1736 A.D.) Narain was killed by Izzat Khan at Patna, .who 
seized upon his possession, and kept them till Bhowani Singh, a Pathan 
inhabitant of Kharakpur, defeated him (Izzat) in battle and took hold of the 
Zemindary. Tracing his descent from the original proprietor, Bhowani 
declared a right of inheritance to the Zemindary and left his brother Kaliyan 
Singh in charge of Phurkiya. 


Hurdut Singh put Kaliyan Singh and his brother to death and continued 


s 
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to hold possession of the property till 1173H (1759-60 A.D.) when Waris Ali 
Khan, the Amil of Bhagalpur drove him out to make room for Mukum Singh, 
a relation of the person he had basely murdered. A year after Mukum Sing 
was dispossessed of his Zemindary, and Hurdut restored. To, Hurdut the 
following tappas belonged: Ruhooa,, Seh-Hazari, Jamalpur, Bhoreshah, 
Jameydpur, Humaidpur, Sookasun, Dakeita, Pawordegawan, and half of tappa 
Soubney Belasimri. 


18. Turf Ragonaut Singh. 


Turf Ragonaut Singh consisting of tappa Havely except Mouza Burrony 
Budan,—a Zemindary in Pargana Phurkiya, was obtained by purchase in 


1172 H (1758 A.D.) by Ragonaut Sing. 
19. Cheyn Sing and Mozum Sing. 


Cheyn Sing and Mozum Sing held in joint possession that part of Tappa 
Havely that was reserved by their predecessors in the sale to Ragonaut Singh. 

Report goes that, this Zemindary was first brought into cultivation by an 
Afghan named Alawal Khan, who built a fortress and maintained an independ- 
ence, until Lakshan Singh and Kasturi Singh, the ancestors of Cheyn and 
Mozum, killed him and obtained possession of the Zemindary by virtue of 
the Sanad from the Emperor Jehangir. 


20. Тарраѕ Simri, Сиісһгоіе and Hamidpur. 


This Zemindary was conferred upon the two brothers, Farid: and Hafiz, 
by the Emperor Jehangir. 


21. Tappa Chotum. 
The Emperor Akbar bestowed this estate upon Murari Shahi whose lineal 
descendant Manorath Singh, is now in possession. 
22. Tappas Sarronjah and Purrey. 


Former it belonged to a Hindu Raja Chunchun after whose death 
Laksmi Singh, a Rajput and a soldier of fortune who came to that part of 
the country in 954 H. (1547-48 A.D.), obtained a Sanad from the Emperor 


constituting him Zemindar. 


23. Tappa Soubney. = 


It was originally brought into cultivation by а Rajput Rai Singh by name. 
Having no male issue, Rai Singh was succeeded by his son-in-law who 


obtained a Sanad for it from Akbar. 
24. Pargana Chhai (20). 


Letchee, Ghunna and Haris, the owners of tappa Dewra, rendered the 
Chhai Pargana which was then a waste land, inhabited and cultivated. The 


' (21) Chhai Pargana, named as a Mahal of Sarkar Munger in Todar Mall's roll. 
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first Zemindary Sanad was granted to Kissen Dass, son of Oode Sach: a 
: Rajput, by Hussein Shah, the King of Gaur in 944 H. (1537-38 A.D.) and the 
next to Haris Chowdhury in the reign of Emperor Humayun for tappa Dewra. 


At the complaints made by the neighbouring Zemindars to Shahzadah 
Kurrum Buksh against Odee Singh, an armed force was sent out for his 
suppression ; Oode Singh was taken and put to death, whereupon, Kishen 
Dass and Prayag Rai, the two sons of the deceased, made an appeal to 
Hussein Shah, who not approving of Shahzadah's action, restored the 
Zemindari to the appellants. | 


Mahaun Rai, the eldest son of Kishen, was made the Zemindar by a 
Sanad from Shah Shuja, in the 8th regnal year (1636 A.D.) of the Emperor 
Shah Jehan. 


j 25. 


The descendant of Haris hold an estate. That constitutes a separate 
zemindary in Pargana Chhai. Haris, it is said, migrated from Hiragur in 
Nagpur and first settled at Kherhi in Kharakpur, and some two years later, 
he emigrated to an uninhabited place in Chhai, where as the story goes, was 
an image of Shiva, who appeared before him in a dream revealing to him His 
desire that Haris should officiate in His rites with an assurance of his becoming 
a Zemindar of that part. Haris laid the foundation of a village and named 
it Baikuntpur Tappa Deway. The Emperor by a Sanad constituted him the 
Zemindar of the place. 


26. Pargana Havely Monghyr. 


Hiru Ram, a Rajput, and Ram Rai, an attendant of the Emperor, obtained 
Sanads from the Emperor Humayun constituting them Chowdhuries of this 
tract of land. Early in 1658, after his defeat at Bahadurpur, being pursued 
by Sulaiman Shikoh, Shah Shuja retreated to Monghyr where he constructed 
a palace and built a rampart. Whether he built an entirely new line of 
fortifications, or repaired or rebuilt an existing line is not clear. It was from 
the time of Shuja that the place acquired the name of Havely Monghyz. 


Havely Monghyr is divided into eleven turfs or small Zemindaries, the 
first five of which is in the possession of the posterity of Hiru Ram and the 
next four appertaining to the family of Ram Rai. Each turf, again, is sub- 
divided into talooks. The turfs аге:—(а) Moheydenpu: Mahasing, 
(b) Moheydenpur Bheckun, (c) Bunwarra, (d) Taujipur, (e) Ismailpur, (f) Mahli, 
(g) Sultanpur Kallu, (h) Bausdeopur, (i) Bahadurpur Gunneis, (j) Inderuck, 
(k) Ibrahimpur. 

Bheek Rai, a descendant of Ram Rai, who was the proprietor of turf 
Inderuck, was unable to defend it against the ravages of the Kharakpur 
people, whereupon the Emperor Alamgir conferred it on Laksmen, a brahmin 
in 1061 H. (1650-51 A.D.). 

Turf Ibrahimpur was the property of Binod Chowdhury. 


Besides the foregoing turfs of Pargana Monghyr there were also taluks 
and mouzas, (smaller territorial divisions) in it. Such subdivisions, (e.g., 
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Muzkoory and Hasb-ul Wassooly) resulted from the defalcations from the 
aforesaid Zemindaries, though their separation cannot now be ascertained. 


27. Pargana Siccerapally. 


It originally belonged to a Hindu Raja who made regular contributions 
to the Emperor Jehangir. The inhabitants of this Pargana were in the habit 
of making constant depredations on the travellers who passed through their 
country. Once, the imperial treasure being plundered, a military force was 
despatched against the Raja. The Raja was seized and put to death and 
his habitation destroyed. Subsequently, Emperor Shahjehan granted the 
pargana to Tarachand and Harnarain. 


à 28. Pargana Selimabad. 


The original proprietor of this pargana was. Raja Indardavan or 
Indradyumna, who according to the Muhommadan tradition, was driven out 
with his family by Saiyid warriors despatched eastwards by Shihab-ud-din Ghori, 
The remains of his habitation are still shown upon a hill near Mouza Jainagar, 
near Lakhi Sarai. It became a wild jungle in the time of Jehangir. In 975 H. 
(1567-68 A.D.) the Emperor conferred it by a Zemindary Sanad to Thakur 
Chand, a brahmin, whose ancestors had been the proprietors of the same 
place under the abovementioned Hindu Raja, Indardavan. 


29. Turf Mouza Burhee Palee (Par. Selimabad). 


The Emperor Akbar granted this turf to a certain individual named Pran. 
It is said that the ancestors of Pran, had been the chiefs of this place 
in the time of Raja Indardavan. 


30. Pargana Surajgurha. 
In 955 H. (1548-49 A.D.) the two Brahmins, Govindram and Kesonarain, 


from a motive of devotion took up their residence upon the bank of the 
Ganges near the temple of the Goddess Maha Maya. The Goddess, it is 
related, in a dream revealed to them Her desire that they should officiate in 
her rites, with a promise of their becoming Zemindars of that part of the 
country. Govindram made a settlement at Mouza Konkur, and in the year 
958 H. ‚1551 A.D.) procured a Sanad from the Emperor Akbar constituting 
the Chowdhury of the Pargana. 


31. Pargana Colgong. 


Jankiram, by caste a Kulwar, (vendor of spirituous liquors) was the 
proprietor of this pargana in 972 H. (1564-65 A.D.) The Zemindar's high- 
handed actions and oppressive measures created an illfeeling of the tenants 
against him. Hiranand and Bedanand, the two brothers, made their way to 
Patna and lodged a complaint against the Zemindar to the Nazim, who sent 
an army against Jankiram. Jankiram with the whole of his family was cut off 
and the estate devolved upon Hiranand and Bedanand in the year 976 H. 
(1568-69 A.D.). 
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In 1019 H. (1588 A.D.) Lokenath, son of Bedanand, having objected to 
an increase proposed by Mukhtar Khan, the Nazim was punished by the latter. 
Lokenath found his way to the imperial Court at Delhi to complain, but he was 
surreptitiously seized and clapped into prison. For twelve months he was kept 
imprisoned, when his existence was discovered by his two friends, who 
appealed to the Emperor on his behalf. At the prospect of a shifting enquiry 
being instituted, the Nazim was much disconcerted and he procured for 


Lokenath a Sanad from the Emperor Shah Jehan in 1088 H. (1677 A.D.). 
32. Turf Muniram. | 


Muniram was originally a part of the Colgong Zemindary, but when the 
partition of the estate was effected between the brothers Hiranand and 
Bedanand, it became the share of the former. 


33. Turf Muhammad Akil, Kanungoe and Talukdar (22). 


In 1110 H. (1698-99 A.D.) under the seal of the Vizir Asad, Sheikh Karam 
. Allah was appointed Kanungoe of two Mahals in Colgong. Jt was further 
ordered by the Emperor Aurangzeb to his Vizir that if there was a Hindu 
Kanungoe in Parganas Bhagalpur, Kheri and Dharampur, he should be 
dismissed and Sheikh Karam Allah employed in the vacant office. The Sheikh, 


however, was employed in Pargana Colgong. 


In the year 1104 H. (1595 A.D. with the consent of the Zemindars of 
Colgong, the Amil of Bhagalpur, conferred this Talook upon the Kanungoe. 


34. Zemindary Tappa Madhuban (25) and Jagir Teliyagarhi. 


The early history of tappa Madhuban is a replica of that of Manihari. It 
was bestowed in gift to Runbhim Singh and Surmut Singh, as reward of services 
afforded to the Emperor's General Man Singh when he was upon an expedition 
into Bengal about the year 1008 H. (1599-1600 A.D.) On the death of the 
original grantees, Jagat Singh, the son of Runbhim succeeded to the titles. 

Ооде Singh son of Jagat was made a Musalman and upon changing his 
religion he received the title of Raja Doulatmand Khan, and in addition to the 
confirmation in the possession of his zemindary he obtained the pargana 
Teliyagarhi as a Mansab Jagir. 


K. K. BASU. 





(23) The Kanungoeship of a portion of Pargana Colgong was held at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement by Muhammad Akil, till the abolition of the system in 1787. 
(24) In thana Colgong. 


шанс! Dtringency in the Cighteenth 


- Century, 


EVER since a frantic Burke declaimed against Warren Hastings, it has 

been fashionable to vilify his contemporaries in the service of the East 
India Company, and to accuse them of greed and peculation. The world has 
forgotten the quiet mofussil graveyards! scattered about India, and remembered 
the ""Nabobs"', those eighteenth century equivalents of the war time profiteers ; 
though in fact it was as rare to make a great fortune out east as to return home 
with health unimpaired. In Bengal, records of patient, devoted work such 
as Rennell's far outweigh the irregularities of a man like his brother-in-law 
Thackeray ; most were average men, average honest, anxious to combine the 
service of themselves, the Company and the land they had begun to govern. 
The Directors led them into temptation by refusing to pay adequate salaries, 
even after Lord North's Regulating Act recognised the new English status in 
Bengal, and Parliament shouldered responsibility for the good government of 
the province. It took Cornwallis to persuade the Directors that this change in 
status must be reflected in the pay of their servants. The petition printed below 
fully reveals the point of view of the junior servants, and serves at the same time 
as their apologia. It forms part of the recorded proceedings of the Dacca 
Provincial Council of Revenue. 


Dacca April 27th 1775. 


To 
CHARLES WILLIAM BOUGHTON ROUS Езо., 


Chief and the Provincial Council of Revenue at Dacca. 


Gentlemen, 

'The Honourable the Governor General and Supreme Council having placed 
You at the head of this Province and committed the Government of it to 
Your Care, we conceive that we are to apply to You Gentlemen for relief in 
all Cases wherein we may in any manner be agrieved and therefore beg leave 
to represent to You the hardships we labour under from the great disproportion 
between the Salaries allowed us by the Hon'ble Company and the Expence of 
living in this Country hoping that if you find our Representations just and 
reasonable you will be pleased to recommend our Case to the Notice of the 
Hon'ble the Governor General and Supreme Council and use Your good offices 
with these Gentlemen to obtain Us such a reasonable Encrease in our Salaries 
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as wil enable us to live in a decent manner without being necessitated to 
Contract Debts which we have no prospect of ever being able to discharge or 
to depend upon the Generosity of our friends and acquaintenances for a 
precarious Subsistence. 


And FIRST we beg leave to observe that we left our native Country, 
our Friends and Relations to settle in this inhospitable Climate with a view 
by an honest Industry of improving our Fortunes and returning with a Competent 
Independency and not merely to earn a bare livelihood and at the time 
we entered into the Hon'ble Company's service we had a fair prospect of 
succeeding in’ these views as our Índentures gave us a right of Trading in all 
parts of India from the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Megellan besides 


other Advantages and the prospect of rising in the Service to the highest 
Offices. 


SECONDLY that we have served for the Company from three and a 
half to Six Years according to Our respective Standings without having held 
any post or Employment from which we could reap the smallest Advantage 
during which time we have expanded our private Fortunes in defraying the 
necessary Charges of living, yet while we had a prospect of rising in the 
Service to profitable Employments and of enjoying the Customary Emoluments 
annexed to them or of being Appointed to Stations in the Country 
Advantageously situated for Trade we bore these inconveniencies without 
Complaining. 

THIRDLY Appointments up the Country have been considered either 
as a reward for Merit or long Service and formerly there were proportionate 
advantages annexed to them at this Station the Assistants were allowed an 
addion Salary of Sicca Rs. 200 which together with the liberty of carrying 
on a free Trade made it a very desirable station but at present we suffer 
the same inconveniences with the Assistants at the Presidency without having 
the same Advantages having lost that Addition to our Salaries and there being 
Offices here to which we can succeed besides the Salaries allow so very 
small that in some way they do not defray the Expenses of keeping up the 
Current business which has been considerably encreased since the establish- 
ment of the Provincial Councils. 


FOURTHLY from the Hon'ble Company having decreased the Salaries 
of their Servants as they rise to higher Class, a Factor having less than a 
Writer and a Junior Merchant less than a Factor etc. We have great reason 
to believe that the Consideration of Our enjoying the previleges granted to 
us in our Indentures, the prospect of which induced us to enter into the 
Hon'ble Company's Service is the Cause why the Hon'ble Company have not 
allowed us more Ample Salaries it being well known that those they have 
been pleased to allow us are by no means adequate to the Expense of Living 
though Confined within rules of the most rigid Oeconomy and we must also 
observe that the value of money in this Country is Considerably less than in 
England at the same time that the nature of this Climate to which our Con- 
stitutions are not adapted render living much more Expensive for besides 
that we are obliged in our dress and House Keeping to use many Articles 
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which are brought from Europe and sold at a very high Price we are at a 
very Considerable Expense for Servants as the religious Customs of the Natives 
which confine them according to their particular Caste to particular Services 
oblige us to Employ a greater Number than would otherwise be necessary. 
And we appeal Gentlemen to your own knowledge and Experience for the 
truth of what we have here set forth and if it be possible to defray our 
necessary Expenses out of the Salarys allowed us by the Hon'ble Company. 


LASTLY We beg leave to represent that by quitting our Native Country 
for the Hon'ble Company's Service we have given up those things which are 
generally held in the highest estimation that we have thrown out of every 
line of Business and sacrificed our Constitutions to the Unhealthiness of this 
Climate in hopes of acquiring a Competent Independency from the previleges 
allowed us in the Service but by the Restrictions in the late Act of Parliament 
which are interpreted to deprive us of the Liberty of Trading and also of 
every other previlege granted us in our Indentures by the Hon'ble Company 
without making us the smallest Compensation for so great a loss we are 
reduced to a Salary insufficient to procure the common Necessaries of Life 
at the same time prohibited under severe penalties from using any kind of 
Endeavours to assist Ourselves in this distressed situation, thus deprived of 
any source but that of preferring our Complaints to our superiors from whom 
alone we can expect Relief. Necessity Compells us to trouble you Gentlemen 
with this our Address and we repeat our request that You will be pleased to 
recommend our Situation to the Notice of the Hon'ble Governor General and 
Supreme Council, And hope you will not be Offended at the liberty we have 
take in troubling You on this Occasion as we have done it with no other 
Intention than in Conformity to the Rules of the Service to lay a true and Candid 
state of our Case befre you and to request Your Assistance in obtaining us 
Relief from Government. 


signed: Willoughby Legh 


Henry Lodge We are with respect 
John Evelyn . GENTLEMEN 
T D Campbell Your Most Obedient 
Wm. Cator Humble Servants. 


Robt. Lindsey 
Joseph Cator Е 


The Provincial Council transmitted this petition to the Governor General and 


. Council with the following Address :— 
To THE HON'BLE WARREN HASTINGS ESQ 


Governor General and Council of Revenue 


Fort William 


HHon' ble Sir and Gentlemen 


The Assistants of Our Station have this Day laid before us a 
Memorial Concerning the Hardships they suffer from the Insufficiencies of the 
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Allowances they receive from the Hon'ble Company, and the unfavourable 
Prospects arising from the Restrictions now imposed upon them. These 
Circumstances they have described in such lively Colours, and we believe in a 
manner to agreeable to Truth and Justice, that we hope you will permit us to 
recommend it to your favourable regard: which we take the greater pleasure 
in doing, because we can bear Testimony to the Alacrity with which they 
discharge the several Duties which are alloted to them. 


We are with Respect 
HON'BLE SIR & GENTLEMEN 
Your Most Obed Humble Servants 


C W Boughton Rous 
C Purling 
Wm Holland. 


The petitioners got no immediate satisfaction. The Governor General 
and Council wrote that they acknowledged their grievance, had already 
brought the matter before the Directors and would again, but the court had 
fixed a scale of pay and allowances which could not be changed. without its 
orders. No such orders came in the time of Hastings. It was left to Cornwallis 
to reform the policy of the Company. In his minute of the 31st January 1788 
he estimated that a convenient and healthy house in Calcutta could' not be 
rented under £250 a year while servants cost another £120. Now when 
Shore came out in 1769 he received the princely salary of Rs. 96 a month, 
roughly £12 a year, and after 5 years of responsible office he was only earning 
. £500 a year. There was no pension fund it must be remembered. Living was 
cheaper in the mofussil but no wonder the Dacca Council of Revenue supported 
the petition of its assistants. Cornwallis spoke the last word on the subject : 
"To place people in situation of great temptation and responsibility without 
allowing them an adequate recompense, is a principle of false economy which 
will ever in the end prove most expensive." 


NOTES ON THE SIGNATCRIES OF THE PETITION 


Willoughby Leigh. There is one rather unfortunate mention of this gentle- 
man in the Council records. Apparently it was the custom of the 
Council to supplement its income by receiving salt as a kind of 
salami yearly from each contractor. Leigh benefited in a division of 
10,000 maunds from Coja Kawork which the Armenian later reported 
to the Council of Revenue at Calcutta. Otherwise nothing is known 
of him unless he is the same man as: Thomas Leigh, who was in 
charge of the Buxy office, December 1773 and ended his career as a 
Member of the Board of Trade. 

Henry Lodge was appointed Secretary to the Dacca Provincial Council of 
Revenue from its beginning and gave every satisfaction. He twice 
applied for more clerks in his office, since the business of the council 
steadily increased, and he had to advance their pay til permission 
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came from Calcutta. In 178] he became Accountant General to the 
Mayor's court. 

John Evelyn was Assistant to the Records of the Dewanny Cutchery & also 
complained of an insufficient number of clerks. He ended his career 
as a Member of the Board of Revenue. 

T. D. Campbell's position under the Dacca Council of Revenue is not known. 
In 1772 he had been appointed assistant to the Chittagong factory’ and 
in 1761 he was commissary at Chandernagore. 

The Hon’ble Robert Lindsey was transferred to Sylhet as Collector; there 
-he proved more astute than Thackeray & accumulated a large & 
notorious fortune through the contract in chunam & ship building. 
He was an astute & enterprising man of business. 

William Cator was Assistant to the Secretary and Joseph Cator Assistant to the 
Chief of the Dacca Provincial Council. Later William was Paymaster 
to Colonel Leslie's detachment and a Collector of Customs. Joseph 
ended a prosperous career as a member of the Provincial Council of 
Calcutta ; he was also Captain of the Calcutta Militia and trustee to 
the estate of Mr. Barwell, his old chief. 


F. M. SACHSE. 


Vignettes from Social Wife in Cighteenth 
Century Calcutta. 


HE records of the archives of the Governments of India and Bengal 
throw an interesting flood of light on the political and social annals 
of Bengal of the 18th century. Though numerous good works have been 
published on the political history of Bengal of that period yet a few historians 
have written a book which tends to illustrate the social state of that country 
of the corresponding time. Hence- it is believed that a paper based on the 
records of the Imperial Record Department which will give us a picture of 
the social life of the early English in Calcutta will not be a dull reading to 
the modern students of the Indian history. 

The following information from the records which throws much light on 
the social life of the officers of the East India Company of Calcutta and 
gives an idea of the old social Bengal amply repays perusal :— 

(1) Arrack drinking.—Spirit drinking, in the shape of arrack, was very 
common ; it was considered as a cooling drink in the great heat, when they 
had no punkhas and all the doors were thrown open. 

It was found very injurious to seamen in 1754. Captain E. Ward of the 
ship York applied (1) on the [8th August 1754 to Hon'ble R. Drake, President 
of the Board to come from Kedgiri to Calcutta ‘‘because many of his people 
was down with fluxes, and because at Kalpi sailors had the opportunity of 
intoxicating and killing themselves with pariah arrack generally fatal to the 
health." Lord Clive had to remove (2) his troops a mile northward of 
Chandernagore in 1757 ‘Чо put a stop to the disorders among the military by 
the too easy procurance of arrack in the town." In 1758, on its being found 
"that the military were continually intoxicated with liquor on the setting up 
of public shops for the sale of arrack," a prohibitory law was enacted and 
a Mr. Edward Hurdle, who purchased for current Rs. 4000/- per annum, at 
outcry, the framing of arrack, had his license suppressed; he was for- 
bidden (3) to distil or sell any more or permit others to do it; he was, 
however, in compensation subsequently appointed to the office of scavenger (4) 
of Calcutta. This quasi Maine law does not seem to have been long acted 
on, for an Armenian (5) was tried in April 1759 for importing into town more 





(1) Pub. Con. 20 Aug. 1754. 

(2) Letter to Court of Directors, 16 Apr. 1757, para. 2. 

(3) Letter to Court of Directors, 31 Dec. 1758, para. 116. 
(4) Public progs. Apr. 21, 1760. 4 
(5) Ditto. ditto. Apr. 9, 1759. 
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arrack than he was permmitted to bring: In 1760, “in consequencs of the 
present unlimited privilege of vending of arrack by the inhabitants of this 
place, with its consequence to the army and shipping of causing riot and 
disturbance, the farming was limited (6) to one party." 


(2) Quarrels.—The limited English community of Calcutta in the l8th 
and the first half of the 19th centuries, having little to distract their attention, 
had ample leisure to indulge in a quarrelsome disposition, and little restraint 
was placed upon language even in high quarters; thus Mr. Grey, a civilian 
dismissed from Malda, writes to Lord Clive officially: ‘Your language is 
more calculated to the meridian of Billingsgate or Grub Street than for the 
Records of the Hon'ble Board." We have the memorable scene of a 
quarrel (7) between Mr. Batson and Warren Hastings, in the Council Chamber 
when the latter received a slap on the face. 


(3) Travelling expenses.—The following account of the travelling expenses 
of Governors and private individuals give us a curious insight into the rates 
of charges and of prices. 


Mr. McGuire for his journey from Calcutta to Patna in 1760 Rs. 800. 


Mr. Henry Vansittart in his visit to the Nawab puts among his items, 
Nawab's servant Rs. 2,442, Munshi’s pay 3 months, batta and palanquins 
Rs. 658, for boatman 3 months Rs. 855, shoemakers Rs. 119, sailmakers 
Rs. 162; the whole charges for three months amounted to current (8) 


rupees 36,370-8-1. 


Lord Clive, having-been severely attacked for his accumulation of money 
gives in defence a minute statement dated Fort William, Dec. 31, 1766 of his 
expenditure in India and his voyage out in 1765 ; the whole cost more than 
3 lakhs of current rupees. 

(4) Houses.—In the early of Calcutta, houses were often of one story and 
damp (9); such were those appropriated to the writers in the fort. The 
records of 1757 say that the apartment of the Company’s junior servants having 
generally been on the ground floor and in damp situations are fatal to many 
of them. 


In 1758 houses with thatched roofs were built for the writers and officers 
of Colonel Coote in the old Factory (10). 


The value of the Calcutta Government buildings, after the recapture in 
January 1757 appears to be very low (11), the old fort and its interior buildings 
were estimated at Rs. 1,20,000 ; the jail at Rs. 7,000. In consequence of a 
great fire at Patna which burnt down nearly the whole city and all the 





(6) Public progs. Jul. 31, 1760. 

(7) Ditto. ditto. Jun. 10, 1763. 

(8) Ditto. ditto. Mar. 14, 1763. 

(9) Court of Directors letter, Feb. 11, 1756, para. 69. 
(10) Letter to Court of Directors, Dec. 29, 1759, para. 84. 
(11) Pub. Progs. Oct. 8, 1759. 
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Company's buildings which were thatched, it was resolved (12) to make the 
buildings for the future of brick. 

(5) Garden Houses.—Garden houses and trips to the country though 
coming under the censure of the Court of.Directors in its sumptuary’ laws, 
were great favourites in Calcutta. Lord Clive had a house at Dum-dum, 
Warren Hastings, one in the then jungle of Alipur, with a place for sea-bathing 
at Birkul below Kedgeree. His examples were followed by many who were 
anxious to get away from the pestiferous ditch ; hence perhaps the origin 
of the order (13) that no inhabitant of Calcutta was to go 10 miles outside 
‘Calcutta without the Governor's permission. 

In 1761 many old buildings were pulled down on the Esplanade and 
Rs. 5,727 were given as compensation for them ; these must have interfered 
with the ventilation. It was certainly a relief to those pent up within the 
Marhatta Ditch to enjoy the luxury of garden houses. The great place for 
promenading was the tank or park since called Tank Square and now Dalhousie 
Square ; it was planted with orange trees ; the walks and tanks were generally 
kept in good order by the authorities. 

(6) Morals.—Gambling is censured (14) in 1748 as practised by some of 
the junior servants of the Company ; previous to that the Court of Directors 
had been censuring their idleness. Venereal diseases among the soldiers were 
punished by those infected having to pay (15) higher fees in hospital while 
Doctor got only half the head money allowed for common diseases. 


(7) Calcutta Civilians.—Young English Civilians in the 18th century went 
by the name of writers, a very applicable name, as they were mere clerks, 
and had frequent wiggings from the Court of Directors regarding their "loose 
hand." In one letter (16) they say regarding the writing of the Calcutta 
Civilians that "the books, papers and accounts received in the year 1755 
with regard to method, as well as writing, are faulty to a degree we are quite 
ashamed of and plainly show the great negligence of both our superior and 
junior servants," and this is quite evident now to those who handle the old 
records. 

An application (17) was made for a writership on the ground that the 
party was "regularly bred to writing, accounts, French and other accomplish- 
ments." The Court of Directors in 1755, in sending out young civilians, 
state that they have taken care to be satisfied of their qualifications in writing 
and accounts. 

There was a prejudice against entrusting the copying of confidential 
documents to "black writers," hence the order in 1759 for their dismissal from 
office, unless the Secretary thinks it absolutely necessary to keep them for 





(12) Pub. Progs. May 18, 1767. 

(13) Pub. Progs. Mar. 24, 1766. 

(14) Despatch to Court of Directors, Feb. 25, 1750. 

(15) Pub. Progs. Sep. 22, 1766. 

(16) Letter from Court of Directors, Jan. 31, 1755, para. 105. 
(17) Despatch to Court of Directors, Dec 7, 1755, para. 146. 
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some time to bring up the business. These "black writers” (18) were generally 
the Portuguese "who were very unsafe and ignorant to trust State secrets 
with.” 

(8) Sumptuary laws for civilians.—The Court of Directors which passed 
many sumptuary laws to restrain extravagance (19) in living was well aware 
that debt leads to dishonour. Palanquin, horses or chaises were at first 
prohibited to writers going to office under pain of dismissal from office, but 
they were afterwards allowed in the hot and rainy seasons. 


In 1757 the Court of Directors wrote about the luxurious expensivé and 
idle manner of life which too much prevailed ; they disallowed all "expenses 
about cook-rooms, gardens, lately observed on the face of the bills." In 
Kasimbazar, if the senior and junior servants should not harmonize, the 
latter are to the allowed from Rs. 20 to 30 annually for diet money. Lord 
Clive did something to check the spirit of luxury. He states ‘‘that in the train 
our affairs in Bengal were carried on, the settlement could not have long 
existed." In 1767 the Court of Directors insisted on the need of a total change 
of manners in the settlement ; they condemned the luxury and extravagance 
that prevailed, referred to their previous orders, to which little attention was 
paid, and recommended a set of sumptuary laws. 


(9) Office-hours.—Covenanted servants were ordered in 1754 "to attend 
office from 9 to 12 in the morning (20), and in the afternoon when occasion 
be". They were recommended also a more frugal manner of living, 
indispensable for early hours at office. An early ride at day-break, breakfast 
at 8, office from 9 to 12, dinner. at 2, sleep, tea, ride, visiting and supper 
filled up the day at that period. 


(10) Sanitation.—' "The mortality of Calcutta must have been fearful at 
an early period when, as Hamilton the traveller stated, 1200 Europeans died 
in one year, when there was an hospital in Calcutta which many entered but 
few came out to give an account of their treatment”, when the 15th October 
was a feast day, those surviving the sickly rainy season meeting to celebrate 
their deliverance”. 

The work of sanitation was simple when Calcutta had as a boundary 
the jail at Lal Bazar, leading to what was then called the continent, i.e., 
the land beyond the Mahratta Ditch ; when there was no Chowringhee, and 
its plain was a tiger jungle. In 1751 the jungle near Calcutta was ordered to 
be burnt down to be used for burning bricks”. 

. “In 1762 (21) the Board being of opinion that clearing the town of 
Calcutta of all plantain trees, under-wood or any other kind of jungle would 
be greatly conducive to the healthiness of the town and of the inhabitants, 
it was ordered that the Surveyor be directed imimediately to cut’ down all 


(18) Pub. Progs. Feb. 5, 1759. 

(19) Despatch to Court, Dec. 7, 1755, para. 144; Court's letter. dated 3rd March 1758, 
para. 130, etc. 

(20) Despatch to the Court of Directors, Dec. 7, 1754, para. 143; Pub. Con. 22 Aug: 1754, 

(21) Pub. Progs. July 12, 1762, 
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that sort of growth throughout the town and within.the limits of the Mahratta 
Ditch. It is interesting to note that tigers at that time infested the jungle on 
the site of the new Cathedral, while wild boars roamed on the Chowringhee 
plain". | 

For change of air for the English officers of Calcutta it was advisable 
either to sail down the river Hughly in a pilot brig to Birkul bungalows or 
up to Chandernagore, Sukh Sagar. We find, in 1763, an English official 
applying to go to Cossimbazar, for the recovery of his health ; now-a-days 
Cossimbazar is surrounded by a malarious jungle ; ruin and fever stalk about. 


(11) Domestic Servants.—The following description of the domestic menial 
servants of the second half of the l8th century will be found interesting. 
One Mr. Johnson struck his servant and was fined for doing so. As he did 
not appear in Court, he was thrown into prison. After 3 months he presented 
a petition (22) from jail that he was unable to pay the fine or provide the 
common necessaries of life. The petition is given below :— 


“To 
The Hon'ble Henry Vansittart, Esq., 


President and Council etc. for the Town of Calcutta. 
Sheweth, 


That your petitioner being now under confinement and has been 
so for near three months for a fine levied against him, and his bail at 
the Quarter Sessions for striking his servant and non-appearance though 
a little too late was rejected and in consequence thereof the Bench of 
justice fined him and his bail in four hundred pounds sterling, for part 
of which sum he was now rotting in a loathsome jail (23), having not 
wherewithal to pay the fine or any part thereof nor even to provide 
common necessaries of life”. 


We find from the records that Mr. Johnson's petition was granted. 


In 1766 it was resolved (24) by Government to have an office established 
for keeping a register of all servants of every denomination in Calcutta. 
Though a resolution was passed to this effect yet we find from the records 
that it was a mere paper resolution and no action was actually zaken. 


In 1759, in consequence of the complaint ''of the insolence and exorbitant 
wages exacted by the menial servants in the settlement”, it was resolved to 
fix the monthly rates ; any servant refusing to comply with this to have his 
possessions in land sequestered or to be imprisoned. Any servant ill-treated 
te be released from his service. According to this scale a Khansamah, 
whether Christian, Moor or Gentoo, had Rs. 5/- a month, a barber rupees 2%, 
washerman to a single person rupees 115, the house tailor rupees 3, the latter 
was to attend at seven or eight in the morning on pain of corporal punishment. 








* 


(22) Pub. Progs. March 21, 1763. 
(23) This old jail stood where the present Lal Bazar intersects the Chitpore Road, 
(24) Pub. Progs, June 20, 1766, ` 
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This rate (25), which was announced by beat of drum (tom-tom) and affixed 
in public places in English, Persian, Bengalee and Nagri, was settled at a 
meeting of the quorum of Zamindars in which Messrs Richard Becher, 
William Frankland and John Zephaniah Holwell were present. We also find 
from the records that in the next year another (26) resolution was passed fixing 
the wages of some of the menial servants thus :—Chobdar 4 rupees а month, 
female servant 3 rupees a month, Shaving and wig barber | rupee a month, 
Jemadar 5 rupees a month, Coachman 4 rupees a month, and Dooria 2 rupees 
a month. This resolution also directed that no menial servant such as 
Khitmutgars, Musalchees, Grass-cutters, peons, etc., usually employed in the 
service of the inhabitants be received as coolies on the new works or admitted 
as sepoys. It also further added that whoever gives higher wages than limited 
in the report be not entitled to any redress from the Court of Zamindary. 
Thirty years subsequent, the rate of wages of the servants was three times as 


high. 
(12) Medical Matters.—Though in the latter half of the [8th century the 


number of medical men was small, badly paid and in many cases badly 
educated yet they were in great request in Calcutta on account of its then 
insanitary condition. 


The two well-known names were Holwell, who, like Hamilton, distin- 
guished himself in civil business, and Dr. Fullarton, the only survivor of the 
Patna massacre of 1763. Great complaints were made of the negligence 
and peculation of the doctors in-the hospital; they themselves supplied 
everything and got head money. An order was in consequence passed that 
Members of Council should visit the hospital in rotation (27). 1а 1764 the 
Court suggested that with respect to the inhabitants of Calcutta, they most 
certainly ought to reward (28) the physicians who attend at their own expense. 
Medicines were scarce and dear; they had not then known the value of 
indigenous drugs. Even castor oil was often imported from England. 


The hospital stood in the old Fort, designed chiefly for the Military ; 
but in 1766, as the burial ground in its neighbourhood was found very detri- 
mental to the health of the inhabitants (it contained 14,000 corpses in all 
stages of decay) it was resolved to have both a new hospital and new burial 
ground. It was proposed at first to have the hospital at some place, opposite 
Surman's garden, but it was subsequently fixed near Alipur. 


(13) Infant Marriage.—lf one may dip further into the past to preserve 
one small topical allusion, | would mention an interesting example of the 
Indian custom of infant marriage among the early English settlers of Bengal 
in the 17th century. We find from a letter (29) written by James Bridgman 





(25) Pub. Progs. May 21, 1759. 

(26) Pub. Progs. March 20, 1760. 

(27) Court of Director's letter to the Board of Control, Mar. 3, 1758, para. 85; Pub. Progs, 
- Mar. 10, 1760. 

(28) Court's letter to Board, Feb. 22, 1764, para. 119. 

(29) Foster's Factory Records, 1646-50, p. 337. 
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to his brother-in-law, Francis Barker in London, dated Balasore 15th December 
1650, that à respectable Englishman of that time named "John Gurney hath 
married the daughter of Henry Greenhill, the Agent at Balasore,—a pretty 
girle (sic) of the age of eight years (sic).” 

The above brief review of some of the subjects gleaned from the records 
of the Imperial Record Department gives us a glimpse into the social state of 
Bengal in general and Calcutta in particular during the part of the 18th century 
among Europeans and Indians and all that is strictly embraced in the domain 
of social science, especially in relation to the people. 


BASANTA KUMAR BASU. 


Imperial Record Dept. 


Suppression of Suttee in the багш 
States of Orissa. 


I FOUND references to the occurrence of suttees in the Garhjat Estates of 

Orissa in the records in the office of the Political Agent, and Commissioner, 
Feudatory States of Orissa at Sambalpur and the Commissioner of Orissa 
Division at Cuttack. I will briefly allude to them in this paper. 


Mr. H. Prinsep, Secretary to the Government of Bengal, addressed a letter 
on the 18th September, 1839 to Mr. Mills, Superintendent of Tributary Mahals, 
sending an extract (Para 4) of a letter from the Agent to the Governor General, 
South Western Frontier, which 1 am quoting. 


Extract Para 4.—''At the same time under cover to Lt. Tickell I sent a 
perwana to Opendar Singh assuring him that should he encourage on the 
decease of his father, the con-cremation of his mother with the body, the 
certain displeasure of Government would be the result, and that such delibera- 
tions for so horrid a ceremony, previous to his father’s death, were highly 
impropér, and that with God's pleasure he might still recover a 


Usual preparations for suttee were made. The Thakooryne, widow of the 
Kharsawan Chief, was determined to become suttee, but when Lt. Tickell 
explained to her the injury her family would sustain from her loss, she took 
off her ornaments and fine dresses and consented to widowhood. ““Thakoor 
Chytun Sing’s young daughter, married to Chater Rai, younger brother of the 
Mohurbunge ‘Raja was burnt as a Suttee at Baree Pudda with her late husband, 
a day or two before Chytun Sing died—intimation of this horrible event did not 
reach Kharsawan until after the Thakooryne had consented to forego the 
ceremony, and a day or two after, Kooar Chakerdhar Sing's sister married to 
the Keonjar Raja was also burnt with the dead Raja... .' 


The Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals sent replies of the Rajas of 
Mohurbunge and Keonjhar to. the Secretary to the “Government of Bengal 
(No. 117 dated 11+Ь January, 1840) and recommended that the practice should 
be declared illegal and punishable. Accordingly orders were passed by 


Government prohibiting the practice of Suttee in the Tributary Mahals of 
Orissa, 


„+ os we 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Rt. Hon'ble the Governor of Bengal 
in the Judicial Department under date the 28th of December, 1841. 

Read a letter from the Secretary to the Government of India in the Legis- 
lative Department (No. 156 of the 6th inst) forwarding extracts from the 
Despatch from the Hon'ble the Court of Directors No. 21 of the 29th Septem- 


ber last, and from a Resolution of the Supreme Government thereon, 
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Ordered.—That the copy of Extracts be sent to the Sudder Court and that 
the Sudder Board and Superintendent of Police be furnished with copies of 
the Extract Para 4 and the Resolution therein—also that a copy of Extract 
Para 2nd and its concordant Extract Resolution be forwarded io the Superin- 
tendent, Tributary Mahals, Cuttack. 


` EXTRACT 2 
90-91. Occurrence of two Suttees in 23. We are of opinion that orders 
the Keonghur and Mohursing (?) ought immediately to be issued 
districts. . .  prohibiting the practice of Suttee 


in the Tributary Mahals of Cuttack. 


RESOLUTION 
Para 23. The practice of Suttee to 7. The Government of Bengal to be 
be prohibited in the Tributary requested to carry the Hon'ble 
Mahals of Cuttack. Court's order into effect. 


JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 


The 28th December, 1841 (True copies) 
Deputy Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal. 


The Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals reported (letter no. 620 
dated 15th March, 1842) to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal a case 
of Suttee in Khundaparah killah on the 26th January, 1842. He wrote: 


"Para 2. The Raja of the above mentioned killah died on the 
25th January, 1842 and on the following morning two of the deceased's wives 
Radhamallee Jumma Dey, 25 years, and Parbuttee Mallee Dey, about 30 years 
of age, and two slave girls Mussumat Komood Singharee and Mussumat Parbo 
Gahanee, the former 26 and the latter 23 years of age, sacrificed themselves 
on the funeral pyre. 


Para 4. I first interdicted the practice, on receipt of the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengals letter in the Political Department, dated the 
18th September, 1839 calling on me to report on the circumstances of the wife 
of the younger brother of the Mohurbunge Rajah and the wife of the Keongher 
Rajah having been burnt as "suttis" with their late husbands, by addressing 
purwannahs to the different Chieftains, to the effect, that the practice had been 
generally prohibited throughout the Company's territories, and that those who 
aided and abetted in the performance of such a ceremony would bring down 
on themselves the certain displeasure of Government. 


Para 5. The practice of Suttee or Having been subsequently directed 


of burning or burying alive the to prepare some defined rules for 
widow of Hindoos and of sacrificing the management of the Tributary 
° human beings to the muttee or . Mahals on the principle laid down 


earth, so prevalent among the by the Supreme Government in the 
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Kunds, and all other such inhuman 
practices within the Tributary 
Estates are hereby declared illegal, 
and any Rajah, and all other 
persons, convicted of aiding and 
abetting in such sacrifices, whether 
the sacrifice be voluntary on the 
part of the victim or not shall be 
deemed guilty of culpable Homi- 


letter of Mr. Secretary Grant dated 
25th November, 1840, I took the 
opportunity of introducing a rule, 
declaring the practice of burning 
and burying alive the widows of 
Hindoos within the Tributary 
Estates illegal and punishable (rule 
given in the margin for easy refer- 
ence}. 


cide ; it should be the duty of such 
Rajah and his Bewartah (1) to pre- 
vent such sacrifices from taking 
place within his territories, and to 
punish all persons who in defiance 
of these orders shall carry these 
horrid ceremonies into effect, pro- 
vided always that it shall be dis- 
cretionary with the Rajah to send 
the Parties for trial to the Superin- 
tendent of Estates. 


Para 6. The Government having authorised me by their orders dated 17th 
November, 1840, no. 951 to act up to the spirit of the proposed rules, I had 
them done into vernacular tongue, and circulated amongst all the Tributary 
Rajahs enjoining at the same time an undesirable observance of them.” Í 

I will conclude with a quotation from Mr. Mill's able minute : 


“I have spared no exertions to put an end to the atrocious system of 
Suttee and Meriah sacrifice. The rules touching the former were specially 
notified to the Rajahs, and the notice was again repeated, on receipt of the 
Hon'ble Court of Director's despatch dated 29th of September, 1841 enjoining 
its .abolition. 

A Penal engagement was also taken from the Bewurtah(l) of each Killah 
binding him to prevent any females being burnt in the event of the death of 
their respective Masters. 

The first violators of the prohibition were the dependents of the Rajah 
of Khundparah, who on the occasion of the Rajah's death, permitted two 
of his wives and two slave girls to become Suttees. They were punished 
with fine, and imprisonment, and to mark further the displeasure of Govern- 
ment, the Estate was taken out of their guardianship and brought under the 
protection of the Superintendent, during the period of the heir’s minority. 

The example had no doubt its due efect in inducing the representatives 
of the Rajahs of Burramba, Hindole, and Duspullah, to prevent the widows 
of their deceased husbands from destroying themselves. 


In the case of Hindole 1 was compelled to interpose my authority, as 
the widow of the deceased Rajah was reported to have shown an invincible 





(1) Bewartah, minister, 
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resolution to sacrifice herself, and the successor to the deceased feared to 
thwart her wishes except under my express injunctions. А 

The Rajah of Duspullah who interfered to dissuade four Ranees and 
four slave girls from becoming Suttees, received the acknowledgement of 
Government for praiseworthy conduct. 


But it must not be supposed that the Rajahs have evinced any over- 
earnestness to stop the practice ; or that it will not, where practicable, be 
again followed. 

The Rajahs of Mohurbunje and Keonjhur, the two most powerful 
Chieftains, in my Superintendency, remonstrated against the prohibition, as 
opposed to the tenets of their religion ; so distant are these Territories from 
Cuttack, and so little is known of what goes on there, that suttees may, and 
probably do, take place, though | would fain hope that the terror of punish- 
ment has checked its frequency, even in these haunts of Superstition.” 


KALIPADA MITRA. 


AND PRESEN! 
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NAWABS AND KINGS OF OUDH: 


THE 


New York. 


From a Picture in the Ehrich Galleries, 


The Namahs and Rings of Oudh. 
‚ AN INTERESTING PICTURE. 


WE are able, by the courtesy of Mr. Н. L. Ehrich, of the Ehrich Galleries, 
36 East Fifty-Seventh Street; New York, to reproduce on the opposite 
page a photograph of an interesting picture of the Nawabs and Kings of 
Oudh, (on canvas, measuring 2116 inches by 5216 inches) which is in their 
collection. The photograph was sent in the first instance to Sir William Foster 
for identification : with the following comment: “оп the back we find a label 
mentioning the artist Devis, and on the stretcher is written the name of 
Chinnery. However, both these notes were. clearly made comparatively 
recently, and it is doubtful whether either of these artists painted the-picture’’. 
From Sir William Foster's reply, which we are permitted to publish, it is 
clear that the picture is of much later date. He writes: 

The painting evidently represents a series of the Nawabs and Kings 
of Oudh, ranging from about 1760 to about 1840. 

Beginning at the left hand, the first personage is Shuja-ud-daula, 
Nawab Wazir from 1754 to 1775. The fourth figure is his successor, 
Asaf-ud-daula, Nawab Wazir from 1775 to 1797. The next is Saadat 
Ali Khan, Nawab Wazir from 1798 to 1814. The sixth is Ghazi-ud-din 
Haidar, who was Nawab Wazir from 1814 to 1819, and King from 
1819 to 1827 (it will be observed that he and thé next two figures are 
wearing crowns). The remaining monarchs are Nasir-ud-din Haidar 
(1827 to 1837) and Muhammad Ali (1837 to 1842). 

As regards the second and third figures | cannot speak so 
positively, but I have little doubt that they represent the two Mughal 
Emperors, Shah Alam (1759-1806) and Akbar the second (1806-1837) who 
were nominally the suzerains of Oudh during the period of the Nawab 
Wazirs, the latter acting in theory as their deputies. It will be noticed 
that they are placed slightly in the background. At the date when the 
picture was probably painted, Akbar the second had recently died at the 
age of seventy-seven, and he is shown as an old man. 

I should judge that the picture was painted about the year 1840: 
the date cannot be later than 1842, for another King would then have 
been added (1): that it was intended for the decoration .of the palace at 





(1) The last two kings of Oudh were Amjad Ali Shah (1842-1847) and Wajid Ali Shah, 
who succeeded in 1847 and was deposed in February 1856 on the annexation of Oudh. The 
ex-King lived thirty years at Garden Reach and died there in 1887 at the age of sixty-eight 
Two recent Sheriffs of Calcutta, Prince Akram Hussain (1919) and Uns-ud-daula Syed Ahmad 
Hosain (1929) are members of the family. 
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Lucknow ; and that it was looted during the Mutiny in 1857-1858. In this 
connexion it would be interesting to learn whether the canvas shows any 
trace of having been cut out of its frame and rolled up (2). | 


The question whether the picture is European or Indian is not easy 
to settle, without seeing the original. If the artist was an European,-we 
should expect him to be George Duncan Beechey (3), who was Court 
Painter at Lucknow from at least 1837 to 1852. I think, however, that 
in all probability the painter was an Indian, possibly trained by an 
European and followmg European models. The palace at Lucknow 
doubtless contained portraits of Shuja-ud-daula by Tilly Kettle, of 
Asaf-ud-daula by Zoffany, of Saadat Ali Khan and Ghazi-ud-din Haidar 
by Robert Home, who was Court Painter from 1814 to 1828, and of the 
other two Kings by Beechey. In these cases all the Indian artist would . 
have to do would be to copy them. The Mughal Emperors he would 
copy from the usual miniatures, and this would account for their being 
in profile. The aureoles (signifying royal power) rather suggest Indian 
work, although it must be admitted that an European painter might have 
put them in to defer to court custom. My own feeling is that an 
European artist would have arranged the figures better and would not 
have made the third so much larger than the fourth: while an Indian 
would consider the emperor ought to be larger than a nawab. 


There is little to add to the foregoing. But it may be mentioned, on the 
authority of Murray's Handbook to India (13th edition: p. 450) that portraits 
of most of the kings of Oudh will be found in the Boradari in the Clock Tower 
gardens, facing the Husainabad Tank at Lucknow. Further particulars of these 
would be welcome. With regard to the pictures by European artists, which 
_ are enumerated by Sir William Foster, a few details may be of interest. 


Tilly Kettle, who went to Fyzabad in November 1771, with a letter of 
recommendation from John Cartier, the Governor of Fort William, is known to 
have painted a number of portraits of Shuja-ud-daula. The whereabouts of 
three are known. There is a life-size group of the Nawab Wazir and his son 
Asaf-ud-daula in the Musée Impérial at Versailles : it was one of those given to 
Colonel Gentil, a French adventurer in the service of the Nawab. Another 
full-length portrait of Shuja-ud-daula alone is at Government House, Madras : 
it was discovered in a lumber-room in 1842, and is believed to have been 
presented by Sir Robert Barker, who started his military career in India in 1753 
as a Second Lieutenant in the Madras Train of Artillery and accompanied Clive 
to Bengal in 1756. It was certainly Barker who commissioned Kettle to paint 
the large picture of “‘Shuja-ud-daula, Nabob Vizier of Oude, with his Four Sons, 
and-General Sir Robert Barker, with his staff", which is now the property of 
the Maharaja of Burdwan and is in the Palace at Burdwan. Lastly, there is a 
coloured engraving in the Victoria Memorial Hall, published in 1796 by 





(2) There is no information on this point. 
(3) For an account of Beechey, see Sir William Foster's article in Bengal: Pasi and 


Present, Vol. XLI, pp. 101—104, 
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P. Renault, which represents the Nawab with his nine sons and a Minister of 
State : this is based upon a vanished painting by Kettle. 


There is another copy at the India Office. 


Asaf-ud-daula figures prominently in Zoffany's famous "Cock Match’, of 
which the version painted for Warren Hastings is in the possession of Sir George 
Sutherland. A fine portrait by Zoffany hangs in the room of the Permanent 
Under Secretary of State at the India Office: it was presented by the Nawab to 
Francis Baladon Thomas, a surgeon attached to the Lucknow Residency: and 
another is owned by the family of Lord Teignmouth. Possibly there are others 
in private hands. The portrait (not a good one) in the Victoria Memorial Hall, 
which has. been attributed to Ozias Humphry, is much more likely to be the 
work of Charles Smith, who was at Lucknow at the same time (4). Humphry, 
however, painted a miniature of the Nawab for Sir John Macpherson, the 
Governor-General : and this appear to be one of a set of five miniatures in the 
Aitchison collection. 


There is a gap of one year between the death of Asaf-ud-daula in 1797 
and the succession of his half-brother, Saadat Ali Khan, in 1798. When 
Asaf-ud-daula died, his reputed son Wazir Ali was placed upon the Mushnad 
with the approval of the Government at Calcutta. In the following year, 
however, Sir John Shore visited Lucknow and, deposing Wazir Ali, installed 
Saadat Ali Khan, Wazir Ali was permitted to reside at Benares, but when 
Lord Wellesley took the place of Shore as Governor-General, he was ordered 
to come to Calcutta and retaliated by murdering George Frederick Cherry, the 
Resident, and several other Englishmen, on January 14, 1799. Home must 
have painted his portrait: for there is a mezzotint engraving by N. Way in the 
provincial museum at Lucknow of a portrait of Wazir Ali by that artist, which 
has disappeared. He is wearing on his belt a miniature of his reputed father. 

A portrait of Saadat Ali Khan by George Place, an artist who died at 
Lucknow on August 11, 1805, was engraved in Mezzotint by W. Say in 1806. 
According to the inscription on the plate, it was originally painted for Pellegrine 
Treves, junior (5) but at the time it was engraved it was in the possession of 
the Prince of Wales (George the Fourth). An equestrian portrait by an unknown 
artist (probably an Indian) is at the India Office in Room 86. Robert Home is 
supposed to be (and probably was) the painter of the full length portrait in the 
Viceroy's collection : it was purchased in 1890. 


Of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar there are numerous likenesses. The artist in each 
case is Home. One portrait is in the rooms of the Asiatic of Bengal another 
(apparently a replica) at the Oriental Club in London: and a third, also in 
London, at the East India United Service Club (in which he is wearing a crown). 
Sir William Foster in his British Artists ín India mentions a fourth, which should 





(4) See Bengal: Past and Present: Vol. XXXIV, p 18, where the picture is reproduced 
and the matter discussed. 

(5) Pellegrine Treves (writer 1784) died at Lucknow on August 23, 1823. He was the son 
of a Jewish money-lender who was one of the associates of the Prince Regent (Farington Diary, 


October 14. 1802). 
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still be in existence: a half length seated portrait presented in 1817 to the 
Marquess of Hastings. There is likewise the large painting now in the Victoria 
Memorial Hall—' "The Shah Zumeen King of Oude receiving Tribute "—which 
was presented to King George the Fourth in 1828 by Sir Everard Home, the 
surgeon, who was the artists’ brother. It formed part of the collection at 
Hampton Court Palace for many years, and was sent out to Calcutta by his 
present Majesty in 1921. | | 

Portraits of Nasir-ud-din Haidar and Muhammad Ali must have been 
painted by Beechey, but they have not been traced. Sir William Foster has, 
however, ascertained that a portrait by him of Wajid Ali Shah, the last King of 
Oudh ( 1847-1856), was in the possession of a Lady in Dublin in 1892. 


Е. С. 
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Prebendary W. B. Bode. 


T is with great regret that we record the death at Exeter on April 12, in his 

seventy-eighth year, of Prebendary Henry Barry Hyde, formerly chaplain 

of St. John’s Church, Calcutta, and Archdeacon of Madras, and one of the 

Vice-Presidents of the Calcutta Historical Society. Upon his retirement from 

India in 1908 he became Vicar of Bovey Tracey in Devon. He held the living 

until 1923, was appointed examining chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter in 1925, 
and was nominated to a prebendal stall in Exeter Cathedral in 1930. 


Prebendary Hyde was an enthusiastic, accurate, and learned student of 
Calcutta history, and his books, the Parish of Bengal and the Parochial Annals 
of Bengal, are standard works. He joined the Bengal Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment in 1887, and was senior Chaplain of St. John’s Church almost continuously 
from 1888 to 1899 when Dr. Henry Whitehead, upon his appointment as 
Bishop of Madras, persuaded him to accompany him to his diocese as domestic 
chaplain, advancing him to the office of Archdeacon in 1904. 


It was he who discovered, and communicated to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (see the Proceedings of that Society for July 1899) the fact that the 
first wife of Warren Hastings was the widow of Captain John Buchanan, the 
senior military officer who perished in the Black Hole. Hitherto she had 
been described, on the authority of Gleig (who was followed by all subsequent 
biographers), as the widow of Capt. Dugald Campbell who was accidentally 
shot at the capture of Budge Budge on December 30 or 31, 1756. But 
Prebendary Hyde, in the course of examination of a miscellaneous bundle of 
Mayor’s Court records, came across a petition dated June 9, 1758 and presented 
by "Warren Hastings of Cossimbazar, Gentleman, in behalf of his wife 
Mary Hastings, relict to John Buchanan, late of Calcutta”, asking for letters оѓ. 
administration to the estate of the said "John Buchanan, late of Calcutta, 
Gentleman” (1). No record of the marriage with Hastings has been found: 
but Mrs. Buchanan must have been among the women who were sent on 
board the ships when the assault on the Fort became imminent, and it is 
more than likely that Hastings, who made his way~down the Ganges to Fulta 
after his escape from Murshidabad, met and married her in that dismal refuge. 
She died at Cossimbazar on July. 11, 1759 and is buried with her infant 
daughter Elizabeth in the cemetery of the old Residency. Her age was either 
not accurately known to her husband, or else was half obliterated from the 
stone when the grave was restored: for it now reads merely `2”. But she 
was certainly under thirty. ` 





(1) The document is on view at the Victoria Memorial Hall. 
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The parish registers were destroyed during the ““Troubles’’: and it is to 
Prebendary Hyde that we owe the' transcription of the missing entries from 
1713 to 1756, from duplicates preserved at the India Office. To him also 
is due the collection of many of the relics of the past which make a visit to 
the vestry room of St. John's so interesting, and attractive. 


Nor must we omit mention of the reverent care with which he superintended 
the repairs in November 1892 to the floor of the Charnock Mausoleum in 
Calcutta, the oldest example of British masonry now existing in Calcutta. He 
never entertained a doubt that, whoever else may have been interred 
subsequently within the great tomb, the body of the Founder of Calcutta 
must have occupied the central position : and the event proved the correctness 
of his surmise. In the course of excavation a grave was discovered and 
certain bones were uncovered. Very properly, he ordered the grave to be 
filled in, although, as he has said, a few more strokes of the spade woüld 
have disclosed the rest of the skeleton. The bones lie at a depth of six feet 
below the middle of a line drawn upon the floor between the innermost 
western edges of the south-western and north-western edges of the mausoleum. 


During his eleven years' association with St. John's Church, Prebendary 
Hyde identified himself so completely with the historic building that the news 
of his departure for Madras was received with universal regret. He published 
nothing after the Parochial Annals of Bengal, which appeared in 1900: but 
his affection for Calcutta was never lost, and he greatly valued his connection 
with the Calcutta Historical Society. The Society, for its part, was proud to 
number him among to Vice-Presidents. 


E. C. 


Our Library Cable. 


Cornwallis In Bengal: by A. Aspinall, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Manchester University Press : Fifteen Shilling net). 


N his preface to this most excellent book, Mr. Aspinall explains that he 
has not touched upon the two well known features of Cornwallis’ Governor- 
Generalship, the Permanent Settlement and the war with Mysore, because 
both these subjects have been fully discussed elsewhere ; but he is concerned 
with Cornwallis’ achievements in the sphere of internal reform, which: 
“Though they are by far the most valuable part of his work, they have been 
“generally neglected, misunderstood or treated very insufficiently.” Mr. 
Aspinall’s claim is just, and his book very welcome. There is nothing else 
good that is available upon the subject of Cornwallis’ internal policy, and the 
original documents are far too bulky for any ordinary person to tackle. 
Historical students at Oxford, who choose to take the Indian special subject 
for their honours degree in history, ought to be particularly grateful because 
Mr. Ascoli's edition of the Fifth Report, which avowedly concentrates on the 
Permanent Settlement, has up till now had to be their main and completely 
inadequate source of information. The University authorities might well put 
Cornwallis in Bengal upon their list of recommended books. 


'The decisions reached by Cornwallis in the sphere of internal policy were 
of unique importance, not only to Bengal, but also to the whole of British rule 
in India. Hastings had accepted the responsibility for the welfare of the people 
of Bengal, but the East India Company had settled on no policy to secure 
this. lt was Cornwallis who rejected the use of Indian agents of government, 
who finally sponsored the English district officer, the English judge and, 
ultimately, an English officered police force. Mr. Aspinall traces out the 
Governor-General's various changes of policy, explains them and sets out 
the arguments for and against them. Inevitably a large part of the book is 
taken up with the courts of justice. He does not deal with the civil suits in 
detail, but his chapters on the working of Mahomedan criminal justice, police 
and gaols are two of the most interesting in the book. To reform the admini- 
stration of justice was truly a Herculeon task, made no easier by the fact 
that the Governor-General mistakenly considered impartial courts a sufficient 
remedy for all oppression. 


Perhaps the most interesting chapter deals with the district officer. 
Mr. Aspinall describes the appalling discomfort of the collector's mufassal 
house and mufassal cutchery, his travelling allowances, his pay, the 
complicated accounts asked of him, the amazing diversity of his duties, 
and his relations with Calcutta. These last were not always cordial, for 
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Cornwallis did not err on the side of leniency ; he so passionetely desired 
a puré and impartial body of administrators for Bengal, that he punished small 
errors and negligencies harshly, rather than let greater faults creep in. 
Mr. Aspinall may underestimate the unhealthiness of Bengal but he is dealing 
with the collectors, all seasoned men ; mortality was greater in the lower 
ranks of the service. 

The general reader as well as the aident ought to find Mr. Aspinall 
most interesting. His book must represent an enormous mass of research, — 
but his material is never too much for him ; though the chapters are packed 
with detail, fact follows fact in. reasoned sequence and merely illustrate the 
writer's argument the better. Some of these details, dug out of reports and 
minutes and consultations, are of extraordinary interest. The author's point 
of view is impartial. He states both the best and the worst that can be said 
of conditions at this time, and in the balance the result is distinctly favourable 


both to British rule and to Cornwallis. 


In conclusion the print of the book is good and clear though it might 
well be larger. Notes are adequate and appendices, especialy the one on 
the foundation of Penang, as interesting as the main text. The history of 
Bengal owes much to Mr. Aspinall. 


F. M. S. 


The Gditor’s Nate-Buok. 


THREE interesting oil-paintings by James Wales have been presented to 
the Victoria Memorial Hall by the Executors of Mr. C. W. E. Cotton, 
` C. S. L, CL E., Chief Secretary to the Government 

e fe M of Fort Saint George, who died at Madras on 

September 7, 1931 ; and who was a Trustee for many 
years and also a valued member of the Calcutta Historical Society. The 
pictures are portraits of '"Souae Madara Peshwa’’ (Sawai Madhava Rao 

Peshwa), who reigned, but did not rule, from 1774 to 1795, “‘Ballajee Pandit 

Nanna Furnavis’’, the famous Dewan of the Mahratta State, and "Beebee 

Ambar Kooer Amabilis Fidelis", a Rajput lady who was the companion of 

Sir Charles Malet, British Resident at Poona from 1785 to 1797. They form 

part of a series of seven, which were sold at Sotheby's in March 1920 by 

Sir Harry Charles Malet, the seventh baronet (who died on October 14, 1931), 

. and which were purchased ultimately by Mr. Cotton. The other four 

pictures represent "Mahadowjee Scindia”, ‘‘Bhyroo-Pundit’’, translator to 

the Resident, “‘Noor-al-Deen Hussein Khan'', probably the Peshwa's munshi, 
and "Mr. Seton", a beared European in Mahomedan dress, and bearing 
an uncanny resemblance to the familiar portrait of the Abbé Dubois by 

Thomas Hickey, which belongs to the Madras Literary Society. ‘Мг. Seton" 

has been identified with an eccentric Scotsman. Mr. Seton of Touch in 

Stirlingshire, who tiavelled widely in India "in the dress of a Moorman", 

and died at Alexandria on June 10, 1795, at the age eighty, under the name 

of Major Roberts. There are references to him in the journal of Major David 

Price who was at Poona on the staff of Sir Charles Malet in October 1791 

(see Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXXV, p. 189). | 


WALES was at Poona at the same time. He’ died near Bombay in 1795, 
and his daughter Susan, who married Sir Charles Malet in. 1799 

Е and had attained the patriarchal age of 96 at the time 

Р. James Wales and His of her death in 1868, erected a monument to his 
memory in St. Thomas's Cathedral, Bombay. These 

paintings were undoubtedly used by Thomas Daniell for the large picture of 
"Sir C. W. Malet, Bart, the British Resident at Poona in the year 1790 
concluding a treaty in the Durbar with Souae Madarow the peshwah or prince 
of the Mahratta Empire" : which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1805 and hung for many years at Wilbury, the home of the Malets in 
Wiltshire. It was described by Major Edward Moor, the author of the Hindoo 


Pantheon, as unrivalled in Oriental grouping, character and costume. A 
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mezzotint by Charles Turner may be seen at the India Office, and there is 
another copy in the Lyell collection. An indifferent reproduction of the 
painting is at Government House, Ganeshkhind: and in the same collection 
there is a portrait group by Wales of the Peshwa, Nana Farnavis, and Mahdaji 
Scindia seated in a row. There are also portraits by Wales of the two latter 
in the Town Hall at Bombay : and he painted the group of the Peshwa and 
Nana Farnavis, with two attendants, which was presented to the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1854 by the widow of Major-Genéral Archibald Robertson, Resident 
at Satara from 1827 to 1831 and Director of'the East India Company in 1841 
and again from 1844 until his death in 1847. The last named picture had 
been taken off the stretcher and folded in four, with the result that the right 
eye of the Peshwa has had to be repainted. 


IN ` 1925 the late Rao Bahadur D. B. Parasnis sent to the writer of these 

notes the translation of a letter written in the year 1791 by Mahdaji 

Chintaman to Nana Farnavis, in which mention is 

Oe eae lad Marathi made of the portraits painted by Wales of Mahratta 

notabilities. In view of the fact that the Victoria 

Memorial Hall now possesses the portraits of the Peshwa and the Minister, 

the letter, apart from its value as contemporary evidence, is of distinct interest. 
The translation is as follows: 


‘After compliments. After taking your honour's leave | accompanied 
Malet to he camp of Patilbawa [Mahdaji Sindhia]. The artist 
[Mussawar Wales] was with Malet. He had taken with him two 
pictures, one of Nuruddin Hussein Khan and the other of the Doctor 
[Dr. James Findlay, Residency Surgeon]. He showed them to Mahdaji 
Sindhia and his courtiers. All of them were exceedingly pleased. Then 
there was some talk about your honour's [Nana Farnavis'] portrait and 
that of Shrimant Rao Saheb [the Peshwa Sawai Madho Rao] which 
were highly admired for their exact likeness to life. The artist then 
began to draw the portrait of Patilbawa [Mahdaji Sindhia]. He took . 
full one hour in sketching the arm. Не then proceeded with his work 
and finished his [Sindhia's] bust from head to waist. Then he made 
another sketch of Patilbawa's horse. Patilbawa after showing his newly 
made guns to Malet, took leave of the Resident, the artist, and his pupil, 
all of whom were presented with dresses of honour at the time of 
departure. . 

The references to the portrait of Mahdaji Sindhia make it clear that Sir 
James Mackintosh was in error in ascribing to Zoffany_the picture to which 
he alludes in a well-known passage in the Journal of his visi to Poona in 
1805. There is no evidence that Zoffany ever came in contact with Mahdaji 


Sindhia. 
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SOME five years ago (Bengal: Past and Present, Vol. XXXIV, p. 65). 

we announced that Mrs. George Lyell, the widow of a former head 
of the great Calcutta firm of Macneill and Company, 
had intimated her intention of bequeathing to the 
Victoria Memorial Hall her husband's valuable collection of oil-paintings, 
engravings and books relating to India. Mrs. Lyell has now presented them: 
and the collection may be expected in Calcutta at the beginning of the cold 
weather. The oil-paintings are twelve in number, and include three pictures 
by Thomas and seven by William Daniell. Mr. Lyell was a great admirer 
of the work of these artists, and purchased in 1908 eight of their pictures from 
Colonel Cecil Dupré Powney of Brambridge Hall near Winchester, a grandson 
of George Nesbit Thompson, the private secretary and intimate friend of 
Warren Hastings. The collection therefore possessses a double interest. 
It is not often that so noble a gift is made to the citizens of Calcutta: and 
we feel sure that the generosity of Mrs. Lyell will be widely appreciated. 


The Lyell Collection 


HE following is a list of the ten oil-paintings, by Thomas and William 
Daniell, which form part of the Lyell collection. They are all of 
them in excellent condition and are most attractive 
compositions, particularly the views of the Taj Mahal 
and the Mausoleum of Najib-ud-daula at Najibabad : 
(1) The Falls of Courtallum, in the Tinnevelly district: by Thomas 
Daniell. Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1796 (‘‘Courtallum, near 
Tancarchy’’) and reproduced as the third plate in the fourth series of 
Oriental Scenery. 


. The Twelve Oil-Paint- 
ings. 


(2 The Falls of Puppanasum in the same district: by Thomas 
Daniell. Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1800. 


(3) The Tomb of Najib-ud-daula at Najibabad in Rohilkhand: by 
William Daniell. (Size of canvas, 27 inches by 42 inches)  Exhibited 
at the*Royal Academy in 1828: and engraved by J. H. Kernot for the 
Oriental Annual of 1835. 

(4) Hindoo Females on the Banks of the Ganges: by William 
Daniell. (Size of canvas, 36 inches by 48 inches) Exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1827. 

(5) The Banyan Tree: by William Daniell. (Size of canvas 52 
inches by 56 inches). Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1833: and 
engraved by С. Hollis for the Oriental Annual of 1834. [Near 
Mirzapur]. 

(6 The Jumma Musjed at Delhi: by William Daniell (Size of 
canvas: 30 inches by 60 inches). 

(7 The Taj Mahal at Agra viewed from the opposite side of the 
River Jumna: by William Daniell. (Size of canvas: 42 inches by 
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90' inches). Exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1829: and engraved 
by J. Lee for the Oriental Annual of 1834. 


(8 Another view of the same: but without figures in the fore- 
ground: by William Daniell. (Size of canvas: 48 inches by 30 inches). 


(9) The European Factories at Canton: by William Daniell (Size 
- of canvas: 48 inches by 32 inches). Exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1806. | 


(10) A Portrait Group of Three Officers, with the Rock of 
Trichinopoly in the background: by Thomas Daniell. (Size of canvas: 
36 inches by 54 inches). 


There are two other oil-paintings: a copy (36 inches by 30 inches) of the 
portrait of the two Daniells, attributed to Robert Home, which hangs in the 
rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: and a view (36 inches by 36 inches) 
by Balthasar Solvyns of the residence at Barrypore (Baruipur) near Calcutta, 
of Richard Goodlad (writer 1771), Salt Agent for the Twenty Four Parganas. 


THERE are several excellent examples of the work of the Daniells at 
Petworth House, Sussex, in Lord Leconfield’s well-known art 
collectiton. -A pair by Thomas Deniell (26 inches by 
аа the Daniells 32 inches) represent the Jami Masjid of Abd-ul-Nabi 
at Muttra and the Tomb of Sher Shah at Sasaram. 
A reproduction of the larger version of the latter, which is now in the Palace 
at Burdwan, was given, by permission of the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur, in 
Bengal: Past and Present in 1929 (Vol. XXXVIII, р. 71). It was exhibited . 
at the Royal Academy in 1810. As regards the former, Thomas Daniell 
exhibited a picture of "The Jumma Musjed at Muttra’’ in 1807. Two other 
pictures (31 inches by 49V, inches) bear the inscriptions "Temple of 
Juggernaut" and "Court of the Juggernaut Temple” on their frames: but 
they are clearly based upon sketches taken at Tritchencore (Tiruchengodu) 
in the Salem district of the Madras Presidency. А fifth (30% inches by 
52 inches) is designed to illustrate the method of drawing water from a well 
by means of oxen, although it is labelled ‘‘An Indian Oil Mill.” These three 
are also by Thomas Daniel. The sixth (37 inches by 52 inches) which is 
catalogued as a "Jungle Scene” is attributed to "William Daniell, the nephew, 
who exhibited jungle hunting scenes." A tiger devouring a deer is said to 
occupy the centre of the canvas: with hunters on two elephants in the back- 
ground: but it is much faded, and it has become impossible to distinguish 
the details. - 
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N the March number of the Blue Peter magazine a history is given of the 
various. ships of war which have been known as the Superb. The most 
famous of these is the "Third rate of 74 guns" which 
ы reed Hughes and was launched on October 24, 1760, and was chosen 
in April 1778 to fly the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes on the East Indies station. Hughes sailed in her until 
November 6, 1783, when she struck the reef which lies outside Tellicherry 
and became a total wreck. In the interval she had fought in all the actions 
against the Bailli de Suffren. A set of six pictures of these engagements was 
painted for Hughes: by Dominic Serres, R.A., and they have been reproduced 
for the first time, as illustrations to the article. One of them, "The Third 
Action off Negapatam, July 6, 1782" was bequeathed to the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Greenwich by the Admiral (who died in 1794). The other five 
were purchased by Admiral B. W. Page and presented by him in 1842 to 
the city of Ipswich, and they are preserved in the Town Hall, together with 
a portrait of Hughes painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1785. The subjects 
of the five pictures are: (1) The Chase off Covelong, February 16, 1782: 
(2) The First Action off Sadras, February 17, 1782: (3) The Second Action 
off Providien Island, Ceylon, April 12, 1782: (4) The Fourth Action off 
Trincomalee, September 3, 1782: and (5) The Fifth Action off Porto Novo, 
June 20, 1783. William Hickey when on his way out to Calcutta in a 
Portuguese ship, put in to Trincomalee, it will be recalled, at the end of 
November 1782, to find the place in the possession of Suffren, and himself 
and his fellow-passengers prisoners (Vol. III, p. 34). He had an interview 
later on, in January 1783, and his description of the French admiral has 
been often quoted. "He looked much more like a little fat vulgar English 
butcher than a Frenchman of consequence". A somewhat different impression 
is conveyed (we are bound to say) by the dignified statue at St. Tropez, his 
birthplace, in the French department of the Var. For a picture of Hughes 
we can go to the Bengal Gazette of the other Hicky, James Augustus. It is 
equally unflattering. ‘He is a short thickset fat man ; his skin fits remarkably 
tight about him ; he has very rosy gills, and drivels a little at the mouth from 
the constant use of quids’’. 


Wi HICKEY tells us in another part of his third volume (p. 314) 
that on his arrival at Bengal, "Masonry happened to be in fashion" : 
and that he became a member of ‘һе Lodge distin- 


“Brother William guished by the title of Number Two”, (and still 
Hickey". s oque 
flourishing as Lodge Industry and Perseverance, 
No. 109), as it was "considered the most select". He was initiated on 


January 31, 1784, and. "in a regular way rose to the rank of Master" [Mason] 
soon after which he ‘filled the high office of Senior Warden". But he never 
paid his initiation fee of Sicca Rs. 115: and when he resigned his membership 
on December 29, 1786, he was requested to satisfy his just dues. In reply 
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he wrote the following letter, which was reproduced by Dr. Firminger in his 
Second Loge of Bengal (1911: p. 57) at a time when the famous Memoirs had 
not been given to the world: | 


Sunday Evening 
: | 7th January 1787. 


Mr. Gould, 


Master of Lodge No. 2. 


Sir,—Í am at this moment hand'd a letter signed ‘‘Griffith Jones, 
` Secretary, Lodge No. 2", most condescendingly giving me permission 

to resign upon payment of an initiation fee. I now take leave to 

assure you Í require no permission, shall enter no terms, and care not 
. what your resolution may be respecting. ` 


Your Obedient Servant, 
W. HICKEY, 


The upshot was that the Lodge decided by twenty one black balls 5 ехре] 
Ніскеу. die 


HICKEY’ own account of the affair is given in his Memoirs (Vol. Ill, 

pp. 346-348). It appears that he was anxious to join Lodge No. | 
(now Lodge Star in the East, No. 67) which had been 
revived, because it contained "some of the principal 
gentlemen of the Settlement"; To justify his conduct, 
he indulges in uncomplimentary remarks regarding the "'tradesman" and 
“vagabond attornies’’, who were members of Lodge No. 2. The comments 
are quite undeserved. Blissett William Gould, the Worshipful Master to whom 
‘Hickey addressed his letter, was a partner in the firm of Burrell and Gould, 
a well known and highly respected firm of auctioneers, who had their office 
in Lal Bazar, opposite the modern Police Headquarters. He went to Europe 
in [789 and on the voyage home on board the Rose Indiaman, married at 
St. Helena in January .1790 the widow of Peter Turnbull, a surgeon on the 
Bengal Establishment. But Hickey had always a hankering after "'genteel 
society", and several civil servants were connected with Lodge No. |. He 
evidently received a warm welcome, for he was immediately (December 12, 
1786) appointed Senior Warden, Turner Macan, the Custom Master, being 
_in the chair. Thereafter the records are silent. 


Lodge No. ! and 
Lodge No. Zi." 


THE following interesting note has been communicated by Sir Jadunath 

Sarkar :—''In my сору of St. Genis’ Le Général de Boigne a slip of 

! | paper has been inserted, on which a former owner 

De Boignes Indian has written in French: ‘The first wife of General de 
Wife. i | 

Boigne was the daughter of a Persian Colonel, named 


Uem e ARA 7 
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Héléne Bennett-Begum—1788.' If the lady was à pure Persian, and if de 
Boigne did not give her a new name at the time of her marriage, I suggest 
that Héléne Bennett is the French corruption of Halima Bint, both Arabic 
words, the first meaning ‘the patient lady' and the second ‘daughter’. Halima 
would be transliterated by a Frenchman as Heleme, which is easily turned 
into Héléne. Alternatively, and more probably, Benet is a mis-reading for 
Banu, written as Bennou."' 


N the latest book on De Boigne, by M. Maurice Besson (Chambery 1930) 
it is stated that the General brought with him to England a beautiful 
` Indian lady and two children, a daughter and a son, 
of whom she was the mother. But did the lady really 
come? De Boigne reached England in 1797 and married a young French lady 
in London in the following year. He certainly left two begums in India: for 
M. Besson prints a letter written by him to Perron in 1801, in which he says: 
"Finding myself seriously embarrassed by the death of my estimable friend 
General Martin on account of the pension which | am paying to two women, 
one residing at Koél and the other at Delhi, and being apprehensive that they 
may not receive the 82 rupees a month, I beg of you to attend to the matter." 
Both the children, who accompanied him to Europe, were baptized. The 
daughter, Banu; or Anna, died at Paris іп 1810. "The son, Ali Bakhsh, or 
Charles Alexandre, who was born at Delhi in 1792, succeeded his father in 
1830, and was in turn succeeded in 1853 by his son, the third Comte de Boigne. 
M. Besson presents by way of frontispiece to^ his book a reproduction of the 
portrait of de Boigne in the Asile de Bassons, one of the institutions founded 
by him at Chambéry. But the best likeness is the bust which stands in the 
great hall of the Hôtel de Ville at Chambéry and which was executed in 1824 
by command of King Charles Felix of Sardinia. An illustration of it forms. 
the frontispiece to St. Genis’ book, which was published at Poitiers in 1879. 


. The General's Family. 


N a footnote on page 254 of M. St. Genis' book, the following particulars 
are given regarding an adventurer who is usually known as "the younger 

Lally", but who was wholly unconnected as will be 

seen, with the famous Count Lally de Tollendal: 

A this period (1798) another emigrant from Savoy, Henri Frangois 
Pierre Charles de Metz de la Sale, better known under the name of 
General de Lallée, was commanding the troops. of the Sultan of 
Mysore. Born at Rumilly in Savoy in 1732, he was in.the service suc- 


“The nee Lally.” 


=>. cessively of Hyder Ali and Tippoo, and died in 1799. Positive details 


are wanting on the subject of his later years. M. Croisillet has pub- 
lished a biographical notice of him in the Encyclopédie Catholique 
(Supplement of 1869). The Baron de Metz of Rumilly possesses the 
letters written by General de 1 allée to his relatives in Savoy between 


е years 1760 and 1798. 
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It is to be regretted that these letters have not been published. Mr. Lewin 
Bouring in his monograph:on ""Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultan” (Rulers of India 
Series) makes a passing réference (рр. 91-92).to “М. Lally” as being in the 
service of Hyder at the time of Colonel Baillie’s disastrous defeat at Periam- 
baucum (September 10, 1780). ‘Наа it not been.” he writes, "for the humane 
interposition of Lally and a French officer named Pimorin, it is probable that 
not a man would have escaped." And in the Life of Sir David Baird (1832: 
Vol. I, p. 16) it is stated that Hyder's army of nearly 100,000 men included 
a large force of European troops, '"officered by Frenchmen and commanded 
by a very distinguished person, Colonel Lally.” In neither place is there any 
attempt made to enlighten the reader as to the identity of the "very dis- 
tinguished person." But we are able to gather from Grant Duff (Oxford edn. 
1921 : Vol. II, p. 107) that he had been for some time in the employ of Basalat 
Jang at Adoni, and afterwards with Nizam Ali of Hyderabad, and had in 1779 
come over to Hyder Ali with his corps. 


A GRAVE in the Patna City Cemetery bears an inscription in memory of 
the three infant children of Dr. R. M. M. Thomson, who died at that 
place during the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ree Thomson and ber 1826. It seems to have passed unnoticed that 
Dr. Richard Mowbray Martin Thomson was also the 
father of General Sir Mowbray Thomson, K.C.LE., one of the four Englishmen 
who escaped from Cawnpore in June 1857. Dr. Thomson was appointed an 
assistant surgeon on the Bengal establishment in 1820 and died at Calcutta on 
March 23, 1849, in his fiftieth year, while holding the post of marine surgeon. 
He married Mary Prendergast on February 27, 1821, and their son Mowbray 
was born on April 1, 1832. Mowbray Thomson was nominated to a Bengal 
infantry cadetship by Elliot Macnaghten, Deputy Chairman of the Board of 
Directors in 1854 and Chairman in the following year, upon the recommenda- 
tion of his uncle, Major Olpherts, and on his arrival at Fort William on 
January 31, 1854, without passing through Addiscombe, was posted to the 
53rd Bengal Infantry. The regiment, which was raised by Lieut.-Col. Henry 
de Castro in 1804 and was known as Castor ka pultan, was then stationed at 
Cuttack and was ordered to Cawnpore in December 1856. In his Story of 
Cawnpore (London 1859) Thomson gives an account of the tragic events of 
June 1857 and of his escape with three companions—Lieut. (afterwards General) 
H. G. Delafosse, also of the 53rd, a gunner of the Company’s Artillery named 
Sullivan, and Murphy, a private of H. M. 84th Regiment. They were sheltered 
by Rajah Sheopal Singh, the talukdar of Murar Mau (who survived until 1911) 
and eventually joined a British detachment in Havelock’s rear on its way to 
Cawnpore. General Delafosse died in 1905: his son, Sir Claude Delafosse, 
was Director of Public Instruction in the United Provinces from 1906 to 1923. 
Sullivan (Thomson tells us) fell a victim to cholera a few weeks after his escape : 
Murphy was placed in 1862 in charge of the Memorial Well and Garden. 


Р 
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DURING his later career Mowbray Thomson was Political Agent at Manipur 

and Governor-General's Agent with the Ex-King of Oudh, who was then 
living at Garden Reach, while holding the latter 
appointment, he “‘chummed”’ for over two years in a 
little one-storied house in Joratalao (now Marquis Street) at its junction with. 
Chowringhee Lane, with Sir Henry Cotton, then a junior secretary at Writers’ 
Buildings, who devotes a whole chapter, "Arms and the Man" to him in his 
Indian and Home Memories (London 1911). He retired in 1885 with the rank 
of Major-General and was promoted to General in 1894: but beyond a brevet 
majority and a year's seniority he received no recognition of his services in 
1857. In 1911, however, when the present King-Emperor was on his way 
out to India for the historic Durbar, he happened to read Indian and Home 
Memories during the voyage: and Sir Henry Cotton received a letter from 
Colonel Clive Wigram enquiring for Thomson's address, as His Majesty desired 
to confer a signal honour upon him. The bestowal of a K. C. I. E. on the 
occasion of the Durbar was the result. Unfortunately, Thomson had com- 
pletely broken down in heath: and it is doubtful whether he was ever con- 
scious of the mark of His Majesty's favour. He died at Reading on February 
25, 1917, at the age of 82: and his son, Lieut.-Col. Mowbray T. Thomson, 
died at Bexhill on October 3, 1931, at the age of 71. 


“Arms and the Man". 


"HE death took place on May 11, in her seventy-eighth year, of Mrs. Mary 

Ann Scott, the last surviving daughter of Surgeon-General William 
Brydon, c.B., of the Bengal Medical Service. Brydon's 
experiences in India were unique. He was the sole 
survivor of the British garrison which evacuated Kabul 
on January. 6, 1842 and endeavoured to make its way to the Indian frontier. 
Six British officers, of whom Brydon was one, rode as far as Fatehabad, after 
the final disaster in the Jagdalak Pass. Five of them were killed and Brydon 
alone reached Jalalabad, which was being held by Sir Robert Sale, on January 
13. His arrival is commemorated in Lady Butler's picture, "The Remnant of 
an Army", which hangs in the Tate Gallery in London. Не took part in the 
defence of Jalalabad and the subsequent advance on Kabul under General 
Pollock: and after serving in the Burma War of 1852-1853, found himself by 
a curious fate, besieged with his wife and two young children (of whom Mrs. 
Scott was one) in the Lucknow Residency in 1857. On July 21, he was badly 


A Survivor of the 
Lucknow Residency. 


~ wounded: while sitting at dinner in Gubbins’ house: but survived to be 


mentioned in despatches by General Inglis and to receive the C. B. in 
November 1858. He retired in 1859 with the rank of Surgeon-General and 
settled in Scotland where he died on March 20, 1873, at the age of sixty-two. 
His life and that of his daughter, Mrs. Scott, covered a period of 120 years. 
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HE Rev. Canon George Biscoe Oldfield, who died at Salisbury on 
February 5, 1932, in his ninety-second year, was a younger brother of 

Sir Richard Charles Oldfield (B. C. S. 1848-1887), who 

Gea with Lady was a Judge of the Allahabad High Court from 1873 
to 1887, and who died in 1918 at the age of ninety. 

They were the sons of Henry Swan Oldfield, Bengal Civil Service 1816-1851, 
who died in 1857, and grandsons of Christopher Oldfield, Judge at Murshidabad, 
who was a Bengal writer of 1781. A hundred and six years therefore covers 
the combined. service of these three generations. Canon Oldfield owned 
portraits by Zoffany of Lady Chambers, the wife of Sir Robert Chambers, 
and of her brother John ("Beau") Wilton, of the. Bengal Civil Service, who 
was Sheriff of Calcutta in 1789. The connexion arose in this way. Mary Anne 
Smith, the niece of Lady Chambers (Frances Wilton) and John Wilton, was 
married at Calcutta on March 30, 1800, to Charles Bayley (1780-1865), who 
was then a Bengal writer of two years’ standing and retired in 1836. Their 
son, William Henry Bayley (1813-1890), of the Madras Civil Service from 
1833-1861, was the father of Henrietta Bayley, who was married to Canon 
Oldfield in 1865 and died in 1871. Charles Bayley, who was the sixth son of 
Thomas Butterworth Bayley, of Hope Hall, Eccles, was the elder brother of 
William Butterworth Bayley (1782-1860), also of the Bengal Civil Service, who 
officiated as Governor-General in 1828, and was Chairman of the Court of 


Directors in 1840. 


ANOTHER link with old Calcutta was recalled by the announcement in 

The Times of March 11 of the death at Kingstown, near Dublin, 
on March 5, of Mr. Henry Beechey, B.A., LL.B., 
Barrister-at-Law of Lahore, ‘һе great grandson of 
Sir William Beechey, R.A." For George Duncan 
Beechey, of whom Sir William Foster gave an interesting account not long 
ago (Vol. XLI, pp. 101-104) and who practised his art at Calcutta and Lucknow 
from 1828 to 1852, was the grandfather. The late Mr. Alexander E. Caddy, 
another Calcutta artist who died some twenty years ago, was the son of 
Major Douglas Truscott Caddy (1808-1855) of the Bengal Army, who knew 
George Beechey well when he was stationed at Lucknow from 1837 to 1841 
with his regiment (the 70th Bengal Infantry), and they used to paint together. 
"Of Beechey’s domestic matter", wrote Mr. Caddy in 1903, “I have come 
to know through my mother who visited his household: he was many wived, 
but I know of only one son, who was somewhere in the Punjab." These 
statements are corroborated by the. recitals in George Beechey's will, which 
is preserved at the India Office. He left a moderate estate, the bulk of which 
was assigned for the use, during her life, of Husaini Begum, the mother of 
his son Stephen Richard Beechey. After her death, the property was to be 
divided between that son and a daughter, by another wife, whom Husaini 


George Beechey's 
Grandson, 
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Begum had adopted.. Provision was also made for a third wife, who like thé 
other two, was of Indian birth. . 


HEN Dr. Samuel Johnson made his famous tour in the Hebrides in 1773, 
he stayed at Dunvegan Castle, in the island of Skye, with Norman 
MacLeod, the twentieth Chief of the Clan, who was 
a а Chief in then a lad of nineteen and had succeeded his grand- 
father in the preceding year on March 13, 1781, Colonel 
MacLeod sailed for India with the 2nd battalion of the 42nd Highlanders, 
which he had raised: and returned to Europe in 1789. There was another 
regiment of MacLeod's Highlanders in India at the time so-called on account 
of their Colonel, John Mackenzie, Baron MacLeod and Count Cromarty in the 
Swedish peerage. This regiment was known originally as the 73rd Foot: but 
іп 1786 they were re-numbered as the 7Ist and are now the Ist battalion of 
the Highland Light Infantry. Norman MacLeod's battalion became the 73rd 
Perthshire Regiment, but has since reverted to its old designation and is once 
- more the 2nd battalion of the Black Watch (42nd) Highlanders. After cam- 
paigning against Hyder Ali on the West Coast, Norman MacLeod's battalion 
sailed from Bombay in September 1785 and arrived at Calcutta in November. 
We find them at Dinapore in 1787, and at Cawnpore in 1788. William Daniell 
mentions in his journal that when he and his uncle were at Fatehgarh in 
January 1789, they met Colonel MacLeod who was commanding at Cawnpore : 
but does not relate whether he favoured them with any commissions. Possibly 
he was satisfied with the fine full-length portrait, in Highland dress, which 
was painted by Zoffany while they were both in India, and which is still 
preserved at Dunvegan. Macl.eod died in Guernsey in August 180]. His 
regiment had been sent to Ceylon in August 1795, and after capturing the 
island from the Dutch, had embarked for Madras in 1797. Two years later 
they took part in the storming of Seringapatam. 


N response to an enquiry, the Secretary of the Uncovenanted Service Family 
Pension Fund (Mr. Herbert A. Stark) has been good enough to inform us 
that the following portraits are preserved in the Com- 

Ws cre at 63 Park mittee Room of the offices of the Fund at 63 Park 
Street: Mr. J. W. Ricketts, Captain Doveton, Dr. 

Alexander Duff, Mr. Lawrence Augustus de Souza, and Sir Walter Eugene de 
Souza. He adds that on December 26, 1931, being the centenary of the death 
of Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, the Anglo-Indian poet, he presented to the 
Presidency College a portrait in oils taken from a woodcut published in the 
Oriental Magazine in 1832. The Presidency College, as is (or should be) 


well known, grew out of the Hindu College, in which Derozio was a teacher. 


